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Parker Lady Duofold 


in either color 5 


Jet Black to give Accent or Subdue—Black-tipped Lacquer-red to Enliven or pick up some Color Note 
Though $2 less than the $7 Over-size Duofold, Slender LADY Duofold, too, has the inspiring 25-year Point 


NOY every woman can choose the pen that gives a 
smart touch of expression to her sports or classroom 
clothes, |.er business or street clothes. Theslender Lady 
Duofold is not only a practical adornment; it’s a pen of 
such balanced symmetry and infinite smoothness, that 
your hand will ever agreeably respond to its urge! 

We guarantee its surer-smooth point 25 years for 
mechanical perfection and wear! 

Such a fascinating pen makes ‘‘writing dread” van- 
ish; it gives new charm to social correspondence—new 
interest even to household and personal accounting. 

Stunning %Gold Girdle for Monogram—worth $1 


THE PARKER PEN COMPANY 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO 


Parker Duofold Pencils match the Duofold Pen, $3.50 


extra, now free—due to savings made through large de- 
mand. Ribbon $1 extra, but no extra charge for the neat 
Gold Ring-end to fasten to Ribbon cr Chatelaine, oi 
Pocket-clip to hold pen securely in hand-bag. 

The DUO-sleeve Cap fits with micrometric freci- 
sion, making this pen INK-TIGHT. The simple Press- 
button Filler is safety-sealed inside the barrel, out of 
harm's way. 


Buy Parker Duofold on 30 days’ approval at any good per 
counter. Should your dealer fail to have the style you want, 
don’t accept an inferior brand, but send us dealer’s name 
and state model, color and point desired—fine, medium, broad 
or stub. Pay the postman when the pen arrives— money back 
within 30 days, if you’re willing to part with your Duciold. 


+ JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN 


SAN FRANCISCO + SPOKANE 


THE PARKER FOUNTAIN PEN COMPANY, LIMITED, TORONTO, CANADA 
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: You Can Have a Big 
Pay Job in Electricit 
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I will train 
you at home— 


L.L.Cooke W& Z 


























lectrical 
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Now you earn $20 or $30 or $40 a week. In the same six days as an 
Electrical Expert F aa can make $70 to $200 and make it easier — not 
work half so hard. Why then remain in the small-pay game, ina 
line of work that offers no chance, no big promotion, no big income? 
Fit yourself for a “Bossing” job — be an “ELECTRICAL EXPERT.” 


$3,500 to $10,000 a Year Is Easy to Get 


Today even ordinary Electricians—the “screw driver” kind—are making money—bi 
money. | Butit’s the trained man—the man who knowsthe whys and wherefores 0 
Electricity—the “‘Electrical Expert,’”? who is picked to “boss” the ordinary Elec- 
tricians—to boss the Big Jobs—the jobs that pay. : 

Get in line for one of these “Big-Pay Jobs” by enrolling now for my easily-learned, 
quickly-grasped, | right-up-to-the-minute, Spare-eTime Home-Study Course in 
Practical Electricity. 


Age or Lack of Experience No Drawback 


You don’t have to be a High School Graduate —it isn’t even necessary that 
you should have finished the grades. As Chief Engineer of the Chicago Engineer- 
ing Works, I know exactly the kind of training you need, and I will give you that 
training. My Course in Electricity is the most simple, thorough, successful and 
practical in existence, and offers every man, regardless of age, education or pre- 
vious experience, the chance to become, in a few short months, an “‘Electri 
Expert” able to make from $70 to $200 a week. 


Earn While You Learn 


With me you do practical work—at once. In my first few lessons I show you how to 
make money doing Electrical work in yoursparetime. (Over half of my students 
are paying for their course in this way.) I show you, also, how to get started in 
business for yourself, and then help you to get started. 


FREE SONGS FREE 


To do spare time work you’ll need tools, etc. These I give you —— FREE — a whole 
kit, including measuring instruments, a real electrical motor (no toy) and other 
things — the greatest value ever given by any School. 


Your Satisfaction Guaranteed by a Million Dollar Institution 


I absolutely guarantee to return every penny paid me in tuition if, when you 
have finished my Course, you are not Satisfied in every way_with my instruction. 
And back of me, in my guarantee, stands Chicago Engineering Works, 
a million dollar institution. 
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| The Cooke Trained Man is the ‘Big Pay’ Man : 















































000 a Year 


Nothing Like “Cooke” 
Training Anywhere 
“Cooke” training is different because 
it’s the most practical and_ most suc- 
cessful, It’s best because it’s backed 
by the greatest Service, to students 
ever known. It’s this Service, plus 
“Cooke” training, that makes the 
“Cooke” trained man the “Big Pay” 
man everywhere. Become a “Cooke” 
Trained Man yourself, and earn $12 to 
$30 a day—$70 to $200 a week—$3,500 

to $10,000 a year. 


Investigate! Mail Coupon 
Get the VitalFacts. Let me send you 
free my big new book on The Future of 
Electricity. Let me tell you more about 
the big demand for “‘Cooke’’ trained 
ElectricalExperts. Sign and sendme 
Coupon below. 


L, L. COOKE, Chief Engineer 
Chicago Engineering 


orks, Inc. 
Dept. 75, 2150 Lawrence Ave., Chicago, Ill, 


CHIEF ENGINEER COOKE, 

Chicago Engineering orks 

Dept. 75, 2150 Lawrence Avenue 

Chicago, Ill. 

You may send me, entirely free and fully 

prepaid. @ copy of your book, the *‘Vital 
] ‘acts’ and particulars about your Home 
Study Course in Electricity. 
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The complete book-length novel in the next issue of the POPULAR will b. 

MOON,” a thrilling tale of mining, adventure, and love in the West of to-a. VER 
Lynde. Drop into your news dealer’s when you are passing and ask him to reserv. qcis 
of this issue. It will be worth your trouble. On the stands May 20th. Don’t forget-y 
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THE RIDERS FROM TEXAS. A Four-part Story—Part I. Dane Coolidge I 
A romance of the Southwest before barbed wire. 


LOONY COMES BACK. A Short Story Harwood Steele 27 
A story of the Northwest Mounted. 

UNWRITTEN LAW: A Short Story J. Frank Davis 32 
The hound of the law acknowledges a higher obligation. 

SEWARD’S FOLLY A Complete Novel Edison Marshall = 41 
A tale of old Alaska. 

SIGN LANGUAGE. A Short Story Talbert Josselyn 122 
Advertising pays—a crook in his own coin. 

CAUGHT IN THE NET. Editorials The Editor 130 

DRAGOUR, THE DRUGMASTER. A Series Bertram Atkey 134 
I1].—The Folly of Flaine Leahurst. 

BLUE, OF THE ARCTIC. A Short Story Kenneth Gilbert 144 


Of a fox who was brave as well as cunning. 


GOLD AND THE GIRL. A Four-part Story—Part IV. H. de Vere Stacpoole 150 


THE ORIGINAL PROSPECTOR. A Short Story J. H. Greene 173 
A miner finds two kinds of gold. 

TALKS WITH MEN. Adventures in Experience Martin Davison 181 
IX.—Various Problems. 

AFTER THE ICE BRIDGE— A Short Story Larry Barretto 184 
A man and a girl consider eternity. 

A CHAT WITH YOU. Ig! 








Twice-a-month publication issued by Street & Smith Corporation, 79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York. Ormond G. Smith, Presi- 
dent; George C. Smith, Vice President and Treasurer; George C. Smith, Jr., Vice President; Ormond V. Gould, Secretary. 
Copyright, 1924 by Street & Smith Corporatien, New York. Copyright, 1924, by Street & Smith Corporation, Great 
Britain. All Rights Reserved. Publishers everywhere are cautioned against using any of the contents of this magazine either 
wnolly or in part. Entered as Second-class Matter, September 20, 1909, at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., under Act 
of Congress of March 3, 1879. Canadian Subscription, $4.72. Foreign, $5 44. 
WARNING—Do not subscribe through agents unknown to you: jcamblaints are daily made by persons whe have been thus 
victimized. 


IMPORTANT—Authors, agznts, and publishers are requested to note that this corporation does not hold itself responsible for 
loss of unsolicited manuscripts while at this office or in transit; and that it cannot undertake to hold uncalled-for manuscripts 
for a longer period than six months. If the return of manuscript is expected, postage should be inclosed. 


Address all communications to the Street & Smith Corporation 


YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION $4.00 SINGLE COPIES 25 CENTS 
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You'll wonder how Topkis 
can be sold for a dollar 


Eee if you had never heard of Topkis 
you'd be likely to choose it among any 
group of athletic union suits. 

You’d see, at the first glance, that Topkis 
has superior quality. And if you didn’t 
know that the price of Topkis is One 
Dollar, you’d willingly pay twice that 
much—because even then you’d recognize 
Topkis as unusual value. 

You can rely on Topkis to fit. 
Amplearm-holes. Lots of stride- 
toom in the extra long, extra 
widelegs. And launderingwon’t 
harm—Topkis is pre-shrunk. 


in half. 





And wear—man, Topkis certainly does 
wear! It ought to—the nainsook and other 
high-grade fabrics are better than you get 
in lots of union suits that cost double. 

Good dealers charge One Dollar for the 
Topkis Men’s Athletic Union Suit. All ad- 
mit it’s worth more. 

Men’s Shirts and Drawers, 75c per gar- 
ment. 75c for Boys’ Union 


Buy Topkis by the Box Suits, Girls’ Bloomer Union 
— Six Union Suits for 
$6. You’ ll get complete 
satisfaction and cut 
your underwear bills 


Suits, and Children’s Waist 
Union Suits. 

In Canada, Men’s Union 
Suits, $1.50. 


Write today for free booklet ‘‘Comfort from Neck to Knee” 


TOPKIS BROTHERS COMPANY, Wilmington, Delaware 


General Sales Offices: 350 Broadway, New York City 


Ask for TOPKIS Underwear. 


Athletic 





Look for the Topkis label. 


nderwear 
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IF YOU LIKE 
DETECTIVE STORIES— 


Be sure to read these three books 


BEHIND LOCKED DOORS 
by Ernest M. Poate 


Detective story fans will welcome the advent of a new book 
by Dr. Poate. This one introduces a thrilling figure in the person 
of Dr. Bentiron, superdetective. 


Price, $2.00 net 





THE UNKNOWN SEVEN 


by Harry Coverdale 
Who performed the operation which left Malcolm Reeves 


bereft of his reason? If Dr: Latham did it, why did he betray 
certain criminals to the avengers of Reeves? 


Price, $1.75 net 





THE BLACK STAR 
by Johnston McCulley 


Roger Verbeck swore he would bring to justice, both the 
Black Star and his gang. A difficulty arose, however. when he 
discovered his fiancée and her brother were members. 


Price, $1.00 net 


CHELSEA HOUSE, Publishers 
79 Seventh Avenue New York City 
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10 Important Features | 


of Bird & Son’s Neponset Rugs! 
1—Unusually beautiful and exclusive 


designs. — 
2—Extra flexibility and strength. 
8—RED WAX BASE prevents ruga 
from sticking to floors. 
4—Made in one piece—lie absolutely 
flat—no tacking or cementing, 
6—Sun-proof colors, 
6—Glossed, baked enamel finish. 
7—Felt Base Neponset Rugs cost less 
and are guaranteed. 
8—Guaranteed water-proof, stain- 
roof, rot-proof. 
9—KEasily cleaned with damp mop, 
No scrubbing. 
10—Double guarantee of quality. 


Every Bird & 
Son’s Nepon- 
set Rug hasa 
base of red 
: nos . wax not 
<a z g > Y p y , inted as on & 
SNe 4 his b ¢ 4 : r Similar prod- 
Double Guarantee /Piagt (4 al ¢ eed iron 
The maker guarantees Sifu Y Oks by 4 3 Rayer’ # sticking to 
these rugs free from vey [idk AALS, 3 Ka? ; * “ yourfloor and 
manufacturing defects, ON PS Ta ae ) ee ’ ; makes it wa- 
and Hartman guaran- E : : As ter-proof and, 
tees them tobe exactly g 3 HAR fot-proof. 
as represented. 
if not entirely satis- 
fied after 30 days’ free 
trial, return the rugs and your 
money will be refunded. 


kay Arh? 2 
A 3 

" F R E E BrconCaiiee 
4 4 

Fal We es Bargain Catalog 

& 3 Over 800 pages (68 in colors) of world’sgreatest 

bargains in Furniture, carpets, rugs, sewing 

machines, silverware; farm implements, etc, 


a a No money. gown. S30 days’ free ine Easy 
No C. 0. D.— Nothing to Pay for Rug on Arrival | monthly terms, Opening an account with ue 
Not a penny now. Just mail the coupon and Hartman, the Largest | five locel store, bat we 
Home Furnishing Concern in the World, will send you this wonder- pay. Ask ioe eat 
ful 9x12 ft., full room size, Bird & Son’s Felt Base Neponset Rug. Pay nothing for FREE GIFTS 
rug on arrival, NoC.O.D. Use it 30 Days on Free Trial, and if not satisfied send This hook acct aI ees 
it back and we will pay transportation charges both ways. If you keep the rug, | get’ slsssware ndishes: 
take nearly a year to pay —a little every month while you are using it. Don’t ilverware,jewelry.table 
miss this special bargain offer. Send the coupon today. aeetitaaa| rin 


8. Postal brings 

9x12 Ft. N t R Seamless and 

2 fi | | f u 
Genuine epo Se gs ei pene TAKE NEARLY A YEAR TO PAY 
Only by seeing this splendid rug can you realize what a bargain Hartman ADTERAL CIIDRITIIDE © CADCETEA. 
offers you. Put it on your floor and see the superb floral pattern — an exclu- (HARTMAN FURNITURE & pretend ce. 
sive Ba & Serta Reponest Rug design, Has ipo erate = drt . 641 cago, I, 
ground is ric lue with design in red, green and tan exquisitely blended. 
Border has light tan background with harmonizing pattern. Then examine oxiz fe Comune Mepenret soaruce® Rog 
the fine, flexible siatessal au oe red wax pte. vo sfoskes the rug as described. 1am to pas nothin for rag on arrival only the 
sanitary, sun-proof, stain-proof and waterproof. ill not shrink, no matter eportation charges. 
how often it is washed. Also note that it is made in one piece and lies flat | transportation’ ¢ ere Tei ate ree ene Few ead 
without tacking or cementing. Take advantage of the 30 days’ free trial to 


SE eee Pt eee of rua FiGBD Te pel 
prove what a beauty it is and what an unparalleled bargain. This offer is 
limited. Mail the coupon now. 


‘itle remains with you until paid in full. 
Order No.34FMA35. Bargain Price,$16.85. No Money Down. Pay $2 Monthly. 


x A RTM A FURNITURE & CARPET CO. 
Dept. 6414 Gopzricht, 1924. by Chicago, Ill. 
The Largest Home Furnishing Concern in the World 


This No-Money-Down Offer is Special to Readers of This Magazine—This-Issue Only 











Name 


R. F. D., Box No. 
or Street and No. _.__......-----------------------+<=. a 





Occupation of Head of Household............---.. — 
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Do you want an important, high-salaried 
position? You can have one if you can do 
the work. LaSalle experts will show you how, guide 
you step by step to success and help solve your per- 
sonal business problems. Our plan enables you to 
train during spare hours without interference with 
your present duties. Give us your name and address 
and mark with an X below the kind of position 
you want to fill. We will mail catalog and full par- 
ticulars regarding our low cost monthly payment 
plan. Also our valuable book for ambitious men 
“Ten Years’ Promotionin One.”’ Tear out, mark ani 
mail the coupon today. _No obligation to you, Find 
out about the new ‘‘LaSalle Problem Method,’’ what 
it is and how it works, Let us prove to you how this 
step has helped thousands of ambitious men to real 

success, Check and mail the coupon now. 


———— Coupon — 


LaSalle Extension 
University 


Dept. 565-R_— Chicago, Il, 

Gentlemen: Send without obli- 
gation to me information re- 
garding course indicated below, 
of your interesting 











‘en Years’ Promotion 


Business Management [()Modern Business Corre- 


(Modern Salesmanship Beets and Practice 
iodern Foremanship 
Ooms Cr tmnnagoid and Production Methods 
ORailway Station OPersonnel and Employ- 
Management ment Management 
OLaw—Degree of LL.B OExpert Bookkeeping 
Commercial Law Sh pa English _ 
Commercial Spanis! 
Hinduatrial Management DEffective Speaking 
OBanking and Finance OC...A.Coaching 


Name.........--..-- 






Present Position ...... 


Address. —......2---0r0e sccceseoocesee eccecccccccecceceseeremmeneananm 


BIG MONEY 


Sell Holyoke Cord Tires 


No experience needed. Build 
up a business among your friends in 
your spare time. It’s easy! You sell these 
first quality, over size cord tires at our | 
LOW FACTORY PRICES. | 

Put them on your car FREE. Let your 
friends see them. Our high quality and 
low prices do the rest. Remember—our 
big 10,000 mile guarantee is good on every 
tire. Be first in your town. Write to-day. 


HOLYOKE TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY | 
Holyoke, Massachusetts 


A 8 million dollar corporation, References: | 
Holyoke, Mass., Nat’] Bank & Chamber of Com- 
merce, Bradstreet’s & R. G. Dun’s Agencies. 









GUARANTEED 
10,000 
MILES 








TIRES 
FREE 


Write for 
our offer 
























The Test of Donald Norton 


by Robert E. Pinkerton 


Romance and high adventure—flaming love and 
daring courage—unswerving fidelity to a great 
tradition—zealous devotion to a glorious ideal— 
the clash of primitive passions—all pictured by 
a master story-teller who uses the snow-swept 
barrens for his stage. Here is a book that 
marks high tide in fiction of the great North 
Woods. 

The Test of Donald Norton. is a vivid, strong, 
masterful story—a story that you will long 
remember, 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES — $2.00 


Publishers—REILLY & LEE—Chicago 4 


Von’ tn o (@) x3 | LS | 


OU can make $15 to $60 weekly in your spare time 
writing show cards. No canvassing or soliciting. 
We instruct you by our new simple Directograph 
System, supply you with work and pay you cash each 
week. Write today for full particularsand free booklet. 
WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE LIMITED 
Authorized Capital $1,250,000.00 
120 Colborne Building, Toronto, Can. 





















Free Gown Making Lessons 


Any girl or woman, 15 or over, can easily ~~~ 
learn GOWN DESIGNING AND ~~ 


Le 


MAKING IN TEN WEEK F 
» WITHOUT LEAVING HOME. |= fon 
Experts earn $40 to $100 us _ 
Dept. J665 


- a Rochester, N. Y. 


As 1 
Send me free sample lessons 
Today a in Gown Designing and Making. 


a“ Name 
on Address 


MAKE MONEY 
- AT AOME : 


DETROIT SHOW CARD STUDIOS 
2tt Dinan Bvilding, Detroit, Mich. 





Dear Sirs:—Without further obligation 
please send me your FREE _ illustrated 
book giving full particulars how I can make $15 to $50 a week 


At Home in my SPARE TIME, WITHOUT CANVASSING. 

Also your GUARANTEE to teach me_ how, furnish me_ with 

WORK and pay me CASH HACH WEEK.no matter where I live. 
(Print Name and Address) 





Dhassi 


paid. 
mailing. 


TARA STUDIO 





Will Tell You FR 


E, 


Do You Know? Are You Lucky? Send Birth Date 

Under which Zo- In Love It de Aistroloow life’ 

dine Siumcyou were Marriage rave made Astro logy my life s work and 
born? What signi- Friends offer the most interesting astrological inter- 
ficance it has in Inheritance Pr¢tations of the Zodiac sign under which 
shaping your life? Success you were born. Send exact name, address 


and exact date of birth in own handwrit- 


ing and receive your astrological interpretation in plain sealed envelope, post- 
A great surprise awaits you. 


Enclose 12c to cover cost of this notice and 


Address me personally—DHASSI. 
1133 Broadway, Desk 41B 


New York 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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21 Tewel 
Burlington 


Adjusted to the Second 
Adjusted to Temperature 
Adjusted to Isochronism 
Adjusted to Positions 

21 Ruby and Sapphire Jewels 
25 Year Gold Strata Case 

Your choice of Dials 

(Uncluding Montgomery R. R. Dial) 
New Ideas in Thin Cases 


Oe ‘JOO 






‘Down 


Only One Dollar Down, will buy this masterpiece 
of watch manufacture. The balance you are allowed 
to pay in small, easy monthly payments. A 21-Jewel 
Watch —is sold to you at a price much lower than 
that of other high-grade watches. Besides, you have 
the selection of the finest thin model designs and 
latest styles in watch cases. Write for FREE Watch 
Book and our SPECIAL OFFER today. 


The Burlington “Petite” 


This exquisite little 17-jewel ladies’ wrist watch. 
A perfect timepiece. Beautiful, 14K Solid 
Green Gold case. Illustration is exact size of 
Burlington “‘Petite’’. 

Send for this wonderful little bracelet watch. 
See how beautiful the dainty green gold case 
looks on your own wrist. 


lWrite 


While this Special Offer Lasts 


Get the Burlington Watch Book — write today. Find out about 
this great special offer which is being made for only a limited time. 
You will know a great deal more about watch buying when you 
read this book. You will be able to ‘‘steer clear” of the over- 
priced watches which are no better. Write for Watch Book and 
our special offer TODAY ! 


DOCU OCUCUULCUCCUCULOUCOCOLOUUCOUELEOOCUCOCOCOECUCEOOUCUCUCOCUCOLULOLEOCULEEOLULEOLL 


Burlington Watch Company 
Dept. 14-05, 19th St. & Marshall Blvd., Chicago 
Canadian Address 62 Albert St., Winnipeg, Manitoba 
Please send me (without obligations and prepaid) your free 
pook on watches with full explanation of your $1,00 down 
offer on the Burlington Watch, 
Print name and address plainly 





CURAECUUCIONRCEAOUERONSSOSECREESSCGERSSSEONSO™ 
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Agents and Help Wanted 





MAKE $25 to $50 a Week representing 
Clows’ Famous Philadelphia Hosiery, direct 


from mill—for men, women, children, 
Every pair guaranteed. Prices that win. 
Free book ‘‘How to Start’ tells the story. 


George Clows Company, Desk 66, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 





WE START YOU IN BUSINESS, fur- 
nishing everything; men and women $30 to 
100 weekly, operating our ‘‘Specialty 
andy Factories’ anywhere. Booklet free. 
w. illyer Ragsdale, Drawer 29, East 
Orange, N. J. 





SILVERING MIRRORS, French plate. 


Easily learned; immense profits. Plans 
free. Wear Mirror Works. Excelsior 
Springs, Mo. 





MAKE MONEY ssilvering mirrors, all 
kinds plating, knives, spoons, auto head- 
lights. Outfits furnished. _ Free _ booklet. 
International Laboratories, Dept. 110, 311 


Fifth Ave., New York. 





BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES. Every 
owner buys gold initials for his auto. You 
charge $1.50, make $1.35. Ten. orders 
daily easy. Write for particulars and free 
samples. American Monogram Co., Dept. 
170, East Orange, N. J 





$60-$200 a week. Genuine Gold Letters 
for store windows. Easily applied. Free 
samples. Liberal offer to general agents. 
Metallic Letter Co., 428B North Clark, Chi- 


cage. 





EARN $10 daily silvering mirrors, plat- 
ing, refinishing metalware, headlights, chan- 
deliers, bedsteads. Outfits furnished. De- 
cle Silver Laboratories, 1133 Broadway, 
New York. 


WE START YOU WITHOUT A DOLLAR, 
Soaps, Extracts, Perfumes, Toilet Goods. 
Experience _ unnecessary. Carnation Co., 
Dept. 225, St. Louis, Mo. 





RAILWAY 
$133 month. 
questions free. 
Columbus, Ohio. 


POSTAL CLERKS—Start 
Railroad pass; expenses paid; 
Columbus Institute, B-3, 





SELLS LIKE BLAZES! New, Instant 
Stain Remover. Fine Premium every sale, 
Big Profits. Outfit free. Write quick. 
Christy, 38 Union, Newark, New York. 





BIG MONEY and fast sales; every owner 
buys gold initials for his auto; you charge 
$1.50, make $1.44. 10 orders daily easy. 
Samples and information free. World Mono- 
gram Co,, Dept. 12, Newark, N. J. 





AGENTS—$130 to $375 monthly easy— 
Introducing New Guaranteed Hosiery and 
Underwear—Must wear or replaced free. 
We deliver and collect. You simply show 
samples furnished you and take orders. 
“Promotions to General Agency made from 
active workers. Steady repeat business. 
Cotton, lisle, silk, heather hose for all the 
family. Spare time satisfactory. No ex- 
perience required. No capital needed for 
stock. Your pay’ daily. Mac-0-Chee 
Bosery Company, Room 4505, Cincinnati, 

nio. : 





SELL us your spare time. Write show- 
ecards for us. We instruct and supply 


work; no experience necessary. Wilson 
methods Limited. Dept, 22, Toronto, Can- 
ada. 





AGENTS Coining Money applying Mono- 
grams on automobiles; your charge $1.50, 
profit $1.40; $15 daily easy; experience un- 
necessary; free samples. Worcester Mono- 
gram Co., Worcester, Mass. 


Please mention this magazine when answering 


Agents and Help Wanted—Continued 


MEN—We are _ seeking a few good 
men in choice territory to sell Studebaker 
Watches, direct from factory to consumer on 


New, easy payment selling plan; saves 
50%. Highest grades, 21 Jewel, extra thin 
mode. insurance for a lifetime. Choice of 


54 Art Beauty Cases in newest effects of 
green gold, yellow gold, and white gold. 
Opportunity to represent highest grade line 
—part time or full time—and make substan- 
tial profits. Beautiful art catalogue, and 
details of selling plan sent Free. Write, 
stating age, experience, references, and 
locality. interested in. Studebaker Watch 
Co., 305C, South Bend. Ind. 





AGENTS—200% Profit, Wonderful Little 
Article. Something new; sells Jike wildfire. 
Carry in pocket... Write at once for free 
sample. Albert Mills, Manager, 1855 Amer- 
ican Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





$1 HOUR. Write show cards for us at 
home. Particulars free. Kwik Showcard 
System, 64-G Bond, Toronto, Canada. 





AGENTS—Sell Guaranteed Hosiery, Up 
to 120% commission. Free samples. Dept. 
1173, The Lexington Co., Lexington, Ky. 


WANTED—Men 18 up. Commence $133 
month. Steady. Railway Mail Clerks 
Travyel—see country. Schedule® examination 
places—free. Write immediately. _Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept. J-2, Rochester, N. Y. 





ASTOUNDING INVENTION. Fords use 





Astrology 





ARE YOU SUCCESSFUL? Send dime 
and birth date for scientific information on 
business, marriage, health, investments, to 
Plato, oldest astrologer. Box 102, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. One year’s events ono dollar. 





ASTROLOGY—Stars tell Life’s Story. 
Send birthdate and dime for trial reading, 
1085 B., Suite 74, Kansas City, 





Detectives Wanted 





Excellent oppor- 


tunity, good pay, travel. Write C. T. 
Ludwig, 436 Westover Building, Kansas 
City, Mo. 





MEN—Age 17 to 55, Experience unneces- 
sary. Travel; make secret investigations, 
reports. Salaries; expenses. American For- 
eign Detective Agency, 114, St. Louis. 





DETECTIVES EARN BIG MONEY. 
Travel. Excellent opportunity. Experience 
unnecessary. Write, George Wagner, former 
Te Detective, 1968 Broadway, New 

ork. 





MEN AND WOMEN—Be a Professional 
Detective! Send $2.00 for introduction and 
first lesson. Total cost of training only 
$25.00. Pay in small installments. Travel! 
See the world and its people. Commercial 
detective service for men and women. 
Railroad and Street Railway Detectives, 
Character Reading, Shadowing, Investiga- 
tions, Finger Prints and many other sub- 
jects. Send $2.00 to-day and get away from 
irksome confinement and restraint of oppor- 
tunity. Address Dept. D. Nick Harris 
Professional. Detective School, 900 Panta- 
ges Bldg., Los Angeles, California. 





PRIVATE INVESTIGATORS Guidebook. 
Solves Mysteries, Domestic Problems, Busi- 
ness Irregularities and makes Detective Ex- 
perts. Mailed $1.50. Capt. Dorey, 1443 
Amsterdam Avenue, New York. 


Business Opportunities 





DON’T BUY a business. Start one your- 
self. Little capital necessary. Information. 
Paul Kaye, 149 Broadway, New York, Dept. 





Help Wanted— Male 





EARN $110 to $250 monthly, expenses 
paid as Railway Traffic Inspector. Position 
guaranteed after completion of 3 months 
home study course or money refunded. Ex- 
cellent opportunities. Write for Free Book- 
let. CM-28 Stand. Business Training 
Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 





ALL Men, Women, Boys, Girls, 17 to 65 
willing ae aecept Government Posie’ 
117 -$2: traveling or statio! ° 
itr ment, 808, St. Louis, Mo., immedt- 





MEN over 18 willing to travel. Make 
seeret investigations, reports. Salary and 
expenses. Experience unnecessary. Write 


J. Ganor, Former Govt. Detective, St. Louis. 





DETECTIVES needed everywhere; cities, 
towns. Free particulars. Write Nationa’ 
Detective System, 188 East 79th, New York. 
——<—<——————————————————————————— 


Patents and Lawyers 





INVENTORS desiring to secure patents 
should write for our guide-book ‘‘How To 
Get Your Patent.” Send sketch or de- 
scription for our opinion of its patentable 
nature. Randolph & Co., Dept. 412, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





Send sketch or model for 
preliminary examination. Booklet free. 
Highest references. Best results. Prompt- 
ness assured. Watson E. Coleman, Patent 
Lawyer, 644 G St., Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS. 





PATENTS. Write for free guide books 
and “Record of Invention Blank’’ before 
disclosing inventions. Send model or sketch 
of invention for Examination and Instruc- 
tions. No Charge for the Above Informa- 
tion. Victor J. Evans & Co., 767 Ninth, 
Washington, D. C. 





Stammering 





ST-STU-T-T-TERING And Stammering 
Cured At Home. Instructive booklet free. 
Walter McDonnell, 80 Potomac Bank Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 





Personal 


YOUR Horoscope, Business, Health, 
Character, friends, enemies, changes. Send 
birthdate and ten cents (stamps), for re- 








markable test reading. Zanya, 200-L. W. 
70th Street, New York. 
i 
LUCKY CHARMS, Secrets, Lodestones, 
Occult Books. Catalog 4 cents. Box 55, 
Station I, New York. 





Help Wanted—Female 


$6—$18 a dozen decorating pillow tops at 
kome, experience unnecessary; particulars 
for stamp. ‘Tapestry Paint Co., 110 La~ 
Grange, Ind. 





Miscellaneous 





WANTED: Names and addresses of every 


person interested in baseball. State your 
profession. Enclose stamp. Gordon, 
1622 KE. Michigan Ave., Jackson, Mich. 


advertisements 
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The Book That Has 
Shown Thousands 
The Way To Amaz- 


ing Salary Increases 


AKE this situation. A man who had 

worked all his life in a routine job at low 

pay suddenly surprises his friends by mov- 
ing into. a better neighborhood, taking -a_ big 
house, buying a car and blossoming out as a 
well-to-do and influential citizen in his new com- 
munity. How did he do it? What is the secret 
that he used? Simple enough. He knew that the 
biggest money in business is in 
Selling, and though he felt that 
he couldn’t sell a thing he learned 
the secrets that make Master 
Salesmen, and then began to 
make big money. 

If only one man had found in- 
spiration enough ia this remark- 
able book to make a brilliant suc- 
cess in the Selling field—in a job 
paying him many times his former 
salary—then you might call it luck. 
But thousands have donc it. 


Your One Chance to Make the 
Biggest Money of Your Life 


Not one of the men whose names 
appear at the right had ever sold a 
thing before—not a dime’s worth. If 
you had told one of them that he ter Salesman—a big money. maker. 
could sell he would have laughed at It will tell you about the National 
you. Salesmen’s Training Association sys- 

They were frankly skeptical. Yet every one of tem of Salesmanship Training that has meant pros- 
these men, through reading this book, discovered perity to so many thousands of men—about the Na- 
the fallacy of -this vicious old idea that Sales- tional Demonstration Method that gives you actual ex- 
men are “born.” They learned that Master Sales- perience while studying—and all about the fine oppor- 
men are made! And in this book they found a _ tunities that await you in the selling field. Failure 
comparatively easy way to go from low pay to to act may mean that you lose the one big chance 





Charles Berry, of Winterset, 
Iowa, stepped from $18 a 
week as a clerk to a position 
making him $1,000 the very 
first month. J. P. Overstreet, 
of Denison, Texas, read this 
book, left a job on the Capitol 
Police Force, and in six weeks 
earned $1,800. FF. Wynn, 
Portland, Oregon, an ex-service 
man, earned $554.37 in one 
week. Geo. W. Kearns, of 
Oklahoma City, found in this 
book a way to jump his 
earnings from $60 a@ month 
to $524.00 in two weeks, and 
C. W. Campbell learned from 
it how he could quit a clerking 
job on the ratlroad to earn 
$1,632 in thirty days. 


Now Free to Every Man Who 
Will Act at Once 


We are not making any extrava- 
gant claims about what we will do 
for you. We don’t have to. The 
records of the real successes for 
which we are responsible are so 
overwhelming a testimonial of the 
fact that any man of average intelli- 
gence can become a Master Salesman 
that we are willing to leave the de- 
cision entirely up to you. All of 
this proof and many important fea- 
tures about Salesmanship are con- 
tained in “Modern Salesmanship.” 
It is yours—FREE. Send the cou- 
pon for it today. It will show you 
how you can quickly become a Mas 











better earnings. of your life to leave forever behind you the low pay 
7 of a routine job. 
Simple as A. B. C. National Salesmen’s Training Association 
Sounds remarkable, doesn’t it? Yet there is noth- Dept. 4-E, Chicago, Illinois 


ing remarkable about it. There are certain ways to — ee ee ee ee 
approach different types of prospects to get their un- NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASSOCIATION, 

divided attention—certain ways to stimulate keen in- Dept. 4-E, ‘Chicago, III. 

terest—certain ways to overcome objections, batter I simply want to see the facts. Send me FREE your. book 
down prejudices, outwit competition and make the ‘Modern Salesmanship,” and Proof that I can becomo a Master 
prospect act. If you will learn these principles, there Salesman, 
is awaiting you a brilliant success and more money 

than you ever thought of earning. This book “Modern Name. .....° 
Salesmanship,” tells exactly how the National Sales- . 
men’s Training Association will make you a Master 


eee T eee eer eer eer res Ser rece eee eee ree ere ee eee rey 


Salesman. Address...... eiereiaiatateverslatwrslelocarnio sseraisi sin Gait cofa/slalalareysreraiuiala(eiaiess;s) aiecate 
As soon as you are qualified and ready, the Employ- 

ment Service of the National Salesmen’s Training As- Clty. ce ceccceces Uassainsesd csquaanwn aye Statens sicicccweiiemereasien 

sociation will help you to select and secure f° selling 

position. as city or traveling salesman, MO odisvancoesecaas, sisteasisiatt OGoUpathsniss sca: satsissimasiews saerareats 
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Behind 
Locked Doors 
aS 


Ernest M. Poate 


LLL 





AJOR CONFORD was murdered, stabbed with his own 
M knife! Under the body was found a syringe loaded with 
deadly poison. The major lived with his niece, his crippled 

sister and her son. At the inquest, the major’s will was read and 
it was found that his niece had been made residuary legatee. 


Whose hand struck down the old man? How came the syringe 
beneath the body? Why did the counsel for Mildred Conford 
the major’s niece——produce the will at the inquest? 





The answers to these questions form the plot of this, the most 
intensely thrilling and powerful detective story in years. 


Price, $2.00 net 


CHELSEA HOUSE, Publishers 





79 Seventh Avenue New York City 
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CARPENTRY 


SELF TAUGHT “7 
AUDEL'S CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS GUIDES 


Up-to-date information in handy 
form. Easy to learn carpentry. 
Save money doing your own 
building.Make money doingcar- 
® pentry work. Audel’s Guides 
ive complete instruction on 
tow to:—Use Tools and Steel 
Square, Make Joints, Draw 
and Read Plans, Estimate, 
Frame Roofs and_ Houses, 
Lay outWork, Build Stairs, Do 
‘Saw Mill Work, Practical Painting 
—with thousands of Short Cuts. 
1600 Pages — 3700 Illustrations — 4 Numbers 
Pocket size. Flexible covers. Gilt Edge. Easy 
to read and understand. Questions and an- 
swers teach Apickly. Coupon gives free ex 
amination. No money now. othing to 
postman, Pay only if you are satisfied. 


[a 513-9 THEO. AUDEL&.CO.,72 5th Ave., N.Y.City. 
Send me for free examination AUDEL’S 

2th CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS GUIDES 
4numbers. If satisfactory I will send you$i 

COUPO i within6 days and $1 monthly until $6is paid. 
















ET oneof these 

little beauties 
right now, and pros 
tect yourself 
against hold-up 
thugs, rowdies, etc. and 
atthesametimeitserves 
as the best novelty ciga- 
rette case ever invented. 

Made exactly like the real 
thing! Just 
pull the trig- 
ger, back flies 
the lid showing a 
Afull package of 
¥your cigarettes. “ 

Lots of fun scaring you, friends and at 
the same time useful and a great pro- 
tector. 
Made of light weight metal, gun metal finish, 434 inches long, 
id exclusively by us. Order at once, supply limited. Special 
introductory price ... . . . . . 7 « » « « $1.79 Cache 
_ Pay postman on delivery our price plus postage. 

Money back if not satisfied. 


PATHFINDER COMPANY 
Dept.AE1A $34 Sixth Avenue New York 

















MAKE MONEY 
AT HOME | 


you CAN make $1 to $2 an hour writing show cards 
at home in your spare time. ickly and easily 
learned by our new simple method. No canvassing or 
soliciting. We show you how, guarantee you work at 
home no matter where you live and pay you cash eac! 
week. Full particulars and booklet free. Write to-day. 
AMERICAN SHOW CARD SYSTEM LIMITED 
Authorized and Fully Paid Capital, One Million Dollars 
240 Adams Bldg. Toronto, Cana 








MAIL CLERKS 


WANTED! 


$1600 to $2300 9 





# Franklin Institute 
of Dept. J279, Rochester, N. Y. 
Sirs: Send me, without charge, 


(1) Specimen Railway Mail Clerk 
Examination questions; (2) schedule 


A YEAR showing places of U.S. Government 
examinations; (3) list of Government jobs 
Travel—See Your @ —_- New obtainable. (Men—women). 
Country 





& Name. 





MEN-BOYS 
18 Up * 


Address .. 


Please mention this magazine 
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‘Dont tell me 
you never had a chance! 


“Four years ago you and I worked at the 
same bench. I realized that to get ahead I 
needed special training, and decided to let the 
International Correspondence Schools help me. 
I wanted you to do the same, but you said, 
‘Aw, forget it!’ You had the same chance I 
had, but you turned it down, No, Jim, you 
can’t expect more money until you’ve trained 
yourself to handle bigger work.” 





There are lots of “Jims” in the world—in stores, 
factories, offices, everywhere. Are you one of them? 
Wake up! Every time you see an I. C.S. coupon your 
chance is staring you in the face. Don’t turn it down, 


Right now more than 180,000 men and women 
are preparing themselves for bigger jobs and 
better pay through I. C. S, courses, 


You can join them and get in line for promotion, 
Mark and mail this coupon, and find out how. 


ee ee ee 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 

Box 2075, Scranton, Penna. 
Without cost or obligation, please tell me how I can qualify for 
the position or in the subject before which I have marked an X: 


BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 


Business Management (C)Salesmanship 
Industrial Management DAdvertising 
Personnel Organization (Better Letters 


(Traffic Management 

OBusiness Law 

OBanking and Banking Law 
Accountancy (including C.P.A.) 
Nicholson Cost Accounting 


OShow Card Lettering 
OStenography and Typing 
(Business English 
OCivil Service 

Railway Mail Clerk 


~ ookkeeping (Common School Subjects 
Private Secretary OAigh School Subjects . 
Spanish French Olustrating [Cartooning | 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 
Electrical Engineering D architect 
Electric Lighting Blue Print Reading 
Mechanical Engineer Contractor and Builder 
Mechanical Draftsman OU Architectural Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice OConcrete Builder 
Railroad Positions OStructural Engineer 
Gas Engine Operating OChemistry (J Pharmacy 
Civil Engineer OAutomobile Work 
Surveying and Mapping Airplane Engines 
Metallurgy Navigation 





Steam Engineering Agriculture and Poultry 
Radio Mathematics 
Name stessssnsssensaccossssecssssesescesenes acecenecscserasseeseesssssesensoes erececececccccees “e 
Street 11-21-29 
CIEY.........crocccccccccrccrsccesscrercscsssenevsosses ONO so siesicissececossoosscossssscesneneseees 
Occupation........ccesseeeeeeeeee Waddssseanviesedsannd vovdsasedasseveussesdasecesescevecteeeses aaa 


Persons residing in Canada should send this coupon to the Interna 
tional Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, Montreal, Canada, 
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High School 
‘;Course in 
i Two Years 


This simplified, complete High School Course 
—specially prepared for home study by leading 
professors—meets all requirements for entrance 


to college and the leading professions. 
Whether you need High School 
350 Other 
the American School can help 
you. Check and mail coupon 
Drexel Ave. and 58th Street 
Dept. H-45 


training or specialized instruc- 
urs : for Free Bulletin, 
Chicago 














tion in any trade or profession 
American School 


American School, Dept.H-45 Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chicago 


Bend me full information on the subject checked and how you will halg 


me win success. 


-Arehitect 
Building Contractor 





Machine Shop Practice 
.Automobile Engineer Writer 
.-Automobile Repairman anical Engineer 
.Civil Engineer Shop Superintendent 
Structural Enginesr Employment Manager 
.Business Manager Engineer 





~ Public Accountant 
Accountant and Auditor 
Bookkeeper 










raftsman and Designer Telephone Engineer 
lectrical: Engineer ineer 
-Electric Light & Power raduate 
. General Education ire Insurance Expert 
oneesee Vocational Guidance i io 
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iSend NoMoney 


Not one cent now. Send for one of these genuine 
Tifnite gems (nearly one karat) which flow: flash 
and scintillate like costliest diamonds. Special lim- 
ited introductory offer. Don’t miss it. 
Solid Gold Mountings. Latest styles in yellow, 
white or green solid gold. Don’t mistake for inferior 
silver mountings that discolor finger and turn black, 
No. 201—Men’s Massive, Heavy Weight Flat B: $4.98 
No. 202—Ladies’ Hand-Made Solid Gold Solltal 3:98 
No, 203—Hand-Engraved, Fancy Basket Mounting . . 5.95 
Put it beside a Diamond. Tifnites are sparkling 
GEMS. Stand diamond acid test; will not melt. Do not con- 
‘use them with glass imitations. When ring arrives, pay post- 
man only advertised price. Wear it and enjoy its marvelous 
beauty 10 days on FREE TRIAL. If anyone can tell it from a 
Gamond, end tt back and we retand your s money. if yoo. agen 
. more pa: . Sen ° r, 
end to end around finger joint. for ring size rim today ‘aa 


The Tifnite Co., 1469 Michigan Ave., Dept. 5 Chicago 
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$8 SELE.CONSCIOUS? 


Are. you AWKWARD, SHY, TONGUE-TIED, NERV- 

OUS, RETIRING; do you stammer, stutter, blush, 

fidget, gulp; does your throat catch or your heart 

flutter? Don’t be ridiculous or uncomfortable. Send 

{0c for valuable booklet which tells you how to over- 
come these defects. 


SEYMOUR INSTITUTE - 


BES, Seymour Bldg., 5th Ave. at 42d St, 
New York. 


Dept. 


Please mention: this magazine 
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Ainslee’s 


$4 








€ 
Magazine 


That 


FEntertatns”’ 








Issued on the 
15th of each 


month 


20c 


PER COPY 


. Great 

bod VW Schoo! 
__ of Coyne 

complete 

in 8% months. Big 

outlay of electrical equipment. 






















Free Railroad Fare 


Enter anytime. Special limited offer. Draftin 

and Radio Free. Send for big free catalog. Act now’ 
Coyne Electrical School - Dept. 14-15 

1300-1310 West Harrison Street, Chicago, Mlinols 
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“T guarantee that the 
new method which pene- 
trates to the starved root 
cells will produce @ new, 
healthy growth of hair in 
30 days or your money aill 
be immediately refunded. 
And furthermore, I want 
you as the user to be the 
sole judge. My special free 
book, now ready, explains 
the method in detail and 
tells you precisely why I 
am able to make this un- 
usual free proof guaran- 


tee.” 
ALOIS MERKE. 





New Hair in 30 Days 
~or Costs You Nothing! 


Free Booklet 
Explains the 


Alois Merke discovers a new, simple method 
guaranteed to grow thick, beautiful, luxuriant 
hair, or money instantly refunded. Gives new 











life and health to hair that is thin, falling, lifeless. Method: 
At the famous Merke Insti- Thin, Falling Hair Given 
tute, Fifth Avenue, New York, Glorious, New Health We have prepared a 
letters are pouring in from all . speclal free _ booklet 
over the country requesting is your hair, thin, called “‘New Way to 
information concerning this — feless? | Does it fall - Make Hair Grow 
f rinaerii i; out, brea 8 it du which tolls you every- 
new method for growing hair. and without lustre? 
-casef is i : ag thing you want to 
So successful is it that it has All these conditions i eae th i 
been guaranteed to grow new "3 si f BLOW ees ae 
ora aa are nature's signs | 0 markable new method 
hair in 30 days or cost noth- atarved or atrophied for growing hair. This 
ing! hair roots, nary ‘ 
ing! 

4 y j " i methods cannot re- booklet explains the 
ashe inte ae it vitalize the Toots, can- method in detail, gives 
f aes pee reat not reac’ em—no reais 
often transforms thin, falling more than _ rubbing fone aa Fis ges 
hair into rich, luxuriant beauty crowing cee on the cerning this new 

g lieve 3 . i y Dark 0! a ree ca 
in an ss fo pe ae TAD. make the tree grow. You must get method, Wo know you would like a 
It is uniike | anything ever right at the roots and stimulate them. copy, and we will bo glad to send 
known‘ in this country. It This remarkable new method provides it to you absolutely without obli- 
penetrates to the starved root at last an emelent Way of CAR gation. 

ravitalizes ¢ righa: ing the roots emselves. zn F 

ue, i aa ae nourishes meccmes brighter, fluffer. New Among other things, this free book- 
t hem anc the uy Brows growths make their appearance within Jet will tell you how this method 
thick, lustrous, beautiful. 30 days—if they don’t there is no penetrates to the hair roots—without 

There is DO massaging, no cost to you. any massaging, rubbing or other 


singeing. no unnecessary fuss tiresome methods. And it tells how 


or bother of any kind con- Some of the Amazing Results the dormant root cells beneath the 

nected with this new method. The proof-guarantee 1s made possi- skin’s surface are awakened, giving 

It is simple, pleasant. Already ble only through splendid results. tbat new life, new strength. 

hundreds of women who_ had havo already been achieved—as these Mail this fe our CO; 
i rae nds xeerpts from letters testify. Tho coupon for youl py 

thin, falling hair, hundreds of few cxeerp aa ale es the Merke In- of the special free book today. Re- 


men who were “thin on top,” 
have: acquired new luxuriant 
growths of hair. Often the 


member there is no obligation what- 
ever. The Allied Merke Institutes, 
Inc., Dept. 425, 512 Fifth Aven‘, 
New York City. 


stitutes and anyone may see them by 
coming to the office. 

“TY have been bothered with dan- 
druff for 20 years and had Most 
nearly all of my hair. TI 
have used your treatment 30 


results are almost unbelievable. 


days nor ane Haye a noon 
growth of hair coming in. The Alli . 
“Am glad to say I can see \ ied Merke Institutes, Inc., Dept. 425 
such. great change in my 512 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
hair. It is growing longer 


Please send me, without cost or obligation on 
my part, a copy of the new special booklet 
“New Way to Make Hair Grow,’’ explaining in 
detail the remarkable method for growing glori- 
ous healthy hair. 


and my head is full of young ~* 
hair that has made its way 
through since I have been 
using Merke Treatment.’ 

“Y must frankly state I_was 
skeptical as to your cldim, 
but a faithful use of Merke 
Treatment for a month has 
removed all doubt and three 
of us are obtaining unbeliev- 
able results both in looks and 
growth. 





Thin, falling, scraggly hair is 

@ sign of starved root cells. 

But now a method fas been 

perfected which penetrates to 

these cells and stimlates them 
into new activity. 
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Popular Announces the Winners of 
the February 7th 


Advertising Prize Contest 


First Prize: $15.00. A. O. Even, 
12 Monument Square, Portland, Me. 
For letter submitted on American Sole and Belting 
Leather Tanners. 


Second Prize: 00. Mrs. A. P. AVERILL, 
2723 Copper St., El Paso, Texas. 
For letter submitted on Ivory Soap. 


Third Prize: .00. ArtruuR McConneLt, 
897 East 176th St., New York City. 
For letter submitted on American Tobacco Co. 


Fourth Prize: .00. Rev. J. H. CHEstey, 
@» 14th Ave. E., Cordele, Ga. 
For letter submitted on American Sole and Belt- 
ing Leather Tanners. 


We want to thank our readers for the many letters we have received. Our readers 
were quick to respond to our invitation to write us and help us prove to the 
advertiser that readers of fiction magazines read the advertising pages. The 
many letters received prove that our contention has been correct—that readers 
of fiction magazines do read the advertisements and the advertising department 
is glad to say that more advertisers are being convinced of this each month. 
Renewed thanks to our kind readers who have helped and are helping us. 


Winners for the March 7th issue will be announced in 
June 7th issue 


See regular contest page for May contest 
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The Enchanted 
Breakfast! 


Here is lightness and brightness food en- 
chanted—in the form of a breakfast dish. 


Grains of rice steam exploded to 8 times their 
normal size, crisp and flaky, more enticing than 
you ever dreamed a food could be. 

All the nourishment of whole grains and the 
minerals. Quickly digested, assimilated—turned 
to strength and vigor in a few minutes. 

Serve with sugar and cream. Or in bowls of 
milk. And for a special treat, a morning's 
adventure, try with fresh or cooked fruit. 

Don’t deny yourself this delight. Go today, 
ask your grocer for Quaker Puffed Rice—the 
supreme grain food. 


At NIGHT—Puffed Wheat 
Quaker Puffed Wheat—steam exploded like rice. Whole 


wheat in its most digestible form, containing the important 
body-building elements. Supplies the minerals and bran 
everybody needs. The milk, the vitamines. 


Professor Anderson’s Invention 
Quaker Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are 


the famed inventions of Professor Ander- 
son—food shot from guns—grain foods 
thoroughly cooked. 


Quaker 
Puffed Wheat 


Quaker 
Puffed Rice 
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Guest Ivory 
5 CENTS 
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Sometimes ‘brides must compro- 
mise in the difficult matter of 
choosing bridesmaids. But Elsie’s 
choice of our charming Sally was 
a vote for both friendship and 
beauty. And now what has Sally 
done but catch the bouquet! 


and pure soap” 


HE beauty and fine 

smoothness that come to 
your skin from the use of 
Ivory Soap are the result of 
cleanliness. 


Ivory thus contributes to 
beauty all that any soap can 
contribute. Ivory needs no 
assistance from medicaments, 
artificial coloring matter or 
strong perfumes. Its purity, 
whiteness, dainty fragrance 
and gentleness provide every 
quality and property that a 
fine soap should have, regard- 
less of the price at which it 
may be sold. 


With Ivory, plus good 
health, the care of the skin 
becomes a_ simple matter. 
Bathe your face once or twice 
daily in warm water and Ivory 
lather; follow your warm 
rinsing with a-dash of cool or 
cold water, and you have 
done for your complexion all 


—the simple formula for a beautiful skin 


that any soap can do to pro- 
mote its beauty. 


This fact becomes clear the 
moment you realize that the 
function of soap for the skin 
is to cleanse, not to cure or to 
transform. The highest au- 
thorities agree on this point, 
and the proof of its soundness 
is recorded on the faces of 
millions of women who use 
Ivory exclusively for their 
complexions. 
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wire came to fence out romance. 





This is a tale of the American Southwest in those spacious days before barbed 
Of those times Dane Coolidge writes not only 
as a teller of tales but as chronicler of historic fact. 
it is built on truth, even down to minute detail. 
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His work rings true because 
‘*‘The Riders from Texas”’ takes 





for its background the conquest of New Mexico by the hard-bitten men and the 
long-horned herds of the Lone Star State. It is a broad panorama of literature 
that has in its steady, compelling sweep, something of the wide-rolling spirit of 
the Western plains. And through it is woven the love story of a Texas wrangler 
and a daughter of the blood of old Castille. Here is sturdy, splendid material’ 
admirably molded into the structure of an imposing iterary edifice.—THE EDITOR 

















(A Four-Part Story—Part I.) 


CHAPTER I. 
SU CASA. 


HERE was a trailing cloud of dust 

on the old stage road that led in 
across the plains to Indian Lake, a 

cloud yellow and high; and the rough 

east wind brought the ceaseless bawling of 
cows. Many clouds of yellow dust had 
swept down that road since Lorenzo de Vega 
had built Su Casa—war parties of Apaches 


and Navajos and Utes, and Comanches from 
across the Rio Grande—but Don Lorenzo 
had withstood them all. With his band of 
fighting New Mexicans he had broken the 
pride of Manuelito, and of crafty Geronimo 
and his warriors; but now amightier army 
was invading his domain, thousands of long- 
horned Texas cattle, pushed on by reckless 
riders. Already, like a reek on the wind, 
the tales of their wild doings had preceded 
them—tales of barroom brawls, pell-mell 
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crossings of quicksand rivers, and ruthless 
appropriation of Mexican cattle—but when 
the first Texan rode up to his door “Lorenzo 
Magnifico” welcomed him. 

Tall and courtly and quite unarmed, ex- 
cept for the knife in his boot, he stepped 
out of his loopholed fortress and greeted the 
stranger with a bow. 

“My house is yours,” he said; and the 
Texan eyed him dubiously. 

The Texan was a man of giant size, with 
legs bowed like a bear’s; his face, coated 
deep with the dust of the herd, was set in 
a battle-scarred mask. 

“How’s that?” he inquired. “No savvy 
Espanol.”” And Don Lorenzo repeated it in 
English. 

“Much obliged,” returned the cattleman, 
glancing up at the adobe walls; and his 
mask broke in a slow, grim smile. “Do you 
own this lake out here, too?” he asked. 

“Yes, my friend,” answered De Vega, 
“this poor place is mine. But come in—you 
are very welcome.” 

“T ain’t so sure about that,’’ observed the 
Texan with a shrug; “better wait till I 
tell you my business.” 

“Whatever it is, you are welcome,” re- 
plied Don Lorenzo. ‘Every man who comes 
here is my guest. This is your house, my 
friend, as long as you are in it, and all that 
I have is yours. Will you not have a cup 
of coffee and some tortillas and beans—or 
at least some cakes and sweet wine? The 
wine was made in Albuquerque by an old 
friend of mine, and the cakes my wife made 
herself. Timoteo!” 

He clapped his hands and a swarthy Mex- 
ican in the doorway darted out and stood 
hat in hand. 

“Take this horse to the corral,” directed 
De Vega in staccato Spanish, “and give him 
an armful of hay!” 

“Here! Hold on!” protested the Texan. 
“That horse don’t eat hay. Well, all right, 
but I’m going to pay for it.” 

“Please don’t mention it!” begged De 
Vega. “I have lived here for twenty years 
and no one has paid me yet. That is, with 
one exception—and he is the only man that 
I ever turned away from my door. It is the 
custom of my”’people and all are welcome to 
Su Casa, which is the name I give my poor 
home. It means in Spanish, ‘Your house.’ ” 

He pointed to the name on a huge beam 
above the doorway and the Texan held out 
his hand. 


“My name is Monk,” he said, “Ike Monk 
—from Texas. Mighty clevah of you to 
ask me in.” 

“I am very glad to meet you, Mr. Monk,” 
replied Don Lorenzo, and led the way 
through the portals of Su Casa. 

These were doors of hewn pine logs, 
hauled down from the near-by mountains 
and strapped together with broad bands of 
iron. Enormous hinges, set in oak, upheld 
them from the sides, and the outside was 
studded with spikes; while on the inside two 
stout timbers hung ready at hand to bar 
the huge puerta against assault. Monk 
glimpsed guns and men in the guardroom as 
he passed through and out into the court- 
yard. 

Here within the unpierced walls which 
shut them off from the outside world the 
women lived a secluded life of their own. 
Dark faces peered out curiously from the 
doors of cell-like rooms that lined the four 
sides of the patio and by the well in the 
center an Indian woman stood straight and 
slim with an olla of water on her head. 
Pigs and goats wandered about, chickens 
darted to and fro, watching the doorways 
for something to eat; and under the arcade 
that shaded the western wall Navajo squaws 
were weaving blankets at their looms. There 
was a smell of washed wool, of stored corn 
and panocha sugar, and the fragrance of 
roasting coffee, and then they stepped into 
the long cool dining room. 

“Pancha!” called De Vega and from the 
kitchen far beyond a woman’s voice gave 
answer. “Café!” he ordered. “Tortillas y 
frijoles!' Will you wash your hands, my 
friend?” 

He led the Texan into a chamber, its dirt 
floor newly swept and sprinkled to keep 
down the dust, and as Monk glanced about 
he saw a bed all in white anc an image of 
the Virgin above it. 

“Pretty nice room,” he observed as he 
washed away the grime and combed out his 
grizzled beard, and De Vega nodded, well 
pleased. 

“It is your room,” he said, “as long as 
you are here. All my house is at your 
service. And if you happen to be short of 
change, here is guest money on the table. 
You are welcome to take what you need.” 

“Much obliged,” rumbled Monk; “don’t 
need none, jest at present. How long have 
you been -doing like this?” 

“All my life,” returned De Vega, “and my 
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father before me. 
my people.” 

“First I ever heard of it,” observed Monk 
and after a second look at the money he 
grunted and went back to the dining room. 

An old woman, her head decorously cov- 
ered with a rebozo, brought the coffee and 
placed it before them; then, hobbling back 
to the kitchen, she brought out beans in a 
porous olla, and a stack of fresh-made tor- 
tillas. But each time, as she came and 
. went, her beady black eyes scanned the 
rugged face of the Texano. It was a face 
broad and massive, with a high nose and 
craggy brows and an expression almost 
benevolent in repose; but Pancha had heard 
of the Texans since her youth and when he 
looked up she crossed herself quickly. 

“She is afraid,” laughed De Vega, “but 
you must not notice that, my friend. This 
is the first time she has ever seen a Texan.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said Monk. As 
he was drinking his coffee a shadow fell 
across the sunlit doorway. A Mexican, big 
and burly and with a saturnine, pock- 
marked face paced by and looked in at the 
visitor; then, as if standing guard, he took 
his place outside the door and the Texan 
glanced at his host. 

“That is Porfirio, my man at arms,” ex- 
plained De Vega reassuringly. ‘He is a 
good man, but muy matador. What I mean 
is, he kills too much; but I keep him to 
carry my arms.” 

He pointed to a long rifle and an ancient 
curved cutlass which the Mexican had slung 
over his arm and Monk nodded and went 
on with his meal; but his steady gray eyes 
returned often to the doorway, though he 
seemed to be listening to the story. 

“This man,” went on De Vega, “has been 
in sixty or eighty battles, in many of which 
he was wounded. That eye which he has 
lost was shot out by an arrow when we 
were bésieged by over two thousand Nava- 
jos, and when he was only eleven years old 
he killed three Apache warriors that had 
crept inside the gate.” 

“What—here?”’ exclaimed Monk incredu- 
lously. 

“Oh, no; in San Lazaro, where we lived 
when we were boys. My father was in com- 
mand of the garrison at that place. But 
when the Navajos were conquered we moved 
to Indian Lake—the Apaches were very bad 
then. Counting all together I have lost over 
a hundred relatives in these fights and raids 


It is the custom among 
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back and forth. For two hundred years my 
people have fought the Indians until only a 
few De Vegas are left. I have lost five 
uncles and three brothers, besides my 
mother”—he crossed himself—“but now 
perhaps there will be peace. Geronimo and 
the Apaches are gone.” 

“Yes—a good thing!” spoke up the 
Texan, suddenly finding his tongue. “It will 
open up the country for settlers. I noticed 
your cattle look fine.” 

“Ves, my cattle look fine—now,” returned 
De Vega. And he sat back in somber 
silence. 

“Well, I’ve got to be going,” said Monk, 
rising ponderously, and De Vega sprang to 
his feet. 

“Vou have forgot the wine, my friend!” 
he cried. ‘Pancha! Andale! El vinol 
Just sit down—I will get it myself!” 

He hurried to a sideboard and came back 
with two glasses which he filled with a sweet 
red wine. 

“Here’s to your health, my friend!” he 
said, and held his glass in the air. 

“Here’s how!” returned the Texan and 
smacked his lips as he tasted it. ‘“That’s 
good,” he pronounced; “that’s fine!” 

“Ts it not, now?” beamed De Vega, pour- 
ing out two more glasses. “Is it not a true 
wine? I have an old friend in Albuquerque 
—Don Cipriano Armijo—who makes it es- 
pecially for me. Your health, my good 
friend. Salud!” 

He tossed off the second glass and 
promptly poured out a third but Monk held 
up his hand. 

“That’s coming too fast for me,” he 
grinned. ‘Well, just this one and I’ll have 
to go.” 

“T will order your horse,” said De Vega 
as they stepped out the gate and stood in 
the blinding sun. “But while you are wait- 
ing I must show you my store, where I 
trade back and forth with the Indians.” 

He led the way across the road to where 
a group of bold-faced Navajos were gathered 
about the door of a squat adobe, and a few 
paces behind them Porfirio followed, bearing 
the rifle and sword of his master. Monk 
glanced up the road, where his trail herd was 
now in sight, and reluctantly followed his 
host. Behind counters, built breast high to 
ward off thieving hands and a possible hos- 
tile rush, two clerks were busily engaged 
spreading out bolts of rich cloth and measur- 
ing out coffee and sugar. Navajo men in 
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gorgeous tunics of velvet and velours, white 
pantalones and buckskin leggings and moc- 
casins, stood about in statuesque poses while 
they purchased still more bright-hued finery. 
Ponderous necklaces of beaten silver were 
suspended from their necks, along with 
strings of polished turquoise and coral; ban- 
doliers, studded with conchas, hung over 
their shoulders; and belts and bracelets re- 
vealed such a wealth of precious metal that 
the myth of the “Gran Quivira” seemed real. 

As De Vega entered they stood immobile, 
scarcely shifting their eyes, but when the 
time which their etiquette demanded had 
elapsed they approached and gravely shook 
hands. He spoke to them in Navajo, with 
a word for every man and gay smiles for the 
round-eyed children, and then the other 
Navajos from the outside strode in and 
added their salutations to the rest. Some 
men asked him favors, which he granted or 
refused without the least change of coun- 
tenance; and the Indians in their turn ac- 
cepted his decisions unmoved, after the stoic 
custom of their race. Indian women looked 
on shyly, their new-woven blankets at their 
feet, and as Monk passed by he spied one 
blanket in a pile that made him stop and 
stare. Broad bars of black and white ex- 
tended its full length; and across the wide 
center, as the emblem of a chief, there was 
a diamond in red and blue. And the fine- 
spun wool had a soft, silky luster that comes 
only from long years of use. 

“By George, that’s a fine blanket!” he 
exclaimed. “I wonder how much she wants 
for it.” 

De Vega turned to the woman and spoke 
rapidly in Navajo, then picked up the 
blanket and handed it to him. 

“This is a present from me,” he said. 

“Oh, no, no!” protested Monk. “I don’t 
want you to give it to me! Just ask her 
what it is and I'll pay for it.” 

“She had sold it to the store,” explained 
Don Lorenzo magnificently. “I am glad, 
my friend, that you like it.” 

“Tt certainly is wonderful,” stuttered 
Monk. “But say, I can’t let you pay for 
it. That’s an awful expensive blanket if 
I’m any judge of Navajos, and I’ve seen 
quite a few back in Texas——” 

“Tie it on the gentleman’s saddle!” said 
De Vega to a boy, and Monk followed him 
with muttered apologies. 

“Please don’t mention it, my friend,” 
broke in Don Lorenzo with a smile. “It isa 


custom of the country, with us. I am very 
glad you were able to find something which 
pleased you in this poor place of mine.” 

“Well, it’s sure mighty clevah of you, 
mumbled the Texan contritely, and turned 
once more to look for his herd. 

It was moving faster now as the steers, 
smelling water, broke into a lumbering trot; 
and almost in a panic Monk remembered the 
business which had sent him ahead of his 
cattle. 

-“Mr. De Vega,” he began as they stood 
beside his horse, “I came up here to ask 
you a favor. I know it don’t look good, all 
these cattle coming in, but I don’t aim to 
do you any damage. That’s my herd of 
cows that’s coming down the road—any 
objections if we water at your lake?” 

“None at all!” bowed Don Lorenzo; “the 
water is free for all. But of course, Mr. 
Monk, you will tell your men to be careful 
and not mix your cattle with mine.” 

“That’s something I always do,” re- 
sponded the Texan soberly, “and I thank 
you a thousand times for your favors. Any- 
thing I can do for you, don’t hesitate to 
mention it. I'l go a long ways for my 
friends.” 

He held out his hand and De Vega took 


”? 


‘it cordially. 


“I hope we can be friends,” he said. 

“We will be,” nodded Monk, stepping up 
on his horse and laying a caressing hand on 
the blanket. “I wasn’t looking for such 
treatment, I swear. We've had a hard drag 
—all the way from Indian Territory, and 
right in the dead of winter. Got ordered out 
in ninety days by the president’s proclama- 
tion and lost the bulk of my stuff in a bliz- 
zard. Four thousand head of cattle is all 
I’ve got left from twenty-two thousand and 
better. We was leasing, you know, from 
the Cheyennes and Arapahoes; but we 
wouldn’t grease the paws of a bunch of 
squaw-men politicians and in ninety days we 
were broke. Well, I’ve got to start all over 
again so, hearing this country was open, I 
gathered up my cows and started west. I 
suppose you own the water, hereabouts?” 

“Ves, the water is mine,” returned De 
Vega, “both this lake and Punta de Agua, 
where the stream runs down from Dark 
Cafion. When the government surveyors 
came through, the Apaches were still dan- 
gerous, so I sent out my best men to guard 
them; and in return for that favor the chief 
drew up my papers and had them recorded. 
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Having lived here so long, I was given squat- 
ter’s rights to a quarter section of land and 
this lake. All the rest of this big plain is 
public land, but of course there is no water.” 

“No, that’s it,” grumbled the Texan. 
“Lots of grass, but no water. What’s the 
country like over west and south?” 

“On the south there is water along the 
Tularosa River, but that is all taken by my 
people. When the surveyors came through 
they were living along the stream and the 
chief gave them the title to the land. To 
the west it is very dry, no water at all ex- 
cept from some very small springs; but in 
the White Mountains farther west, maybe a 
hundred miles from here, there is plenty of 
water and grass.” 

“This grass is good enough, right here,” 
went on Monk, squinting his eyes and gaz- 
ing off across the plains. ‘Never seen it 
better anywhere; but the country is bone 
dry—what’s it like up north, along those 
hills?” 

“That is a very good country,” replied 
De Vega noncommittally, “but the water is 
all controlled by Montemayor, the sheep 
king, so you could not settle there.” 

“Oh, Montemayor!” exclaimed Monk. 
“Sure, I met him at Socorro, when we were 
waiting to ford the river. Seemed to be a 
nice fellow; told us all about this country. 
But I didn’t know he owned any land. He 
was the man that sent us down here—but 
I’ll swear, he certainly gave us a bum steer!” 

“Bum steer—what you mean?” burst out 
De Vega with an oath, suddenly forgetting 
his precise and proper English. ‘You mean 
he tell you to come here?” 

“Yes, and three other herds that were 
trailing along behind us. Said there wasn’t 
any water farther north.” 

“He lied!” spat back De Vega. “There 
are the White Lakes, right on the trail, and 
only twenty-five miles from Magdalena. 
But here, on this road, it is forty miles to 
water; and beyond there is nothing—noth- 
ing!” He struck his fist into his hand and 
glared off across the plain, where the fore- 
front of the herd was drawing near. “Ah, 
that Montemayor!” he cried; “that cochino 
—that son of a goat! For forty years he 
has not dared to enter this land, for fear 
the Indians would kill him. I have pro- 
tected his poor herders a thousand times and 
now he plays me this trick. Just to save 
his own land he sends you off down here— 
and he calls himself my friend!” 
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He turned to Porfirio and the crowd of 
armed retainers who had gathered in the 
doorway to look on, and for a while the rat- 
tle of Spanish sounded like pistol shots in 
Monk’s ears as he told them of Monte- 
mayor’s treachery. 

“Cardi!” exclaimed Porfirio, spitting con- 
temptuously in the dirt, and De Vega turned 
to the Texan. 

“Who are these men,” he asked, “that 
follow behind you? Did Montemayor send 
them too?” 

“Every one of them!” declared Monk. 


. “They’re bringing ten thousand steers, be- 


sides my little bunch. It’s been the worst 
dry drive since we crossed the Staked 
Plains; so you want to look out, when they 
come.” 

“You bet your boots I’ll look out!” an- 
swered De Vega vindictively. “I have heard 
of these Texans, before. There are three 
brothers, no? And their name is Battles? 
What you think they try to do when they 
come through here?” 

“Well, they might take a few of your 
cows if they got into the herd—I’ve had 
trouble with ’em that way myself, Or they 
might make up their minds to turn ’em loose 
and settle down here—if not them, then 
somebody else.” The Texan paused and 
regarded him intently. ‘‘You’re sure to 
have some neighbors,” he went on hope- 
fully; “mebby you’d like to talk business 
with me?” 

“No, my friend,” replied De Vega, a pent- 
up anger in his deep voice, “I don’t want 
neighbors at all. This is my place, you 
understand; I took it away from the Indians 
and I put my cows in here first. If you 
Texans want to stop you will have to go 
on west. This water and this land are 
mine.” 

“Well, all right,” agreed Monk; “I jest 
thought I’d mention it, because you and 
me could git along fine. These Battles boys 
are hostile and they’ve got a lot more cows 
—and there’s a hundred thousand more be- 
hind them.” 

“What?” shrieked De Vega and, turning 
to his men, he burst into a torrent of Span- 
ish. 

“Que caramba!” exclaimed Porfirio, and 
spat again. 

“What you come for?” demanded De 
Vega, glaring accusingly at the Texan. 
‘Ain’t they plenty of land in your country? 
What you want to come out here for and 
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make my people so much trouble? We 
never seen a Texan before! We don’t want 
to see any!” 

“You'll see lots of ’em, right soon,” re- 
sponded Monk grimly, “because Texas is 
getting too small. And in the last few years 
there’s barbed-wire fences everywhere— 
that’s why they had to move. I was forced 
to come out here, but Si Battles and his 
crowd have been on the trail all their lives, 
Now the north trail is closed on account of 
the quarantine and, hearing about this coun- 
try, the whole bunch has tuk up and 
moved.” 


“T don’t like this at all,” stated De Vega, 


and Monk leaned down and tapped him on 
the shoulder. 

“Listen,” he said, “I haven’t got much 
money, but I’ve still got a herd of cows. I'll 
give you five hundred head for the right to 
water at your lake—or I'll move to this 
other place you spoke of.” 

“Punta de Agua? Dark Cafion? No, 
that is too close. I don’t want no neigh- 
bors, at all. This is my range—understand? 
And another thing, my friend, this is not a 
good country for cows.” 

De Vega’s voice lowered now and, his 
gust of anger having passed, he became sud- 
denly friendly and confidential. 

“Only because of this lake can I raise 
cattle,” he said. ‘The climate is very dry. 
Sometimes it doesn’t rain for two or three 
years—more than maybe to start a little 
grass. No, this country is for sheep which 
do not need to drink, perhaps for one month 
at a time; and then only a little drink, when 
the bushes they eat are bitter. But cattle 
must drink all the time. I know what I say 
because my people have lived here for more 
than two hundred years. We have an old 
saying which I have heard many times, and 
I know for myself it is true. A cow is like 
a buffalo, and cattle can only live where the 
buffalo lived before; but sheep are like the 
antelope which you see everywhere on this 
great plain—it is their nature to live where 
it is dry.” 

“Mebby so,” grumbled the Texan, “but 
I’ve got to be going. That’s my wagon, 
pulling in to the lake.” He reined away 
reluctantly, for the country looked good 
to him, and then suddenly De Vega spoke 


up. 

“Ts that your race horse?” he asked as 
the remuda of saddle horses came trotting 
in, led by a white stallion that held every 


eye; and Monk nodded with an admiring 
grin. 

“Yes. What do you think of him?” he 
asked. ‘We call him Golden Bridle.” 

“He seems a very good horse,” responded 
De Vega politely, and the Texan glanced at 
him pityingly. 

“That’s the best horse in New Mexico,” 
he said, and De Vega raised his eyebrows. 

“You mean he can run?” he asked. 

“Hell’s bells! He can beat any horse in 
the country!” boasted Monk, and De Vega 
translated for the rest. 

“Andale—vamos!’’ exclaimed Porfirio, 
with a gesture of contempt, and a rumble 
of laughter went up. 

“What’s the matter?” barked Monk; 
“don’t they think he can run? Well you 
tell them hombres to bring out something 
better before they make any cracks.” 

“E] Campeador!” shouted the Mexicans, 
as if divining his challenge, and a curly 
haired boy who had been standing by De 
Vega went off toward the corral on the run. 
Then as the Texan sat staring the boy came 
riding back on a palomillo, a horse even 
more beautiful than his own. Its body 
was cream colored, faintly dappled with 
deeper gold, its mane and tail silvery white, 
while its eyes glowed like amber in the sun. 
Never before in his life had Monk seen such 
slender legs nor a gait more indicative of 
speed but without a word he hauled out 


-his pocketbook and slapped it against his 


leg. 

“T’l] bet you my last dollar Golden Bridle 
can beat him,” he said, and De Vega looked 
up at him quickly. 

“Mr. Monk,” he said, “that is the best 
horse in New Mexico. He was raised by me 
and I have had to kill many Indians that 
have come and tried to steal him. Every 
man in this country knows my horse, El 
Campeador, which means ‘the conqueror 
of conquerors——’ ” 

“No difference!” broke in Monk, his 
deep-set eyes agleam, “I’m a poor man, right 
now, but I’ll bet my last cent——” 

“How much money have you got?” de- 
manded De Vega. 

“Well—not much,” admitted the Texan. 
“but T’ll tell you what I'll do—I’ll bet a 
hundred steers against a hundred of yours 
he can beat him a quarter of a mile.” 

“T will take that bet,” nodded De Vega; 
and, as his men set up a yell, the Texan 
turned on them defiantly. 
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“Vou want to bet?” he challenged, shak- 
ing his wallet at the dour Porfirio, but the 
man at arms shrugged his shoulders. 

“No tengo dinero,” he said. 

“Ves! Here!” clamored a voice and the 
curly haired, blue-eyed boy drew a couple 
of bills from his pocket. 

“All right?” inquired Monk, glancing 
over at De Vega, and Don Lorenzo nodded 
his head. 

“This is my son, Jaime,” he said. “You 
may bet all you please with him and I will 
make up the balance. But, since you are 
my guest, I wish to warn you once more 
that iv 

“Oh, ho!” laughed the Texan, his huge 
body shaking with mirth, “you don’t know 
my horse, that’s all. Why, that horse, 
Golden Bridle——” 

“ll bet you a thousand steers, instead 
of a hundred!” rapped out De Vega. “Or 
if you like, I'll match your whole herd.” 

“Oh, you will, eh?” returned Monk. 
“Well, I wouldn’t go quite that far, because 
my horse has had a hard trip; but I’ll tell 
you what I will do—I’ll bet five hundred 
steers against the right to water at your lake 
—and if I don’t win the race I move on.” 

Just for a moment De Vega hesitated, 
then he held out his hand and the Texan 
took it grimly. 

“You're going to have a neighbor,” he 
said. 





CHAPTER II. 


THE CONQUEROR OF CONQUERORS. 
THE fort house of De Vega stood on a low 

bench close to the lake, a huge square 
of solid adobe with loopholed towers at the 
corners and a mud corral stuck to its side. 
Not two hundred feet below a great spring 
rose from the ground and the water from 
this, cupped in a valley between two hills, 
made a lake as round and precious as a 
pearl. From the mouth of a dark cafion in 
the mountains beyond the green tongue of 
Punta de Agua lapped down, but on the 
Journey of Death that led east across the 
plains there was no water for forty miles. 

While the bets were being made in front 
of Su Casa, Monk’s remuda came pelting 
in, spreading out like a fan as the horses 
rushed down to drink. 

“Hey! Jason!” yelled Monk, jumping 
his horse out into the open and waving his 
hat at the wrangler, “don’t let Golden Bridle 
drink—I’ve matched a race!” 
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“All right, sir!” answered the boy and, 
spurring into the remuda he cut the racing 
horse out. Then as Golden Bridle circled 
back he shook out a loop and snapped his 
rope over the horse’s head. 

“Good boy!” shouted the Texan and, as 
he rode away and left them, De Vega 
clapped his hands for his horse. A mozo 
fetched him instantly, saddled and bridled 
and ready to go, and with Jaime beside him 
on the curvetting Campeador, Don Lorenzo 
rode down to the lake. The INM chuck 
wagon, drawn by four lathered horses, came 
thundering in and pulled up near the spring; 
and as the long-haired, greasy cook came 
down over the wheel the New Mexicans 
stared at it curiously. It was a huge, cum- 
brous affair with water barrels on each side 
and a tall grub box set in behind; and the 
body of the wagon was loaded high with 
canvas bundles, the beds of the absent cow- 
boys. Studiously ignoring his audience the 
cook unhooked his horses and tied them to 
the off wheels of the wagon. Then, throw- 
ing out some inch ropes and a bundle of iron 
rods, he proceeded skillfully to build a rope 
corral. 

Snatching the ax from its straps against 
the side of the wagon he drove the rods 
into the ground in the form of a circle, be- 
ginning and ending at the wagon wheels. 
He threaded the heavy ropes through eye- 
holes in the stakes and tied them to the 
spokes of the wheels. 

“Come on, kid!” he yelled and, as the 
Mexicans stood agape, the horse wrangler 
brought up the herd. Standing at the en- 
trance of the corral with a loose rope for a 
wing the cook headed off the leaders, while 
the wrangler, still leading his race horse, 
drove them pell-mell into the pen. Then 
the loose end was brought across and fas- 
tened to a stake and the cook cocked his 
head and grinned. 

“Don’t reckon these hombres ever seen 
thet done,” he said, but Golden Bridle now 
held every eye. 

He was deep chested and tall, with a 
smoothly rounded rump and legs both 
sturdy and long; and except for his dark ' 
eyes and his great, flaring nostrils he was 
a beautiful, silky white. 

“How’s your leg, son?” asked Monk, 
drawing the horse wrangler to one side and 
looking him over anxiously. “D’ye think 
you'll be able to ride?” 

“Surest thing!” laughed the boy. “Is this 
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the caballo you’ve got him matched 
against?” And the Texan riodded solemnly. 

“What you think of him?” he said at 
last. 

“Looks like he could run,” returned the 
wrangler. 

“Listen, kid,” began the cowman, whis- 
periny hoarsely in his ear, “I want you to 
win this, savvy? I’ve bet my last dollar 
and five hundred head of steers against the 
right to water at this lake. Never mind the 
steers—what I want is this water, before the 
rest of them rascals come up. What say? 
D’ye think you can do it?” 

“T can try like hell!” answered the boy. 
“How far will we run—a quarter?” 

“Quarter of a mile,” nodded Monk, with 
a knowing grin. “Trust me, when I’m back- 
ing a ‘Steel-dust.’” 

“Yep, they’re all quarter horses,” ob- 
served the wrangler sagely. ‘Well, in that 
case, I reckon we’ll win.” 

He turned with a sprightly air to inspect 
Campeador, and Jaime stuck out his chin. 

“How much—you bet?” he demanded in 
broken English and the wrangler returned 
his leer. 

“All Ive got!” he said. ‘“You want to 
bet, hombre? Well, put up or shut up— 
that’s me!” 

“How much you got?” asked De Vega. 
“My boy don’t speak English but he’ll cover 
your money, you bet.” 

“Ain’t got no money,” declared the horse 
wrangler recklessly. ‘But I’ll bet my sad- 
dle and gun. Yes, and my bridle and spurs 
—they’s nothing small about me. How 
much does he want on that hat?” 

He gazed with frank approval at the high- 
peaked Mexican sombrero which Jaime had 
jammed down over his curls, and Jaime 
pointed laughingly at his. It was a flat- 
topped, broad-brimmed Stetson, with a dog 
collar around the band, and the wrangler 
snatched it off. 

“T’ll bet you even!” he challenged and 
De Vega smiled indulgently. 

“Very well—he says ‘Yes,’” he said. 
Then turning to Monk and leaving the boys 
to talk by signs, he asked: “Is this your 
son?” 

“Hell, no!” exclaimed Monk, “I’ve never 
been married. No, he’s jest a kid I picked 
up down on the Pecos, where they’d left 
him with a broken leg. It ain’t knitted good 
yet, but I don’t reckon he’ll hurt it. Only 
there’s one thing I’m going to ask—don’t 


let ’em shoot any guns off at the start, be- 
cause my horse is plumb gun-shy and might 
throw him.” 

“Oh, is he your jockey?” inquired De 
Vega, looking the boy over with new inter- 
est. “My son will ride Campeador.” 

“Ves, he’s my rider,” assented Monk, 
“and he’s a good one, too. But he’s hon- 
est—he won’t play no tricks. I’m on the 
level myself and I expect others to be the 
same. What time will we have this race?” 

“Well, your horse is tired now,” began 
De Vega politely, “and he hasn’t had wa- 
ter for some time——” 

“Oh, yes, he has,” broke in Monk, “you 
don’t know that kid at all—he’s been wa- 
tering him out of them barrels. So as soon 
as we have some grub and my trail herd 
gits in I’m game to run you, any time.” 

“Very well,” responded De Vega. “I sup- 
pose your cowboys would like to bet?” 

“Every man of ’em!” stated the Texan 
grimly. 

“Your horse must be very good, then; but 
El Campeador has never been beat 2 

“Neither has mine, Mr. De Vega, and he 
won't be.” 

“Yet you must admit,” smiled De Vega, 
“that one horse has got to lose—and why 
should it not be yours?” 

“Well, there’s no use talking,” said Monk 
with a grin. “All I'l say is my boys will 
bet every rag they’ve got, and we'll sure 
be afoot if we lose. Have you ever seen a 
chuck wagon like this one before? Well, 
come over and watch the cook work.” 

He led the way to the wagon where the 
cook, after unloading, was hopping about 
like a jumping jack. From a rawhide swung 
under the wagon he dragged out some dry 
cedar sticks, picked up before they entered 
the plains, and with furious blows of the 
ax he soon had one broken up and a fire 
strung out against a log. Then, as he waited 
for coals to form, he laid his Dutch ovens 
against the blaze and mixed up the dough 
for ‘nis bread. He reached back into the 
grub box and brought out a can of lard 
which he poured into the bottom of a broad 
oven, and as the grease began to hiss he 
cut steaks from a quarter of beef and 
dropped them deftly in. The huge coffeepot 
was filled up and set over the fire to boil 
and, just as the biscuits went into the oven, 
the leaders of the herd trotted down to the 
lake and drank. 

Others followed close behind them, low- 
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ing and fighting with their long horns as 
they prodded their way out to drink; and 
soon in a long line they spread out along the 
shore, wading deeper to escape the pressure 
from behind. After their long drive across 
the plains, on the Journey of Death which 
was soon to be strewn with dry bones, they 
crowded out into the lake and stood almost 
submerged, soaking the water up through 
their hides. Then as their thirst was slaked 
and the cowboys moved them off they 
spread out over the plain to graze. 

One by one the hard-faced punchers rode 
over to the wagon, throwing off their sad- 
dles by the rope corral and putting their 
jaded mounts inside. They walked stiffly, 
in high-heeled boots and broad, apronlike 
chaps, and as they came to the fire they 
glanced once at their guests and filled up 
their plates from the ovens. Then, sinking 
down cross-legged, they sipped their scald- 
ing coffee and ate in wolfish silence. Don 
Lorenzo looked them over and never in his 
life had he seen men more hardy and grim. 
Every one wore a pistol in his belt or chaps, 
and there was a gun slung on every saddle; 
but what he noticed most was the ironlike 
cast of countenance, the deep-set eyes and 
stubbly beards. 

“Well, set up!” invited Monk, taking 
some tin plates from a box and offering them 
to his guests and, still marveling at their 
ways, Don Lorenzo and Jaime sat down on 
the ground with the rest. 

“Your biscuits are good,” said De Vega 
with the courtesy of his race and Monk 
nodded as he poured out some coffee; but 
the cook, after staring at him a minute, mut- 
tered an oath and turned to a friend. 

“Don’t reckon they’ve ever seen riz’ bis- 
cuits before,’ he said, and the Texans 
glanced sidewise at De Vega. 

“He’s got a good hawse,” observed one 
of them at last and a rumble passed through 
the crowd. 

“Jest good enough to lose,’ spoke up an- 
other. ‘“How’s old Golden Bridle, kid— 
feelin’ all right?” 

“Fine as silk,” responded the wrangler 
who was vigorously rubbing him down while 
he doled out water and grain. “You boys 
want to bet on this race?” 

“By grab—yes!” chorused the cowboys 
and De Vega turned to Monk. 

“T will cover all their bets,” he said. 

“All right, boys,” spoke up Monk, “but 
being as accidents will happen, I don’t 
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reckon you’d better stake your guns. The 
fact is,’ he went on, “I done put up all 
my money, so there’s nothing to buy ’em 
back with, if we lose. Same way with your 
saddles and rigging, but use your own judg- 
nient—I don’t want to stand in your way.” 

“T put mine up,” boasted the wrangler 
and the cook cackled shrilly. 

“Never did have no sense,” he railed. 

“T will not bet, except for cash,” inter- 
rupted De Vega hastily. “It might cause 
bad feeling—when you lose.” 

“Hear ’im talk,” jeered the cook, sud- 
denly taking the other side; and reaching 
down into his overalls he fetched out a 
long purse which he emptied into his hand. 
Others followed his example but their stock 
of money was small and, grumbling sulkily, 
they rode out to the herd. Now that the 
cattle had all drunk their fill at the lake 
they were thrown off the water and turned 
out to graze while preparations for the race 
went on. 

First the distance was paced off on the 
smooth road past the house, which they 
now saw was a well-laid-out race course; 
then, as the Navajos gathered about, the 
Texans mixed among them, betting their 
saddles and guns on their running horse. 
By signs and reckoning fingers the value of 
each article was established, every finger 
flashed up meaning a dollar in trade; and 
soon along the track the cowboys and Nava- 
jos stood in pairs with their pile of plunder 
between them. Against the saddles and 
chaps of the reckless Texans the Indians put 
up blankets and silver, stripping off neck- 
laces and richly mounted belts without a 
qualm; but the faith of Monk’s cowboys re-. 
mained unshaken through it all and they 
greeted their champion with a yell of enthu- 
siasm. 

Stripped down to his riding tights and 
with a light pad on Golden Bridle, the horse 
wrangler, grinning confidently, rode up and 
down the course to acquaint his mount with 
the track. At times he shouted to the 
Texans to remove sticks and tiny rocks; but 
on account of his broken leg, which was still 
in splints, he rode with both feet out of 
the stirrups. And now Jaime came out, 
stripped down to a G string and with his 
knees thrust under a surcingle. 

“Santiago!” he shouted and at that war 
cry of the Spaniards El Campeador was off 
like a shot. 

“By grab—he can run!” complained 
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Monk and the Mexicans whooped with de- 
light. 

They had been kept inside the gate by 
the order of their jefe but the flat roofs 
and towers were swarming with men while 
the balcony along the front of the secénd 
floor revealed the half-hidden faces of the 
ladies. For, though he welcomed every 
stranger, the wife and daughters of De Vega 
were carefully secluded behind the lattice 
of their portico. It was the Spanish custom 
that had descended from his ancestors. 

“Viva El Campeador!” cried a shrill voice 
from the balcony and Jaime looked up and 
smiled. The two riders came together and 
rode up toward the scratch where the start- 
ers were waiting impatiently, and as they 
passed the iron-barred gallery an eager hand 
was thrust out and the wrangler impudently 
waved back. 

“Not for you!” laughed Jaime, giving him 
a playful push. +#Tha’s my seester—she 
say, ‘Good luck’—to me!” 

“Ump-um!” grinned the wrangler and 
turning on his horse he bowed and touched 
his heart. 

“A-ah, don’t git so smart!” sneered a 
harsh voice from the crowd and the wran- 
gler whirled like a flash. Among the grin- 
ning Texans who stood along the track there 
was only one face with a hostile glare—a 
face crude and bearded, with high cheek 
bones and slanting eyes—and a nose as flat 
and broad as an ape’s. It was the face of 
“Cub” Battles, who had ridden up during 
the excitement, and the wrangler glared 
back defiantly. 

“Go chase yourself!” he cried and as he 
trotted up the track Battles rode vindic- 
tively after him. 

“Who’s the boss here?” he demanded, 
spurring up to the start where De Vega and 
Monk were conferring. “I want to warn 
you, Mr. Mex, they’re ringing a race hawse 
in on you, so you’d better look out how you 

” 


“That is all right, my friend,” bowed De 
Vega. 

“Oh, you think you can win, hey?” 
mocked Battles; “well, that’s what makes 
hawse races, they say. A difference of opin- 
ion—but at the same time, mister, you want 
to look out for that jock’. He’s crooked and 
I know it—used to work for me, but I fired 
him—and you watch him or he’ll shore do 
you dirt.” 

“Many thanks—I will watch him,” re- 


turned De Vega. “And now shall we be- 
gin?” he asked Monk. 

“Suits me,” answered Monk, “but who’s 
going to judge the finish? We don’t want 
to have any dispute.” 

“We will both go,” suggested De Vega, 
“and let the boys start themselves. They 
can wheel at the drop of a hat.” 

“No, make it a pistol shot—I’ll start ’em,” 
volunteered Battles and Monk started to- 
ward him with an oath. 

“You keep out of this!’? he warned and 
Battles bristled. 

“This is a free country, ain’t it?” he 
asked. 

“You'll soon find out,’’ answered Monk, 
“if you don’t mind your own business. And 
no shooting goes—understand?”’ 

“T’ll snap a cap at you if you give me any 
more lip,” threatened Battles with a savage 
snarl but as the Texan met his eyes he 
backed off. “Well, go ahead and rob ’em,”’ 
he said. 

“T am satisfied,’ announced De Vega in 
the precise English he habitually spoke and 
Monk grunted and rode off down the course. 

Now as they saw the track before them 
and the expectant crowd on every side, El 
Campeador and Golden Bridle began to 
fight their heads and rear, trying vainly to 
break into a run; but the jockeys reined 
them back and as they rode down to the 
scratch the horse wrangler hooked his feet 
into the stirrups. His face set as he ap- 
proached the mark and turned his horse on 
the line; and Jaime, holding a switch, rode 
evenly beside him, the two horses turning 
like one. Then, just as they faced back, 
the hat dropped to the ground and they 
whirled in their tracks and were off. But at 
the first mighty bound El Campeador took 
the lead and the Mexicans set up a shout. 

They went thundering down the track 
with Campeador still in the lead by the 
length of that first agile jump and, with his 
switch out behind playing a tattoo, Jaime 
leaned forward and went flashing past the 
house. 

“Santiago!” he cried-and the Mexicans 
echoed the ancient battle cry to which the 
Spaniards drove the Moors from Spain. 
But as the race was almost run the crouch- 
ing Texan raised his whip and smote his 
horse once across the hip. In an instant he 
was up in front, fighting neck and neck with 
the Conqueror of Conquerors; and at the 
second blow of the whip he leaped a length 
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ahead and held it till he crossed the line. 
Then, fighting against the bit, he went 
bounding down the road while the Texans 
set up a cheer. El Campeador followed be- 
hind him, struggling desperately to take the 
lead, but Jaime jerked him back in a pet 
and the Mexicans on the housetops were 
still. The Conqueror of Conquerors was 
vanquished at last and the Texans were 
collecting their bets. 


CHAPTER III. 
A FREE- COUNTRY. 


AS he rose in his stirrups to see the finish 

of the race Lorenzo de Vega had his 
head thrown far back and his fighting nose 
upraised like a beak. It was one nose among 
a thousand, curved in the lines of an ellipse 
like the crescent of the moon, and as he 
gazed past its hook there was a battle light 
in his black eyes and the rage of despair in 
his heart. For he had bet more than he 
had; and wagered that which, if he gave it, 
would make him less than master of Su 
Casa. He had staked his right to Indian 
Lake, and lost it; and worst of all, to a 
Texan! He sank back in his saddle and 
for the moment all went black, for El] Cam- 
peador had lost. 

“Well—we win, eh?” observed a voice at 
his side and De Vega turned savagely on 
Monk. Once more the fighting nose was 
raised like an eagle’s beak but at sight of 
the mild smile on the Texan’s broad coun- 
tenance he checked himself and said noth- 
ing. After all, Monk’s horse had won. 

“Hard luck,” went on Monk, “but as you 
said a while ago, one horse jest naturally 
had to lose. You don’t need to mind about 
the money.” 

“What money?” demanded De Vega ar- 
rogantly. 

“Well, the money that your boy put up 
against my pocketbook. All I wanted was 
the water right—and I got it.” 

“Yes—you got it,” answered De Vega, 
after a silence. 

“Jest make me out a paper——” began 
Monk; and for a third time the fighting 
beak went up. 

“I give you my word, as a gentleman,” 
De Vega said. “But I don’t sign no papers 
—no, sir!” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” soothed Monk, “I 
hope you’re satisfied about the race. It was 
run fair and square, and all that?” 


“Yes, it was run fair and square!” burst 
out De Vega angrily. “Por el diablo! I’m 
going to kill that horse!” 

He reached for his knife as El Campeador 
came galloping back, champing his bit and 
almost out of control, but the calm voice 
of the Texan halted him. 

“Better not. I’ll buy him,” he said. 

“Well, what’d I tell ye?” grated another 
voice in Lorenzo’s ear, and he turned to see 
Cub Battles grinning at him. “Didn’t I 
tell you they was ringing in a race horse on 
you?” he demanded. “How much did you 
have up on it, anyhow?” 

“T bet him five hundred steers against the 
right to water at his lake,” answered Monk 
as De Vega only glared. ‘And there was 
a little side money, to boot.” 

“Five hundred steers!” yelled Battles. 
“What? For watering at that lake? By 
grab, I’ll git it for nothing!” 

“T mean permaneniéky,” corrected Monk, 
and Battles stared. 

“Well, so do I,” he said. “Why not?” 

“Because he holds the land all around 
the lake with a regular, U. S. patent. He 
could fence it and keep us all out.” 

“Not me!” bellowed Battles shaking his 
head like a charging bull; “I’ve come here 
to water, and I'll water. This is a free 
country, ain’t it? I ask permission of no- 
body, let alone a dad-burned greaser!” 

He faced the Spaniard defiantly, for De 
Vega, at the epithet, had clutched his knife; 
but after an instant De Vega withdrew his 
hand—for the Texan was waiting to kill 
him. 

“That is all right,” he said at last, his 
narrowed eyes burning wickedly, “the wa- 
ter is free for all. I welcome all men, no 
matter how vicious and ignorant, but after 
you have watered and rested your cattle 
I shall expect you to drive them on.” 

“Go ahead and expect,” jeered Battles 
and turned to follow the crowd. 

With one accord they were returning to 
the house in the wake of the two prancing 
horses, Monk’s cowboys grinning with tri- 
umph and loaded down with Navajo 
trophies, from necklaces to silver-mounted 
bridles. In the lead rode Jaime on the un- 
ruly Campeador, who seemed to smart under 
his unaccustomed defeat; and close behind 
him followed the horse wrangler, his injured 
leg free of the stirrup again, but riding his 
spirited mount like a centaur. On his head 
he wore two hats, the first fruit of his vic- 
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tory, the gorgeous sombrero of Jaime, and 
his own on top of it, and he was grinning 
from ear to ear. : 

“Here, amigo!” he said, reining in beside 
Jaime and clapping his Texan hat over his 
curls, “take that and don’t look so sorry.” 
He slapped him on the back and after a 
moment of angry silence Jaime relented and 
allowed the hat to remain. 

“Aw—here!” burst out the wrangler, 
passing over the Mexican sombrero, “take 
your danged old hat—I don’t want it. Take 
’em both, dog-gone it, if it’ll make you feel 
any better ” 

“No, no!” exclaimed Jaime indignantly. 
Then, bursting into a laugh, he put the 
Texas hat on his own head and passed 
back the high-topped sombrero. 

“Muchas gracias,” he said, “me Texano, 
now—no?P” 

“Sure, and I’m a Mexican!” grinned the 
wrangler. “Buenas tardes, senorita,’ he 
bowed, taking off his sombrero to the lat- 
ticed balcony, and at that moment Cub 
Battles rode up. 

“At it .again, eh, you danged smart 
Aleck?” he snarled and, whipping out his 
pistol, he fired it off under Golden Bridle’s 
belly. For a desperate moment the wrangler 
clung to his reins as his horse reared and 
leaped aside and then, dropping his plunder, 
he straightened himself in mid-air and 
dropped like a plummet to the ground. But 
when he landed there was a crack, and as 
his bandaged leg doubled under him he top- 
pled and fell flat in the dust. Golden Bridle 
bolted like a shot and rushed off across the 
plain, pursued by a dozen riders; and as the 
crowd surged in the horse wrangler sat up, 
holding his leg and cursing Cub Battles. 

He was a slow-moving man and, seeing 
the mischief he had done, he sat dum- 
founded on his horse; but when he heard the 
curses that were being heaped upon him 
he was stung to a new vindictiveness. 

“Stet yore mouth,” he yapped back, “or 
I'll git down and do it for you. I jest broke 
yore leg this time, but if you keep on giv- 
ing off haid I’ll jump down and break yore 
danged neck.” 

“Vou wait till I get my leg fixed and I’ll 
kill you!” cried the wrangler; “you don’t 
dare pick on a man!” 

“Here, you git away from here!’’ ordered 
Monk, riding grimly in on Battles. “Git 
away and keep  a-going—understand? 
You’ve got no business picking on this boy 





the way you have. You heard what I said— 
now git!” 

He made at him so threateningly that the 
burly Texan slunk away and Monk turned 
to the boy on the ground. 

“Break your leg again, kid?” he asked, 
dropping down and stripping the splints 
off. “I wouldn’t have had this happen for 
anything. What the devil has come over 
that pot-licking hound? What’s made him 
so ringy, all at once?” 

“Oh, he’s sore about that water right you 
just won off of this outfit and he’s taking it 
out on me. Don’t dare to fight a man or 
anybody his own size 2 

“There, there, kid,” soothed the cowman, 
“don’t cuss so.” 

“Ves, but the ornery whelp went and 
broke my leg before,” wailed the boy as he 
tried to get up. “And now,” he burst out, 
“I can’t go on with you—there ain’t any 
room on the wagon.” 

“Well, we’ll make room,” promised Monk 
but as they were picking the boy up De 
Vega stepped in and stopped them. His 
fit of anger was over and he was his old, 
courteous self—the owner of Su Casa still. 

“Leave the boy with me,” he said, “and 
he shall have the best of care. I have an 
old nurse who can set his leg just right—but 
we must hurry before it swells.” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t want to trouble you,” 
began Monk half heartedly, but without 
more demur he helped carry the boy inside 
where he was laid on a clean, white bed. 
Women and servants rushed in and out, 
bringing towels and hot water, and soon 
with an agonizing yank the bones were 
snapped back and held in place by splints 
made from yucca. Then as old Tia, the 
nurse, beckoned them all to go away, De 
Vega and Monk went out together. 

“Tt’s an old grudge,” explained the Texan 
as they stepped out the door and stood in 
the busy patio. “This kid comes from good 
people but these Battles boys got hold of 
him and tried to make him a regular tough. 
They broke his leg for him, down on the 
Pecos, by tailing his horse or something, 
and went off and left him, dead broke; but 
when I came along and picked him up for 
a wrangler, seems like they wanted him 
back. But he won’t work for nobody, for 
a spell.” 

“Have no fear,” said De Vega, “I will take 
the best of care of him—but now let us 
go up on the roof.” 
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He led the way up an outside stairway 
to the flat roof of the house, which was pro- 
tected by a loopholed wall; and, climbing 
up into the square tower that stood at the 
corner, he looked out over the plain. 

“There are three herds of cattle,” he said, 
half to himself, “all coming to drink at my 
lake—or shall we say ‘our lake,’ my friend?” 

“No, your lake,” corrected Monk. “I 
don’t ask for no title—jest the right to 
water my stock.” 

“And these. men—what of them?’ in- 
quired De Vega. 

“They’re a hard outfit,’ admitted Monk, 
“but old Si ain’t so bad. It’s this coyote, 
Cub, and Lee, the youngest boy—we’re 
due to have trouble, I expect.” 

“What kind of trouble, Mr. Monk?” 

“Well, trouble over the water. They’re a 
hard bunch to turn and I don’t look for 
them to move at all.” 

“JT will move them,” returned De Vega 
confidently. 

“Tf you need any help——”’ began Monk, 
but De Vega held up his hand. 

“T know just how to handle that kind of 
men,” he said. “I will need no assistance 
whatever.” 2 

“There’s one thing about them,” cau- 
tioned Monk, “they’re mean, but they stick 
together. If you whip Cub, you’ve got to 
whip Si and Lee—and they’re dead-hard 
games, every one of them.” 

“T will remember what you say,” prom- 
ised De Vega. Then, his voice suddenly 
breaking, he thrust his nose in Monk’s face 
and his eyes were like a maniac’s. 

“Did you hear what he called me?” he 
demanded. 

“No—what?” 
aback. 

“He called me a greaser!’’ hissed De Vega. 
“Me—a Spanish gentleman—a De Vega! 
My ancestors were knighted on the battle- 
fields of Spain, they came here and con- 
quered this country. Do you think I will 
let a dog of a Texan come by here and 
call me a greaser?” 

“Well, no,” responded Monk pacifically. 

“But they shall water,” went on De Vega, 
pacing restlessly to and fro. ‘They shall 
water and be welcomed in my house. That 
is the custom of my people, and all strangers 
are welcome—but we know how to deal with 
our enemies. My men are trained to fight, 
and they are ready to begin, but first we 
will let the cattle drink.” 


answered Monk, taken 


He muttered to himself as he gazed off 
across the flats to where the first herd was 
moving toward the lake. 

“Gregorio!’”? he shouted and from the 
guardroom below a deep voice made reply; 
then a young man, big and active, with the 
fighting De Vega nose, came bounding up 
the stairs and saluted. 

“That is my son,’ observed De Vega, 
after he had given him his orders. “Now 
you will see if we New Mexicans are vaque- 
ros.” 

As he spoke there was a rush of armed 
men past the house and into the adobe cor- 
ral, and with a deftness truly marvelous they 
caught and saddled their half-wild steeds 
and went galloping off toward the lake. 
Spreading out in a long line, the point of 
which still bored ahead, they gathered up 
their grazing cattle and, swinging back to- 
ward the south, pushed them up toward the 
mouth of Dark Canon. Within the space 
of half an hour the plains were swept bare, 
except for Monk’s close-held herd, and as 
the first of the Battles’ cattle rushed pell- 
mell into the lake the vaqueros came dash- 
ing back. Every man came on the run, set- 
ting his horse up with a jerk as he wheeled 
and entered the corral gate, but the master 
of them all was the young Gregorio, who was 
mounted on a superb black horse. 

“Your son is a good rider,’ observed 
Monk at last and De Vega nodded proudly. 

“Ves, he is muy jinete; and I have five 
other sons as good. They were raised in 
the saddle and even Jaime, my youngest, 
has ridden on the trail of the Apaches. Then 
besides them I have two sons-in-law who 
live over on the Tularosa and all the men 
of my range. They live up in these moun- 
tains, on little ranches by the streams; and 
when I send the word they come. Many 
times in years past they have sent to me 
for aid, when the Indians were running off 
their stock; and with my fighting men be- 
hind me I have whipped the Apaches off— 
that is something they will never forget. So 
I ask you, my friend, why should I fear 
the Texans? Are these Battles boys bet- 
ter men than my sons?” 

“No, I don’t suppose they are,” conceded 
Monk. 

“Then why should I fear them?” de- 
manded De Vega. 

“Well, you don’t,” the Texan answered 
bluntly and De Vega laughed and nodded. 

With the thunder of bellowing bulls and 
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the high mooing of cows a second herd of 
cattle came rushing in across the plains and 
hurled themselves into the lake. Packed 
ten deep along the shore and fighting sav- 
agely to horn their way through, the cattle 
pushed out until, barred from making a re- 
turn, they took water and swam across. 
Reckless riders spurred in among them, cut- 
ting off bunches from the flanks and spread- 
ing them further along the shore, until as 
the third herd came in Su Casa itself was 
surrounded by a mass of milling steers. 
They were wild, gaunt creatures, long of leg 
and broad of horns; and conspicuous among 
the rest were the enormous white-faced bulls 
that had been brought along to breed up 
the herd. From his station in the watch 
tower De Vega looked down upon their 
backs and the first chill of fear entered his 
heart. Here was an enemy more dangerous 
than the Texans themselves, for they would 
feed off the grass for miles. If he allowed 
them to remain—and their owners had 
turned them loose—Indian Lake would no 
longer be his. 

The three chuck wagons of the Battles 
boys had parked close beside the spring, al- 
most within a stone’s throw of Su- Casa, 
and as evening came on and the cattle 
spread out to feed, the cooks served supper 
for all hands. There was drinking and 
loud laughter and at last with a whoop two 
Texans rode up to the house. They were 
young and smooth faced and better dressed 
than the rest; and the smaller one wore a 
huge hat, ornamented with the lone star of 
Texas, pulled down almost over his ears. 
De Vega glanced at them suspiciously as 
he stepped out the gate but the rule of his 
house was inexorable. 

“Good evening, gentlemen,” he bowed, 
“my poor house is at your service. Will you 
come in and have some refreshments?” 

“Got anything to drink?” demanded the 
tall cowboy eagerly and when De Vega men- 
tioned the wine he grinned. 

“Come on, kid,” he said, vaulting lightly 
to the ground and throwing his split. reins in 
the dirt; and after a high-voiced giggling 
protest, his companion stepped off, reveal- 
ing a flashy pair of small-sized boots. 

“T am Lorenzo Bernal de Vega,” an- 
nounced their host after a formal pause, 
and the tall cowboy responded reluctantly. 

“T’m Lee Battles,” he said, “and this is 
my pardner.” But he did not even offer 
his hand. 


“Oh, I see,” observed De Vega, “you are 
traveling together. Will you be pleased to 
enter my poor house?” 

“Sure thing,” answered Battles, “if you’ve 
got any wine. Them boys done drunk up 
all my whisky.” 

A shrill titter from his partner made De 
Vega start and stare again but he stepped 
back and bowed them in. Then, leading the 
way to the crowded dining room, he seated 
them near the head of the table, where his 
wife was pouring the coffee. 

“Mi senora,’ he said, with a short nod 
toward his wife, “el Senor Battles y com- 
panero.”’ Then, glad indeed that his guests 
merely stared, he called for the cakes and 
sweet wine. All up and down the table the 
swarthy faces of the Mexicans were turned 
to observe these strange guests and, some- 
what abashed, Lee Battles removed his hat. 

“Take off your hat, kid,” he nudged as 
the wine and cakes appeared, but his com- 
panion shook his head and giggled nerv- 
ously. ‘Take off your hat!” repeated Bat- 
tles, a broad grin on his face, and suddenly 
the Sefiora de Vega rose up. 

“Go to your rooms,” she said to her 
daughters in Spanish and fixed her angry 
eyes on her husband. There was a rapid 
interchange of Spanish, and as Battles tossed 
off his wine De Vega strode over and con- 
fronted him. 

“Who is this person?”’ he demanded and, 
without waiting for an answer, he reached 
over and snatched off the hat. A mass of 
blond hair, which had been coiled up in- 
side it, left no doubt that the person was a 
woman. 

“Your wife?’ inquired De Vega as she 
rose up and burst out laughing, and Battles 
scratched his head. 

“Not quite,” he said with a shameless 
smirk and the woman gave him a slap. 

“Vou shut up,” she said, “and git me 
back that hat. I didn’t come in here to 
be insulted.” 

“Here is your hat,’ spoke up De Vega, 
“and please never come back. You have in- 
sulted my wife and daughters.” 

“Who has?” demanded Battles brazenly. 

“Vou, sir!” cried De Vega, ‘“‘by bring- 
ing in this shameless woman. Leave my 
house, before I forget myself.” 

“T’ll go when I git good and ready,” re- 
plied Battles, and swaggered out the gate 
with his woman. 

“Cierra la puerta!” shouted De Vega in 
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a fury and the portero, sensing his rage, 
slammed the huge gates behind them and 
dropped the heavy bars into place. 

“Dog of a Texan!” cursed De Vega and 
with his man at arms behind him he rushed 
up the stairway to the roof. 

The two Texans were just mounting when 
he leaned over and glared down upon them, 
while the men around the wagons were look- 
ing on. 

“There he is!” exclaimed Battles, “let’s 
kick down his door for him!” And the 
woman backed up her horse. As his rump 
touched the gate she pricked him viciously 
with the spurs and, as if trained for such 
work, he let fly with both heels, hitting the 
gate a resounding whack. 

“Yeee—hooo!” cheered the Texans, run- 
ning to catch up their mounts; and as blow 
after blow awoke the echoes of Su Casa 
they rode up to join in the merriment. 

“Give ’em hell, kid!” they bantered, halt- 
ing their horses in a row and cheering on 
the spurring woman; but as Lorenzo de 
Vega posted his men along the roof Si Bat- 
tles, the oldest brother, rode up. 

“That'll do, boys,” he said. “They might 
misunderstand you and think you was try- 
ing to act rough. Lee, you dad-burned 
limb, quit that laughing and git her out of 
that! What d’ye think you’re trying to do 
—start a war?” 

“They done insulted me!” proclaimed 
Lee. “Slammed the door in my face, the 
low-down, ornery greasers!”’ 

“Well, you go back to the wagon,’’ or- 
dered Si, “before I take down my rope and 
tan your hide. Git out of hyer, now, every 
one of you!” 

He shook out a loop from the throw rope 
on his saddle and rode in, half laughing as 
he flourished it, and, with a playful whoop, 
Lee caught the woman’s rein and spurred 
away at a gallop. 

“They don’t mean nothing,” grinned Si, 
waving a negligent hand at De Vega who 
was standing with his men on the roof. “I'll 
be up and see you in the morning.” 

“You leave here!”” commanded De Vega. 
“I don’t want to see you! Water your 
cows and leave—in the morning!”’ 

“Tl leave when I git good and ready,” 
retorted Battles. “Or I might change my 
mind and stay a while.” 

“Then you will change your mind again,” 
answered De Vega but the Texan rode off 
laughing. 


CHAPTER IV. 
CONCERNING THE NATURE OF TEXANS 
| was daylight the next morning when 

Lorenzo de Vega strode out on his flat 
roof and looked down. By their wagons 
just below him the Texans were still sleep- 
ing, each man in his canvas-covered bed; 
but the cooks were up and busy and out 
across the flat the night herders were bring- 
ing in the horses. 

“Hijos del diablo!” he muttered between 
his teeth and Porfirio joined in the curse. 
He was standing behind his master, a heavy 
buffalo gun across his arm, the ancient cut- 
lass of the De Vegas slung below it; ‘and 
about his own belt there was a pair of huge 
horse pistols, with a long throwing knife in 
his boot. Nor was De Vega stripped down 
as on the day before when he had gone 
out to welcome his guests. He too wore two 
pistols and in the hollow of his arm he bore 
an old-fashioned Sharps repeating rifle. 

“They are late,” observed De Vega at 


last. 
- “This will wake them,” suggested Porfirio, 
tapping his gun. 

“No! No killing,” reproved De Vega. “I 
have talked with my father and he has 
informed me concerning the nature of the 
Texans. Most gringos think of money but 
the Texans think of cows—they value them 
more than their lives. Many years ago my 
father went to fight the Comanches in the 
country where these Texans come from, and 
he found them living in wagons, which were 
drawn by oxen, and killing all the buffalo 
for their hides. But when he went again 
he found them living in houses, and in place 
of the buffaloes they had cows. Now the 
grass is all gone and they have come to take 
our country, but we still have an arrow to 
our bow.” 

“We might kill the three brothers,” hinted 
Porfirio; “then the others would become 
frightened and go.” 

“No! No killing!” repeated De Vega. 
“These are not Indians, hombre, they are 
the first of many gringos who will come 
crowding in upon us. We did not think, 
amigo mio, when we joined with the sol- 
diers and chased the last Apaches into Mex- 
ico; we did not stop to consider that, when 
this country was made safe, the gringos 
would come in and take it. These men we 
see here are the first of many thousands 
who will come with their cows to our plains. 
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But when the sun is an hour high you will 
see these men, at least, all in flight and 
driving their cattle before them.” 

“Quién sabe,” shrugged Porfirio, grinning 
doubtfully. “You say we will not kill a 
man?” 

“Not a man!” warned De Vega, “or they 
will stay here and fight us, for I tell you 
they think nothing of their lives. But I 
talked with my old father and he told me 
for a certainty they value nothing in the 
world like their cows.” 

“Que barbaros!” muttered Porfirio scorn- 
fully, and looked out over the level plain. 
For miles, far and near, the cattle were com- 
ing in, strung out along the cow trails to 
the lake. But the herd of Monk was close 
held against the hills to the west, and their 
own cattle were pushed up Dark Cafin. 

“We will let them all drink,” said De 
Vega. 

The sun was an hour: high when, with 
Porfirio behind him, he showed himself in 
the watch tower; and now in contented 
groups the cattle stood all about, chewing 
their cud before they plodded back to feed. 
By their wagons the gaunt Texans were 
sprawled in slothful ease, resting up after 
the long drive across the plains; and when 
they saw De Vega with the cutlass on his 
hip they cocked their heads inquiringly. 

“Camastamos!” hailed Si Battles in bas- 
tard Spanish. 

“Good morning, sir!” returned De Vega. 
“T see your cattle have all watered, so now 
I must ask you to go. I have cattle of my 
own and they cannot use this lake until 
your own herds have gone.” 

“No-o hurry,” drawled the Texan inso- 
lently. 

“Very well, sir,” replied De Vega, “I have 
given you fair warning. Gregorio!” he 
shouted down behind. 

“Que manda?” 
promptly. 

“Bring the horses from the corral and put 
them into the patio—then close the gates 
and stand ready.” : 

“Al momento!’ replied Gregorio and with 
his young men behind him he trotted out 
into the corral. Instantly the air was full 
of ropes as each caught his favorite mount 
and led him out to be bridled and when the 
last was ready they leaped into the saddle 
and rushed into the patio. 

“Cierra la puerta!” ordered Gregorio and 
as the great gates slammed shut De Vega 


his son _ responded 


stepped out and raised his gun. Then as 
the Texans sat staring the heavy rifle spoke 
out and a huge bull sank to his knees. It 
was one of the broad-backed Herefords that 
they had brought to breed up their herds 
and as they leaped up the rifle spoke again. 
Another bull went down and, seeing their 
cattle being slaughtered, the Texans rushed 
for their guns. But when they looked up 
the roof was lined with armed men, crouch- 
ing down behind the loopholed wall. It was 
Gregorio and his retainers waiting to shoot. 

“Hyer! Wait a minute! Wait!” shouted 
Si Battles in a frenzy as he beheld his 
blooded bulls going down; but like the beat 
of a slow drum the old buffalo gun went on 
and on and at every shot a bull lurched and 
fell. And Lorenzo de Vega had now knelt 
behind a loophole, leaving nothing at which 
to shoot. 

“Jest wait!” pleaded Battles, riding half- 
way to the house and holding up his hand 
for peace; but as fast as he could fire and 
Porfirio could load, De Vega shot into the 
herd. The cattle were running now, stam- 
peded by the slaughter and the smell of flow- 
ing blood; and with a despairing curse Si 
Battles raced back and ordered his cowboys 
out. 

“Git ’em out of hyer! Git!” he yelled 
to his startled men and though the bullets 
were flying past them they mounted and 
spurred away, driving the stampeded cattle 
out of range. 

“Don’t shoot!” screamed Battles, riding 
back for a last appeal; but the big gun still 
kept on like the drums of doom and each 
shot brought down a bull. 

“T’ll kill that damned greaser!” Battles 
wailed again and again; but when the last 
of his herd was out of range he kept on 
across the plains to the north. At the wag- 
ons by the lake the cooks and wranglers 
sprang into action, throwing the harness 
onto the work horses and heaving in pots 
and kettles before they hooked up and fled. 
In a few minutes the plain was empty, ex- 
cept for the huge carcasses of what had once 
been the pride of the herd. 

“Vou.see?” said De Vega, turning tri- 
umphantly to Porfirio. “The sun is an hour 
high and the Texanos have all gone. And 
besides that we have plenty of beef.” 

He shouted down into the patio and men 
and women streamed out the gate; and 
when Monk, after a long wait, finally rode 
up to the house they were swarming like 
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ants about the kill. Even the Navajos, who 
during the shooting had disappeared into the 
hills, had returned for their share of the 
beef, and around every carcass Monk could 
see the flash of knives as they cut off the 
flesh in long strips. Already the lariats 
were strung along the roof to receive the 
slices of jerked beef and on a bull hide in- 
side the gate the women were salting down 
and rubbing in pepper and herbs. Ancient 
carretas, resurrected from the old corral, 
syueaked and groaned with the weight of 
more meat; and the vaqueros were pegging 
out the biggest of the bull skins to cut into 
strings for reatas. It was like an Indian 
village, when the buffalo still roamed the 
plains and the warriors had made their kill; 
but when Monk beheld the hides of the im- 
ported Hereford bulls he shook his head and 
sighed. 

“Good morning, my friend!” shouted De 
Vega from the watch tower, and the Texan 
glanced up at him grimly. 

“Who killed all those bulls?” he asked in 
a shocked voice. 

“T did,” answered De Vega, smiling. 

“Yes, but my God, man!” protested 
Monk, “those are thoroughbred Herefords— 
worth five hundred dollars apiece, back in 
Texas!” — 

“They should keep them back in Texas, 
then,” suggested De Vega, “instead of try- 
ing to steal my land.” 

“Yes, sure,” agreed Monk, “but them 
bulls were worth money—how many do 
you reckon you killed?” 

“T don’t know, my friend, but I killed all 
I could. Wouldn’t you like to have some 
beef?” 

“Hell—no!” grumbled Monk. ‘“Wouldn’t 
set right on my stomach. Well, I reckon 
I’ve lost my welcome—but what about that 
boy of mine you’ve got?” 

“He is being well cared for,” replied De 
Vega, “but his bones will not knit for a 
month.” 

“That’s it,’ complained Monk, “I don’t 
like to go off and leave him, and at the same 
time——” 

“You are welcome to stay, sir,” broke 
in De Vega. 

“What, and water at your lake?” cried 
Monk. . 

“Certainly, yes!’ responded De Vega. 
“Tidn’t I give you my word yesterday? 
You can stay as long as you like. But these 
Battles Boys became insolent and insulted 
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my family; so I drove them away, as you 
see.” 

He pointed to the dust, rising up in long 
banners as the huge herd plodded on to 
the north, and Ike Monk scratched his head. 

“Well, I didn’t know,” he mumbled; 
“thought maybe you’d changed your mind 
and called a feud on the whole State of 
Texas.” 

“No, my friend,” answered De Vega, lean- 
ing down from the tower with his most en- 
gaging smile, “my house is still Su Casa. 
You are welcome to come in as often as you 
wish, and all your friends are welcome; but 
these other Texanos have had to have a 
lesson, because this lake and this water are 
mine.” 

“That’s all right, then,” returned Monk; 
“hope we don’t have no trouble; but by 
grab, Mr. de Vega, it don’t seem quite right, 
killing off them fine Hereford bulls!” 

De Vega laughed silently and, running 
down the stairway, stepped out in front of 
his house. 

“Come in, sir,” he said, “and I will send 
back a vaquero to tell your men to bring up 
the cows. This lake is half yours, but I 
won’t sign no papers, because that’s some- 
thing I don’t understand. But come in and 
have some cakes and sweet wine.” 

He dispatched a boy to the distant herd 
and, seating his guest in the dining hall, 
called for Pancha to bring in the coffee. 
Then with the greatest good humor he sat 
down across the table and poured out two 
glasses of wine. 

“Salud!” he said. And holding up his 
glass, the Texan responded to the toast. 

“Here’s how!” he rumbled, “and I hope, 
Mr. de Vega, you won’t judge all Texans 
by them! ‘They’re good cowmen, none bet- 
ter, but jest a little too rough and ranicky 
to make what you'd call first-class neigh- 
bors. J didn’t want ’em here, nohow, and 
I’m shore glad you run ’em off. But you'll 
hear from them later—about them bulls. 
They’re fighting men, savvy? And of course 
you being a Mexican 4 

“T am a Spaniard,” corrected De Vega 
sharply. 

“Ves, I know,” nodded Monk, “but know- 
ing the Battles as I do, I jest want to warn 
you to look out. They’ve had trouble all 
the way west, fighting and gambling and 
wrecking saloons; and back on the Pecos 
where they wintered their cattle they stood 
off the officers of the law. This woman of 
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‘Lee’s backed her horse into a saloon and 
kicked the whole bar into kindling wood— 
seems like her horse has been trained to 
kick when you spur him—and they left that 
barroom a wreck. But when they tried to 
arrest Lee, old Si and Cub pulled their guns 
and stood the officers off. Then they’ve had 
a lot of trouble with the Mexicans along 
the trail, throwing their cows into the herd 
and such. So all together they’re a pretty 
hard outfit—that’s why I’m sorry you killed 
them bulls.” 

“It is lucky,” responded De Vega, “that 
our trouble went no farther. For if I had 
had my pistol I should certainly have killed 
that man when he called me a greaser yes- 
terday. That is a term of contempt and no 
true Mexican will endure it, much less a 
pure-blooded Castilian. My ancestors have 
been warriors for hundreds of years, being 
knighted for their services against the 
Moors; and when Mexico was discovered 
Lorenzo Bernal de Vega came over on the 
viceroy’s ship. You might have noticed the 
cutlass which my man at arms bears—that 
was worn by my great-grandfather, on my 
mother’s side, who was a captain in the 
Spanish navy; and the Esquipulo de Vega 
grant was given to another ancestor for his 
part in the Pueblo Rebellion. 

“That was an uprising of the Indians 
against the first Spaniards who conquered 
them; but after a long and bloody war the 
Pueblos were subdued, my ancestor being 
second in command. Then my father, this 
old man that you have seen about my house, 
was given a Mexican grant at San Lazaro, 
farther north. All his life he fought the 
Navajos and Utes until now his body is 
covered with wounds. I was born at San 
Lazaro, where I went out against the Apa- 
ches when less than eleven years old. So 
you can see, my friend, that war is no new 
thing to me; nor is it to my gente, my peo- 
ple. 

“We are not like those Mexicans that you 
meet along the river—they are cowardly and 
depend on us to protect them. They send 
out their sheep in the care of poor peons, 
who handle the herds on shares; but these 
rich men like Montemayor, who have made 
a fortune with sheep, they never risk their 
own lives. They always send out poor men 
who have been imprisoned for debt and 
have no choice but to do their master’s will; 
and when they were attacked these herders 
fled to me and I protected them and brought 


back the sheep. That has been my work 
for years and this Rico Montemayor has 
made maybe a million dollars in his busi- 
ness. But if I had not been here his herds 
would have been destroyed or driven away 
by the Navajos. Yet now I am still poor, 
for while I am away my cattle do not get 
the proper care; while that big bag of wind, 
that huge tub of fat, he hides at Socorro 
and prospers. 

“And now, Mr. Monk, you see how he 
rewards me—it was he who sent you down 
here! Yes, you and these other Texans, 
these bad, fighting Battles boys who would 
have taken my lake and my land. But you 
shall see how I repay him—I have had 
enough of words, and already my revenge 
is at hand. That is why, my friend, I am 
so happy this morning; for those three great 
herds are heading north across the plains 
and they will settle on Montemayor’s wa- 
ter. Then you will see him coming here, 
with his tail between his legs, to beg me 
to save him from the Texans; but I will 
only laugh, because I know he sent you 
down here to save his own water and land.” 

De Vega stopped and laughed, pouring 
out a glass of wine and filling Monk’s up to 
the brim. 

“T will teach him,” he went on, “which 
of us is the better man, for Montemayor is a 
coward! But me, I fear nothing—my fa- 
ther would kill me if I turned back from a 
hundred armed men. When I was a boy 
I went out to fight a Navajo who had dared 
any man to give him battle, and this is what 
my father said: 

“Bring me back his hair,’ he said, ‘or 
I will kill you with this pistol.’ And that 
was when I was eleven years old. Since 
then I have fought the Indians for nearly 
forty years until now my own sons are grown 
up. Do you think we are afraid of these 
Battles boys—these Texans? I could have 
killed them all, this morning. You know 
my man at arms is muy matador and when 
we came out on the roof this morning and 
saw them camped below us Porfirio wanted 
to kill them. They are not men trained 
to war or they would never camp so near 
my house, which you can see is also a fort. 
So I killed their bulls instead and now, as 
you see, they are heading for the trail to 
the north. 

“That is the best trail, after all, for it 
leads on to Arizona where there is plenty 
of grass and water. Only a hundred miles 
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to the west are the Sierra Blanca Mountains, 
which are covered with snow all summer, 
and in the valleys that lead down from them 
there is water at all times. But this coun- 
try. as you see, is very dry. It is a coun- 
try adapted to sheep, which can live on 
bitter brush; but a cow must always have 
grass. So I say it is for the best—and it 
would be better for you, too—but if you 
wish to remain I will make you an offer, 
which is to leave here and go up to Dark 
Cafion. 

“That is the big cafion, very deep, which 
yeu see to the south, where I drove all my 
cattle yesterday; and if you like the place 
1 will trade you the right to it in exchange 
for what you won yesterday. Will you go 
up and see it, my friend?” 

He leaned across the table and Monk 
read in his eyes a menace as well as a plead- 
ing. 
“Sure thing,” he said. “Right now.” 

“Very well,” responded De Vega. “I 
could not believe your horse would win or 
I would not have bet my water right for 
anything. But I thought—well, you know—I 
was sure my horse would win, so I did not 
care what I bet. That is my weakness, Mr. 
Monk, I will gamble on horse races. Many 


times my wife she scolds me; but if I can. 


get back my lake I will be happy again— 
and your cattle can drink here, anyhow. 
But up in Dark Cajfion there is plenty of 
water—you can see where it runs out at 
the mouth—and in all my life it has never 
gone dry, so I am not trying to cheat you, 
my friend. It may be I am foolish, trading 
a live horse for a dead one, because the 
Texans may take my lake, anyhow; yet this 
is my house, if I do call it Su Casa, and 
I want to have the lake to myself.” 

“Tl make the trade right now—if you'll 
give me a deed,” proposed Monk, but De 
Vega shook his head stubbornly. 

““No—no papers,” he declared. “That is 
another great weakness of mine, and one 
time it cost me a fortune. I will give you 
my word, as a gentleman.” 

“Your word is good with me, but with 
these Texans it is different. I’ve got to 
prove title to my land—otherwise they will 
take it away from me.”” 

“What—you mean they will drive you 
away?” 

“Either that or there’ll be a killing. I 
am a peaceable man, myself, and God knows 
I’ve had enough trouble.” 


.pers, so I guess it will be all right. 


“Oh, you mean with those Indians, when 
they took your land away and drove you 
cut into the blizzard?” 

“No, no!” exclaimed Monk with a weary 
smile, “you don’t git the idee, at all. The 
Indians were my friends, but there were 
some squaw-men politicians that tried to 
make me grease their paws. When I re- 
fused, the President of the United States 
ordered me out in ninety days. That’s why 
I want this deed.” . 

“““Teed?’” repeated De Vega with a puz- 
zled frown; “what kind of a paper is a 
deed? I never seen one, myself, but all the 
papers that they sent me I put away in a 
corn sack.” 

“You'd better get them recorded,” warned 
Monk. “But a deed is just a paper saying 
you give this land to me—I mean what 
yeu’ve got in Dark Cafion.” 

“You know how to make one?” queried 
De Vega. 

“Well—no,” admitted Monk, “not in the 
regular form. But if you’ve got the pa- 
pers that the land office sent you I reckon 
a quitclaim will do.” 

“And what is a quitclaim?” inquired De 
Vega. 

“Tt’s a piece of paper giving a description 
of the property and saying you have sold it 
to me—or at least that you don’t claim it 
any more. You can write it out yourself, if 
you want to.” 

“Oh, is that all?” said De Vega. ‘Well, 
I think I can do that. Don’t you take it 
to a lawyer at all? Because I’ll tell you, 
Mr. Monk, I have had lots of trouble and I 
don’t sign no more lawyer’s papers! I 
don’t trust lawyers.” 

“Nope, jest write it out yourself and get 
your wife and son to sign it, and give me 
that deed from the land office. I'll have it 
recorded next time I go to Socorro and I’d 
advise you to do the same with yours.”’ 

“Oh, ‘recorded,’” burst out De Vega with 
a radiant smile; “I remember, that sur- 
veyor had it recorded. He was a good 
friend of mine and he fixed up all my pa- 
No?” 

“Good enough,” agreed Monk and when 
the papers had been made out he heaved a 
great sigh and rose up. “Well, Mr. de 
Vega,” he said, “I’ve got to be going now; 
but I hope this is satisfactory to you. If 
it ain’t, jest let me know and we'll talk it 
over again, because I always aim to do 
what’s right. And if you'll take my advice 
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you'll put a fence around that lake, before 
the next trail herds come in.” 

“No, my friend,” smiled De Vega, “I 
thank you for your advice, but the water is 
free to all. That is the custom of my peo- 
ple—we make every one welcome—and I do 
not wish to change.” 

“All right,” grumbled Monk, “it’s your 
lake—suit yourself.” And he went out with 
the deed in his fist. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE DOVE SONG. 


Alt the morning the Mexicans swarmed 
in and out the gate, bringing in hides 
full of tallow, and beef to be dried on the 
ropes that now hung everywhere; and as 
they worked the blood-smeared men cut off 
dainty morsels of meat and ate them with- 
out going to the fire. On the mud stoves 
in the kitchen where the grease pots were 
all seething there were chicharrones, crack- 
lings, for all; the dogs and long-nosed hogs, 
after numberless returns, now snuffed dis- 
dainfully at the leavings. There was laugh- 
ter and gay singing, with a long cancidn 
reciting the defeat of the Texans; and after 
the work was done the courtyard was wa- 
tered and swept clean, for that night there 
would be a grand baile. Then as midday 
came on they retired for their siesta, since 
the dance would keep them up all night. 

The drone of women’s voices in the 
kitchen grew fainter and a brooding quiet 
pervaded the patio. A pair of doves in 
separate cages set up a honey-sweet, inces- 
sant cooing and a mocking bird trilled from 
the balcony. Then, down the stairway that 
led from the rooms above, there came the 
patter of light feet and the horse wrangler 
looked out through the bars. All the morn- 
ing he had lain by the guest-chamber win- 
dow, gazing out from the cool darkness into 
the sun-struck patio and watching the Mex- 
icans at their work; but now the busy court- 
yard was deserted and the footsteps on the 
stairway echoed loudly. 

“Angelita!” called a voice from the door- 
way behind and for the first time Jason 
Coles beheld “Little Angel.” She was a 
young girl, hardly grown, with a mass of 
curly black hair and a pleased smile wreath- 
ing her lips. At the call from above she an- 
swered: 

“St, mama!” and sped away across the 
empty court. The golden bobs in her ears 


seemed to dance in the sunlight, there was a 
twinkle to her dainty feet, running fast; and 
as the voice from above became insistent, 
she turned and glanced back impatiently. 
There was mischief in her eyes and the 
naughty smile had not vanished; but as she 
came to a lone rosebush, carefully fenced 
off in the corner, she answered sweetly: 

“Si, mama!” Then, reaching far over, 
she plucked a single yellow rose and hid it 
behind her skirt as she danced back. 

“Angelita!” scolded the voice and Jason 
saw the sefora, gazing down from a cobalt- 
blue doorway. She was a big, commanding 
woman, dressed in silk and with a black 
mantilla which accentuated the nunlike 
whiteness of her face; and she, like her 
daughter, had curly black hair, held in 
place by a high Spanish comb. 

“What?” pouted the girl, stopping dead 
in her tracks; and her mother burst forth in 
rapid Spanish. 

“No!” cried Angelita but as her mother 
stamped her foot she laughed and started 
running toward the stairs. The sefora 
smiled back and disappeared into the room 
and as she did so Angelita swerved aside 
and came to a halt just outside the barred 
guest-room window. For an instant she 
peered in, then her hand slipped through the 
bars and Jason caught the fragrance of a 
rose. Their eyes met in a swift challenge 
and as the rose fell on the coverlet he re- 
membered who she was and smiled. Those 
were the two mischievous eyes which had 
looked down at him from the balcony when 
he had ridden forth to the horse race on 
Golden Bridle, and that was the slim hand 
that had waved through the lattice when he 
had ridden beside her brother, Jaime. It 
was to those eyes and that hand that he 
had raised his big sombrero when Cub Bat- 
tles had caught him off his guard; and the 
next moment he had been down, crushed and 
crumpled in the dirt, with his leg twisted 
under him, broken. She was smiling and 
he smiled back, gayly. Then with a whirl 
she was gone and from the upstairs doorway 
a voice was calling: “Angelita!” 

“Si, mamita!’’ she answered breathlessly 
and with a bound went flying up the stairs. 

The boy picked up the rose and gazed at 
it curiously, for the roses in his life had been 
few. The time before, when he had broken 
his leg down on the Pecos, he had conva- 
lesced in the back room of a saloon. He 
remembered a song, “The Yellow Rose of 
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Texas,” but this was a yellow rose from 
Spain; and as he lay there in the silence he 
smiled at the thought of the darting, eager 
child who had brought it. She was a De 
Vega too, for though she had her mother’s 
hair, her small, determined nose possessed 
the same crescentlike curve as her father’s. 
And she held her head high, but more like 
a dancer than the daughter of a fighting don. 
Every move that she made had the darting 
quickness of a humming bird and the swift, 
radiant charm of a child. But she was not 
a child, or if so a very naughty one, for her 
mother guarded her closely. For an hour 
he lay watching, his eyes upon the stair- 
way, until at last old Tia came shuffling 
through the doorway and threw up her 
hands in despair. 

“Cuidado, senor—be careful!” she 
pleaded, drawing him back and straighten- 
ing out his leg; and while she still mut- 
tered and examined the swollen limb an old 
man came and looked on, grinning. He was 
thin and bowed over, with a sparse white 
beard and hair that stood up straight and 
wiry; and as the nurse went out he stood by 
the bedside and gazed at the Texan fixedly. 
Then sitting down in a chair, he drew up 
his trousers leg and exposed a shrunken 
shank. 

“Aqui!” he said, pointing to a scar across 
the shin, and made the motions of snapping 
off a bone. “Y aqui!” he went on, pointing 
to yet another scar and making a motion 
like a blow from a club. “Muy malo!” he 
warned, tapping the wrangler’s bandaged 
leg, and made signs for him to lie still in 
bed. “Mira!” he exclaimed, stripping up 
his other leg and exposing the mark of an- 
other injury; and as the boy gazed in won- 
der he showed a body so laced with scars 
that it seemed a victim of some torture; but 
with each fresh wound he made the sign for 
arrow or bullet and murmured: “Los Apa- 
ches! Los Indios!” 

“Muy bravo, usted!” ventured the wran- 
gler in halting Spanish and the old man 
beamed and nodded. 

“Si, sil”? he said. “Muy bravo—muy 
valiente!”” And his eyes took on a sudden 
glow of pride. 

“Me—Esquipulo!” he proclaimed. “Papd 
de Don Lorenzo. Mucho combates—heap 
fight—kill Injuns!” 

He struck a valiant posture and, talking 
half in the sign language and half in broken 
English and Spanish, began a detailed ac- 
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count of his battles; and as the horse wran- 
gler listened, trying to get the gist of it, 
young Jaime came clanking through the 
doorway. He was sweaty and grimed from 
riding after the cattle, which had been 
driven back from Dark Cajon, and his spurs 
clanked and jingled on the floor; but his 
blue eyes were smiling and as he came to 
the bedside he nodded and held out his 
hand. 

‘How you feel?” he asked in English. 

“No good!” answered Jason in Spanish. 

“Your leg hurt?” inquired Jaime, still in 
English. 

“Seguro que si!” responded Jason and the 
old man and Jaime laughed. 

“You Espanish—eh?” bantered Jaime. 

“Si, senor!’ replied the wrangler and 
Jaime sat down on the bed while he took off 
his wide Texan hat. 

“Me—Texano!” he explained and while 
they were laughing a shadow slipped in be- 
hind him. It was Angelita, listening. 

“What your name?” demanded Jaime 
jovially. ‘How you say it—Yasone Col-es? 
My name Hy-may! This man, my gran’- 
father—Don Es-qwee-poo-lo!” 

“My name—Ahn-hay-lee-tah!” added 
Angelita promptly, draping her arms about 
Jaime from behind, and the wrangler nodded 
gravely. 

“Ahn-hay-lee-tah,” he repeated; “Little 
Angel.” 

“No—no angel—her!” burst out Jaime, 
half angrily. “She ron away—all time!” 

“‘Angelita!” cried the voice of the sefiora 
from the balcony, and Angelita stamped her 
foot. Then with the swiftness of a lizard 
she darted out through the back door and 
emerged from the entrance to the kitchen. 

“Senora!” she answered and Jaime 
laughed indulgently. 

“Muy viva,” he said; “foxy—no?” But 
the wrangler only smiled. They did not 
know about the rose. 

He kept it hid beneath his pillow and 
that evening he saw her again—at the baile. 

First the servants came out and sprinkled 
the hard-trampled patio and swept it with 
bundles of switches. Then the music ar- 
rived, two guitars and a violin, a small harp 
and a big bass viol; and as the players 
mounted a small platform and began “La 
Golondrina” the women came out, bringing 
chairs. But not the slatternly women that, 
in lank skirts and towels for rebozos had 
assisted in jerking the bull meat! All the 
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young ones were now in white, with bright- 
colored skirts of China silk, while the black- 
robed duenas, though their dancing days 
were past, ventured the coquetry of scarfs 
and lace mantillas. Seated all in a row 
along one side of the patio they tapped 
their satin slippers and waited; and soon in 
twos and threes the men came strolling in, 
after a glass or two of wine with their host. 

But these were not the grim-faced fighters 
who, in faded-blue shirts and trousers, had 
awaited the assault of the Texans. Now 
each face was gay and smiling beneath the 
shadows of huge sombreros, and slashed trou- 
sers and buckskin jackets were everywhere. 
The guns and pistols were gone but in their 
place were fringed serapes and huge spurs 
that clanked as they walked; and jackets 
and trousers alike were weighted down with 
silver—silver buckles, silver buttons, silver 
braid. In their high-heeled boots the 
swarthy paisanos sauntered forth with a 
swagger all their own; and behind them the 
gente fina, the blue bloods of the country, 
strode out in fine linen and silk. Every head 
was held high and white teeth were all 
agleam, for had they not vanquished the 
Texans? 

As the host of Su Casa, Don Lorenzo was 
everywhere, shaking hands and embracing 
his dear friends; but the dance had begun 
before Jason’s little angel came down with 
her mother and sisters. These last were 
both married and, as befitted their station, 
were more sedately dressed; but Angelita, 
as if bent on wholesale conquest, was 
gowned like a fairy princess. Jewels gleamed 
from her back comb and trembled from her 
ears, her skirt was of vermilion, silver 
flecked, the dainty whiteness of her bodice 
was embroidered with dark flowers that 
brought out the glory of her hair. And, 
outshining all her jewels, her black eyes 
flashed with mischief as they swept the 
ranks of the men. 

Hardly had she taken her place at the 
side of her mother than the youths of the 
gente fina gathered about her, and while 
they paid their devoirs the sefora eyed them 
sternly, which added fresh ardor to the woo- 
ing. But at last there came a man, no 
better looking than the rest but attired in a 
gorgeous charro suit, and it was into his 
arms that the scheming sefiora delivered her 
daughter as the music for the baile began. 
They set out together in a long, romping 
step, swinging about in sudden circles as 


they waltzed, and at the end Angelita knelt 
almost to the ground while he covered her 
with his gay serape. 

“Give me a kiss!” shouted the swains, 
but from his couch by the window Jason 
Coles did not witness the kissing. The 
dancers whirled past him beneath the light 
of pine flares and the glow of rows of can- 
dles, and all he saw was the forms of men 
with flirtatious damsels in their arms. Some- 
times to stately music they went through 
old, formal dances, handed down from the 
courts of Spain; but mostly they waltzed, 
sometimes fast, sometimes slow, and Ange- 
lita glanced toward him as she passed. 
Never before had he seemed so unfortunate 
and stricken, tied to his bed by a broken leg, 
and he fixed the heavy face of the young 
Spaniard in his mind, for she danced with 
no one but him. Who he was he could only 
guess—some young ranchman from the 
country who had ridden in to join the baile 
—but he seemed to Coles to have a low- 
browed, dullard look, though his costume 
was one to be admired. 

Dark-blue trousers, buttoned tightly from 
the ankle to the hip, were clocked the whole 
length with silver braid; up the seam in 
double rows were silver buttons, and bells 
that tinkled to more bells on his hat. A 
buckskin jacket, cut short and spangled with 
gold braid, gave him a dashing, bullfighter 
look, and through it all he wore spurs with 
huge, five-inch rowels that slapped against 
the ground when he stamped. He was the 
most dashing of all the men, as Angelita 
was queen of the women, and at the shout 
from the crowd the patio was cleared and 
they stepped fort to dance the jarabe 
tapatio. 

But first came the danza, to the music of 
“La Paloma,” the dove song upon which it 
is based, and to the clacking of castanets 
and the tapping of many feet they paced out 
and faced each other, smiling. Then, while 
her partner held her hands and seemed to 
guide her through the measures, Angelita 
began the intricate dance. The music grew 
louder, more compelling and voluptuous, and 
swinging off by herself Angelita imperson- 
ated the dove. Pouting and strutting be- 
fore her partner she seemed to dare him to 
catch her; while he, beating time, laughed 
and held out his hands as if seeking to en- 
tice her to his arms. But she evaded him 
and, as if flying, raised her scarf above her 
head, swaying gracefully as she leaped 
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higher and higher; until at last, with a 
saucy flirt she fluttered back to earth, cir- 
cling closer until she sank into his arms. 

He laughed and held her close while the 
crowd clapped and cheered and then, as the 
orchestra struck up the stirring music of the 
jarabe, each dancer seized his partner and 
joined the rout. Standing face to face they 
beat time to the music, and the ladies led 
off the dance. Holding her rebozo now 
above her and now before her like a veil, 
each girl danced and swayed before her part- 
ner until, as a tribute to her charms, he 
succumbed and threw down his hat. Then, 
pacing about its broad brim with dainty 
feet, the girl simulated the coquetries of a 
dove; putting off the time when she must 
snatch it up from the ground and put it on 
her partner’s head. One after the other the 
weary doves surrendered, placing the hat on 
the laughing owner’s head; and at last in its 
shadows, as the music came to an end, 
they yielded their lips to be kissed. Ange- 
lita held off, but when she yielded to the 
charro, Jason Coles turned his face to the 
wall. 


CHAPTER VI. 
MONTEMAYOR. 


"THE dawn came, paling the candles and 

sending the dancers to their rest, but 
before he retired Don Lorenzo climbed to 
his watch tower and gazed out across the 
plains to the east. There was a mirage 
among the hills, purple peaks piled upon 
peaks, and the yellow grassland seemed 
sunk beneath a lake; but far to the east 
and north a haze of dust was in the air 
and De Vega threw back his head. Squint- 
ing past his hooked nose he discovered the 
source of the dust—a herd of cattle creep- 
ing forth from the pass that led in from the 
Rio Grande. 

“Sons of the devil!” he cursed as he 
gnashed his teeth, and shouted over his 
shoulder for his spyglass. Porfirio brought 
it, his pock-marked face inflamed with 
drinking and his eyes almost sealed with 
sleep; but when he saw the wisp of dust 
against the portals of the dawn he shook 
himself together and muttered an oath. 

“Cardil” he complained, “will they never 
make an end? The Texanos are coming 
again.” 

“Ves, amigo,” smiled De Vega, “but this 
time they turn west—I can see them on the 
trail to White Lakes.” 
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“Hola!” exulted Porfirio, “they have 
heard how we served those brothers who 
thought they could come here and rob us. 
Now let Rico Montemayor say his prayers 
to all the saints, for the Texans can no 
longer be fooled.” 

“Montemayor will pay,’ muttered Don 
Lorenzo vindictively and he laughed as he 
squinted through the glass. 

All that day the line of dust bored on 
into the west until it halted on the shores 
of White Lakes, and the next day a second 
herd came out of the pass as the first 
moved on into the hills. A week passed, 
and two, and still the dust billowed up; but 
the grim watchers at Indian Lake saw no 
more of the Texans, for their trail took 
them far to the north. Passing the night at 
White Lakes the great herds plodded on 
until they disappeared in the western pass; 
and beyond that the way led through the 
range of Montemayor, where for years he 
had summer herded his sheep. There by 
lakes and hidden springs and along the lush 
bottom lands of mountain streams his sheep 
had always grazed after the lambing, but 
now the range was empty for his herds were 
still at the shearing in the lowlands along 
the Rio Grande. Not for a month would the 
herders come out to the cool uplands, and 
the Texans would not wait a day. 

Pacing up and down the roof, De Vega 
scanned the north horizon, as in times past 
he had searched it for Apaches; and at last 
he lowered his glass and uttered a savage 
oath, for Rico Montemayor was coming. 
First he saw the top of his coach, an old 
army ambulance which he had covered with 
a gaudy canopy, and then the four mules, 
running fast; until with the cracking of 
whips and the shouting of outriders, the 
coach and four wheeled to a stop before the 
gate. 

“You drive fast,” observed De Vega as 
he stepped out to meet his enemy, and 
Montemayor choked with rage. He was a 
huge man, with broad shoulders and a tre- 
mendous paunch; and all his features, ex- 
cept his mouth, were half buried in rolls of 
fat, though his eyes were keen and flaming. 
He sat in the seat ‘alone, overtowering the 
driver who plied his long whip astride a 
wheeler; and even the armed outriders, 
though they tried to carry it off, were ob- 
viously in terror of their master. 

“Sons of goats!” he bellowed, glaring at 
them and the driver, “is that the best road 
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you could find? Must I be shaken to a jelly 
because you take me across these plains as 
if the Apaches were upon us? Malditos!/ 
I should have you well whipped!” 

‘‘And are there no Apaches?” inquired De 
Vega. 

“No, ni uno!” exclaimed Montemayor, 
“but these devils from Texas have come in 
and taken all my range! They have settled 
down at Quemado and taken my camp at 
Trincheros and so on from Punta de Mal- 
pais to Alamosa! They have turned loose 
a hundred thousand cattle to wander where 
they will, from Datil Pass north to the rail- 
road; and not only that but they have seized 
all my watering places and claim that I have 
no right to them. Have not the Monte- 
mayors summered their sheep there for a 
lifetime, losing thousands and hundreds of 
thousands to the Indians? And now that 
we are free of the accursed Apaches must we 
lose all to these barbarous Texans? No, 
the time has come when all true New Mex- 
icans must unite and hurl back the thiev- 
ing gringos; because already, on their way 
home to bring out more cattle from Texas, 
they have stolen all our steers along the 
river. So I have come to you, Don Lorenzo 
de Vega, knowing full well your valor as a 
warrior. My neighbors and myself beg and 
entreat you, for the love of God, to call to- 
gether your people and pursue them.” 

“That can wait,” answered De Vega, “un- 
til they steal some of my steers; for if I 
followed after them now you might in my 
absence direct some more of these same 
Texans to my lake. Then I would return 
from my long chase to find my own water 
jumped, and Rico Montemayor waiting to 
laugh at me. No, fight your own battles 
and save your own steers, for I am tired 
of raking out your chestnuts. But lest you 
do not understand me I will say, straight 
from the teeth, that I know you are not my 
friend. When the first Texans came, in 
order to save your own range, you sent them 
off down here to my lake. I drove them 
away and remain none the worse for it, 
though I find no cause to thank you.” 

“What do you mean—raking out my 
chestnuts?” demanded Montemayor in a 
fury. “Have I not loaned you good money 
a hundred times? Have I not seen you 
flinging it away like a drunken spendthrift, 
feeding every man that comes to your door? 
And it was you and none other that caused 
me this misfortune, for you directed the 


three Battles brothers to my range. They 
are the men who have jumped my stations 
and laid claim to all my water—and look 
what you have done with this Monk! You 
are a traitor to our people, for you have 
taken in a Texan and given him a half of 
your lake!” 

“Nay, he won it,” corrected De Vega, “in 
a horse race, fairly run, when I had thought 
to gain five hundred big steers. Is that not 
a stake worth risking half a lake for? But 
his horse was the better—so he won. Still 
I have found this Sefor Monk very hon- 
orable in all his dealings, which is much to 
his credit, being a Texan, and since I must 
have some neighbors I have traded him 
Dark Cafion in order to get back my lake. 
So now here I stand, ready to defend it 
against all comers; and if you had done 
as I did—taken out papers from the land 
office—you could get back your water by 
law.” 

“Vou poor, ignorant fool, you had noth- 
ing to do with it!” burst out Montemayor 
intolerantly. “It was the gringo surveyor 
that you protected from the Indians who 
made out. your papers for the lake. But 
for him, and that accident, you would be 
in a worse case than I am—you poor num- 
skull, without a book in your house! How 
can you claim the credit when in truth you 
can scarcely read, having spent all your life 
chasing Indians?” 

“T humbly accept your correction,” re- 
plied De Vega with mock humility, “and 
only ask to make one amendment. If you 
had learned to fight as I have, by chasing 
Indians all your life, you would know how 
to stand up for your rights. But now you 
come running like a child who has lost his 
toys, and beg me to get back your steers. 
Go get them yourself, you big lump of tal- 
low! And take your insults with you. Be- 
cause I am no peon and if you give me any 
abuse I will take it upon myself to chastise 
you!” 

“You chastise me!” roared Montemayor, 
now beside himself with anger; “take care 
that I do not chastise you! Where is that 
money you owe me—and the interest for 
one year—and how can you hope to répay 
it? The Texans are coming to eat out the 
country, they are swarming like grasshop- 
pers from the east, while you in your igno- 
rance sit down here by your lake and wait 
for them to come and devour you. The day 
will dawn when you will pay through the 
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nose for taking in these lawless gringos. 
But I am talking to a fool—drive on!” 

He waved his arm at the driver who, 
jerking off the brake with a rope, rose in 
his stirrups and lashed at the mules; and in 
a shower of dirt they were off like a whirl- 
wind, while the gente stared after them, 
stunned. 

“Capital!” laughed De Vega with a snap 
of the fingers and went up on the roof to 
watch them. 

As long as their dust showed he looked 
after the flying Mexicans—and the Mexican 
to whom they were enslaved; for Monte- 
mayor was no Spaniard but a Mexican, and 
every man who served him was peoned to 
work out some debt. If they could once get 
free they would flee him like a devil, for the 
sheep king was a heartless taskmaster; but 
little chance they had while he kept the 
books and they, poor men, could not read. 
No, the Montemayors were not of the gente 
fina, though from politeness they were re- 
ceived among the best; and Don Lorenzo 
knew the reason for this indulgence, for he 
had borrowed from Rico himself. It was 
to him they all went when, on some press- 
ing occasion—a wedding, a saint’s day or 
a fiesta—they felt the need of a little cash. 
But poof! He drove them hard, exacting 
usury like a miser and social recognition to 
boot. And in the end, after it all, he de- 
manded both principal and interest, earn- 
ing their curses until the next time. But 
there was always a next time and Don Lo- 
renzo had been to the usurer too often. Two 
daughters had been married, five of his six 
sons had taken wives, and all with a dowry 
or a gift; and besides that, there had been 
the fiestas, to celebrate each marriage, and 
little presents to his family and friends. And 
then of course there was the expense of 
maintaining Su Casa, though he always put 
that out of his mind. A hundred times his 
major-domo had come to him and pleaded 
that the outlay might cease. A thousand 
good dollars would hardly pay for one 
month of his free-handed hospitality; but 
it was the custom of the country and of 
his fathers before him, and why should he 
cut down on that? Now all his daughters, 
except one, were married; and all his sons, 
except Jaime, given a start. That had been 
the big expense and, with losses from the 


Indians, his cattle had not paid as they’ 


should. They had thriven and grown fat— 
ves, and multiplied by the thousands—but 


until the railroad had come there had been 
no market for them except in the neighbor- 
ing towns. And with the railroad had come 
also the gringos, who had never troubled 
them before—and now the rough, lawless 
Texans. Always something, to defer the 
long-expected moment when he could repay 
Montemayor, and laugh! 

De Vega paced his roof again, running 
over in his mind the things that Monte- 
mayor had said to him, and it all came back 
to the Texans. The times had changed and 
where before they had warred with Indians 
they now had the Americanos to contend 
with. All his life he had known Ameri- 
cans—the courteous officers from the forts, 
who went out under his guidance against the 
Apaches; the prospectors, who would dare 
the devil himself if you showed them a piece 
of gold; the traders and Jewish merchants 
along the river—but none of them were like 
the Texans. They were a race by them- 
selves, Americans but not Americans, and 
they too had been bred to war. 

They alone had defeated the Mexicans 
under the dictator, Santa Anna, and set up 
a republic of their own; and at the Alamo at 
San Antonio a hundred and fifty Texans 
had fought until the last one was killed. 

Because the Texans were brave, Esqui- 
pulo had opposed him when he had thought 
of making a fight. His father had been right 
and, by killing their bulls, he had accom- 
plished a notable victory. The Battles 
brothers were gone and only Monk re- 
mained—Monk and Jason Coles, his horse 
wrangler, whom at first he had taken for 
his son—and both of them were good men. 
Nevertheless they were Texans, men of a 
fierce and lawless breed, and it would not 
be amiss to. watch them. Perhaps by art- 
ful questions he might learn more of their 
nature, and of the manners and customs of 
their people. = 

With a signal to stout Porfirio, who never 
was far behind him, Don Lorenzo walked 
softly down the stairs, but as he approached 
his guest room he heard laughter from within 
and held up his hand for a halt. Then, tip- 
toeing along the wall, he paused outside the 
window, peering in through the iron bars. 
The wrangler was lying in bed, propped up 
by several pillows and smoking a corn-husk 
cigarrito, and in a half circle before him 
like children at a show were Esquipulo, 
Jaime and Angelita. 

“Cardi!’”? murmured De Vega, and waited. 
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Perhaps his aged father had had the same 
thought that had come to him, for he was 
questioning the young Texan about his peo- 
ple; and he, not understanding, was reply- 
ing at cross-purposes, which occasioned the 
outbursts of laughter. 

“Listen!” began Jaime, tapping the Texan 
on the knee, “do you understand ‘panta- 
lones’—pants?” 

“Why not?—of course!’’ responded Jason. 

“And do all the Texans wear pantalones?” 
inquired Jaime. 

“St, = senor,” 
promptly. 

“Vou were right,” laughed Jaime, turning 
to the blushing Angelita; but Esquipulo ob- 
jected. 

“No!” he cried, “I have seen women in 
Texas and they wore long skirts, like yours.” 

“But this woman,” protested Angelita, 
“who came in with the Texans and was 
driven out by my father—she wore trousers 
and boots, like the rest!” 

“Listen!” began Jaime, addressing the 
wrangler again in Spanish, “the women of 
your country—wear they trousers?” 

“No! Of course not!” denied Jason. 

“But you said,” chuckled Jaime, “that all 
Texans wear pants. And surely this woman 
that came here with young Battles 2 

“Silencio!” roared De Vega, whipping 
into the room and confronting his startled 
children. And even Don Esquipulo fell 
silent. 

“Go to your mother!’ commanded Don 
Lorenzo, turning wrathfully on Angelita; 
and as she slipped away he unloosed such a 
torrent of Spanish that Jaime slunk away, 
ashamed. 

“No! No!” went on De Vega, as his fa- 
ther, cackling with merriment, endeavored 
to intercede for the rest; and when Esqui- 
pulo had gone he bent his brows on Jason 
and spoke in his precise but slow English. 

“My young friend,” he said, “you are 
very welcome in my house, but please do 
not talk about that woman, and especially 
while my daughter is present. Perhaps you 
do not know the etiquette in the best Span- 
ish families, which is very strict about 
women. We believe that all young girls 
should be kept with their mothers until they 
are engaged to be married, and then they 
cannot talk with the gentleman of their 
choice except in the presence of a duenda. 


answered the wrangler 





I am sure you will be glad to know this, 
which is why I take the liberty of telling 
you. And another thing, my friend, please 
do not mention pantaloons z 

“T didn’t mention them!” declared the 
wrangler angrily. ‘They asked me about 
them, themselves! And if you don’t like my 
style, just ketch me up a horse and I’]]——_” 

“No, no!” interposed Don Lorenzo, “your 
bones have not knit—you must stay here 
at least a month. But it is the custom of 
my people not to refer to pantalones, and 
especially in the presence of young ladies. 
It is no fault of yours and I do not mean 
to scold you, because I know that you meant 
nothing wrong; but since that woman was 
here, dressed up in men’s clothes, my daugh- 
ter has been very naughty. She has told 
her mother that all our ways are old-fash- 
ioned and has asked to wear men’s clothes 
herself. Of course we know very well the 
bad taste of that woman, but how can we 
convince her—you see?” 

“Sure!”? nodded the wrangler, “but say, 
I want my clothes back, because my leg is 
as good as well and——” 

“No, no!” broke in De Vega, “I know all 
about that, because I have had both my legs 
broke, myself. And if you break it again, 
when it has been broken a second time, 
you are sure to be lame all your life. So be 
patient, my friend, and I wish you more 
success in trying to speak in Spanish. It 
is the language of this country and of course, 
if you intend to stay here——” 

“No!” spoke up the wrangler, “I’m going 
back to Texas! All I have in this country 
is hard luck!” 

“Well, perhaps that will be best,” an- 
swered De Vega thoughtfully, and followed 
after his erring daughter. 

There was the sound of loud scoldings, 
impassioned pleadings and stern denials 
from the rooms where the De Vega family 
lived and that evening just at dusk Jason 
saw the form of Angelita creeping softly 
down the stairs. She looked about fearfully, 
then scudded across the courtyard and re- 
turned to where he watched through the 
bars. But when he leaned forward she 
hissed “Gringo!’’ in his ears and hurled a 
chicken foot down on his bed. 

“Muchas gracias!” he mocked as she sped 
back up the stairway, and he thought he 
heard a laugh from the darkness. 





To be continued in the next issue of THE Poputar, May 2oth. 





Loony Comes Back 


By Harwood Steele 
Author of ‘Rufus, the Outlaw,’’ and other stories. 


A dramatic episode with a surprising climax in 
the life of a Northwest Mounted Policeman. 


OR the past hour Sergeant Wendover 
had been absolutely confident that, 
in the rough parlance of the corps to 
which he had the honor to belong, he 

was about to “get his man.” Now, as he 
looked at the little lost cabin in the forest at 
the end of the trail he had followed during 
that time from the west shore of the giant 
MacKenzie River, he knew not only that he 
was about to get him, but that he actually 
had got him. 

It cannot be said that he felt any particu- 
lar elation. He should have done so, no 
doubt, for the chase had been a long one, 
full of desperate work and frightful hard- 
ship. It had begun three months back, at 
Edmonton, where Fane, the criminal whom 
Wendover was after, had robbed the bank 
and murdered one of the clerks. *It had led 
northward to Peace River Crossing, by pack 
trail—there was no railway to Peace River 
then and no telegraph—thence down the 
MacKenzie, through the vast subarctic, as 
far as Fort Wrigley, a few miles from the 
spot where Wendover now stood. It had 
involved back-breaking portages and the 
running of terrible rapids, in the maddening 
perpetual daylight of midsummer in that 


region. It had meant semistarvation, fre- 
quent exhaustion. Fane had played his 
hand with the skill of the gambler who 
knows that his life may hang on the fall of 
a single card. He doubled, hid, laid false 
trails. Often he was nearly caught. More 
often he all but got away for good. Toward 
the end the pursuit had become a crazy 
nightmare, a zigzagging back and forth of 
puny midgets in a death dance through those 
vastnesses of silence and of solitude. 

Decidedly, under the circumstances, 
Wendover should have felt elation. But, 
for one thing, he had never dreamed of fail- 
ure. For another, he was too tired to feel 
any emotion. Every bone in his body ached. 
The pitch pine, spruce and poplar of the 
forest, through which he had tracked Fane 
from his landing place at the water’s edge, 
to his throbbing eyes seemed to sway like 
seaweed. 

There is something primitively fearful 
about a silent, lonely cabin hidden away 
from the sight of the world in a forest, and 
especially in a forest which is only a small 
part of an immense, almost uninhabited wil- 
derness. The folklore of all races, which 
has its roots in the days when mankind was 
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very young and much more closely in touch 
with the spirit plane than it is now, abounds 
in tales of lost little houses in deep and 
haunted woods, the homes of witches, elves, 
enchanted princesses. Mystery clings to 
such places. 

But Wendover, being dog tired and being 
also an unimaginative man, tasted nothing 
of this fascination. He thought only of one 
fact—and that was that Fane must be hid- 
den in this cabin. 

Yet he should have been thrilled. For 
here, he was certain, was the lurking place, 
not only of Fane, but of that curious fellow, 
“Loony.” 

It was Boyle, the Hudson’s Bay trader at 
Wrigley, who had told Wendover about 
Loony and, incidentally, had suggested that 
he look for Fane there. Loony, it appeared, 
was a poor, half-crazy old man, known, at 
least by repute, to all who traveled up and 
down the MacKenzie. He was a hermit, a 
recluse who, shunning his fellow men, had 
built himself a cabin in the woods, where 
he lived with his half-breed daughter and, 
some said—untruthfully—a harem of 
squaws. From this place he emerged only 
at very long intervals—so long, indeed, that 
at times, had it not been for occasional 
visits of the half-breed girl to Wrigley, to 
buy supplies, everybody would have thought 
him dead. 

No one knew anything of Loony’s early 
history. None could say how long he had 
been there or name the country whence he 
hailed. Factors, traders, explorers, North- 
west Mounted Policemen, might come and 
go, but Loony remained and had been there 
as long as any man could remember. A 
strange fellow, a Rip van Winkle of the 
North, eternal, it seemed, as the MacKenzie 
itself. 

And this was his cabin! Wendover should 
have shuddered with pleasant anticipation 
at finding himself almost on the threshold 
of the warlock’s secret lair. Instead, he 
wasted only one second in reflecting that, 
inside another hour, he would rejoin Con- 
stable Held at the river bank, with Fane, 
and turn his face southward on the long 
journey back to civilization and the seats 
of justice. 


He loosed his revolver in his holster. i 


Then, with half a dozen quick, noiseless 
strides, he crossed the little clearing and 
flung open the door. 

The figure of Loony first met his eyes, 


the most extraordinary figure he had ever 
seen in all the subarctic. 

There was a rough-hewn table in the 
cabin, which, as the shadows of the trees 
darkened the windows, was lighted by two 
candles. The glow of these candles fell full 
upon the hermit, who stood frozen by the 
table, staring at Wendover. The old chap 
might have posed for a painting of Father 
Time or of the Prophet Elijah, seeing 
visions. His long white hair fell almost to 
his waist, his white beard nearly to his 
knees. In his eyes was the fire of madness. 
His daughter had dressed him in skins, 
fringed and slashed like the old buckskin 
costumes of the plains. Even Wendover 
was startled, though he had expected some- 
thing like this. 

Behind the old man, the half-breed girl, 
an animated bag tied in the middle, had 
stopped stock-still, stupefied with surprise 
and terror, in the act of placing a steaming 
bowl of stew upon the table. 

Wendover, in that tremendous moment of 
climax, when the toil of months was about 
to reap its reward, had no attention for 
either the hermit or the girl. His eyes were 
fixed on Fane, who had risen slowly to his 
feet and was gazing at the sergeant as if. 
he saw in him the figure of Death—as, in- 
deed, he did. Drawn, desperate looking, 
with a beard of three weeks’ growth, and 
black hollows, accentuated by the candle- 
light, in his cheeks, the wretched man was 
almost worthy of pity. He had fancied that 
he had covered his tracks so well, that the 
Mounted Police would never find him in 
this lost place! 

Wendover walked over to Fane and said 
to him, very quietly: 

“Well, Fane, I’ve got you. 
please!” 

Fane was unarmed—his rifle and revolver 
he had laid aside in a corner—and therefore 
it would have been madness for him to dis- 
obey. But he might have done so had he 
not felt, just then, that to attempt to escape 
now would be only to postpone the day of 
judgment. Up went his hands without a 
moment’s hesitation. 

Wendover rapidly searched the murderer’s 
person for concealed arms. He found noth- 


Hands up, 


ng. 

eWelll be going back to the river,” he 
told the prisoner. “Pack your duds!” 

At that moment Loony spoke. His voice 
was the kindly voice of a rational man; 
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“Look here, hadn’t you better stop a 
while? You’ve got the poor devil. You 
both look hungry. Let him have his meal, 
sergeant. And, look here, join us!” 

Wendover thought as quickly as his tired 
brain would allow. He was hungry, by the 
Lord! Only now did he realize to the full 
how hungry he was—and how tired. The 
stew smelled extraordinarily good. He had 
nothing to fear from Fane, once he had 
cornered the man’s revolver and rifle. And 
he certainly had nothing to fear from the 
old hermit and his daughter. 

“Come along now, do!” 

Loony said the words so nicely and laid 
his hand on the sergeant’s arm with so much 
feeling that Wendover could resist the temp- 
tation no longer. He smiled with a trace of 
cynical amusement—it was funny to have 
an invitation from such a man, under such 
circumstances. It would be something to 
amuse Held when he rejoined him. 

“All right,” he said. “Thanks, I will 
take something.” 

“Splendid!” cackled Loony triumphantly. 
“Quick, Susie, get dinner on the table for 
the gentlemen.” 

Wendover wondered why Loony had such 
a reputation for aloofness, when he was as 
hospitable as this. Then the thought struck 
him that this might be only a freak of the 
madman. And something warned him to be 
on his guard against treachery. 

He went over to the corner where Fane’s 
weapons stood and placed them on the floor 
beside the chair which faced the door. 

“T’ll have to ask you to sit the way I 
want you to,” he explained to Loony. “I’m 
going to take this chair, with these guns be- 
side me. I want Fane here on my left and 
you yourself on my right. The girl can 
take the place opposite me.” 

“Certainly, my dear fellow, certainly,” 
said the extraordinary old hermit affably. 
“Anything you say, of course. Good! Susie 
has everything ready. Won’t you sit down, 
sir?” 

They sat down, each in the place Wend- 
over had assigned. It was quite a little 
feast which Susie had provided. There was 
that enormous bowl of stew. There were 
pork and beans, from the can, tomatoes, also 
from the can, bannocks of Susie’s baking 
and excellent coffee. Wendover had not had 
such a meal for months. Neither had Fane, 
as was painfully evident. They ate raven- 
ously, watching each other like wolves. 


That quartet was perhaps the strangest 
that had ever been seen in that part of 
the country. None could have been more 
incongruous—the Mounted Policeman, the 
murderer, the hermit madman and the half- 
breed girl; Wendover, bronzed and lean and 
stern, his face and hands scratched and 
torn by thorns and branches, his eyes blood- 
shot, his revolver on the table beside him, 
his clothing—but for his patrol jacket, spe- 
cially donned for the arrest—in rags; Fane, 
shaky and gray and scared, his clothing even 
more ragged than that of the sergeant, so 
much so that he was half naked—Wendover 
had been able to approach the Hudson’s 
Bay posts for new clothes; Fane had dared 
not; Loony, majestic with his snowy locks, 
and beaming on Wendover with extreme 
benevolence; Susie, bewilderment in her 
black eyes, wondering what it was all about: 
over them the flickering candlelight; around 
them, silence. : 

But they were not silent. At least, Loony 
and Wendover were not. Loony it was who 
began the crazy conversation with: 

“Tell me, sergeant, are you fond of Shake- 
speare?”” 

“Can’t say’s I am,” answered Wendover, 
one eye always on Fane, and trying most 
desperately not to give way to his fatigue. 

“What, not fond of Shakespeare?” Loony 
was astonished. “Oh, come now! ‘Hamlet,’ 
eh, ‘Richard the Third,’ eh—for a man of 
action like you, eh? I’m sure you must like 
Shakespeare, sergeant! ‘To be or not to 
be, that is the question > ‘T am thy fa- 
ther’s ghost——’ ‘Alas, poor Yorick, I 
knew him well——’ ” 

The old man launched into the Bard of 
Avon’s rolling speeches, declaiming them 
with great effectiveness and many gestures— 
a stranger, wilder figure than ever, in that 
lonely place so far from any spot of which 
Shakespeare had ever dreamed. “ ‘A horse, 
a horse, my kingdom ? ‘Now is the 
winter of our discontent made glorious sum- 
mer by this sun of York! > Is that a 
dagger I see before me, the handle toward 
my hand? Come, let me clutch thee! _—’ 
‘Out damned spot! > ‘All hail, Mac- 
beth, thou shalt be king hereafter!’ ” 

In spite of himself, Wendover felt a chill 
of horror pass through him, so unearthly did 
the hermit look, so sepulchrally did his voice 
boom through the cabin. He was beginning 
to think the long strain had turned his brain, 
that he was seeing and hearing things that 
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did not exist. But all at once Loony 
switched to a new tack. 

“Tell me, sir’—gone was the drama; he 
was the solicitous host once more—“tell me, 
what is the last word from Piccadilly? It’s 
some time since I was there, y'know. Who’s 
in power now, Gladstone, or is it Dizzi? Is 
Kitchener still in Egypt? And was the dear 
queen at Ascot with Edward, Prince of 
Wales?” : 

Wendover did not have a first-class 
knowledge of English affairs but he knew 
that Gladstone and Dizzi had both been 
dead for years and had not yet forgotten 
the regret that swept through Canada when 
Queen Victoria went to her last rest. Loony 
was talking about things which had hap- 
pened ages and ages ago. Again, the ser- 
geant felt a sense of the fantastic horror of 
this business. Incidentally, he knew now 
that the boys at Wrigley and elsewhere had 
not christened Loony without cause. 

And Loony was rambling on. 

“T want you to be kind to that poor 
devil,” said he, indicating Fane. ‘“He’s 
quite a nice boy, quite a nice boy, I assure 
you. Hasn’t meant any real harm, you 
know. Remember what the great poet 
wrote, sergeant: ‘The quality of mercy is 
not strained. It droppeth as the gentle rain 
from heaven. It blesseth him that gives and 
him——’_ Be a Christian, old chap. Be 
a deuced good fellow, for my sake,” and he 
made the motion of raising a monocle and 
screwing it into his eye as he gazed at 
Wendover. 

Wendover found himself distracted from 
Fane and his curiosity thoroughly roused by 
this mysterious ancient, hidden away in the 
Canadian wilds, who quoted Shakespeare 
and talked in a cultured voice of Piccadilly 
and must, once, have worn an eyeglass. The 
queer business irritated him. 

“Who the hell are you, anyway?” he de- 
manded, his irritation finding voice. 

But Loony would not say. Not he! He 
assumed a look of the most unfathomable 
cunning as he shook his finger at Wendover 
and laughed coyly. ‘No, you don’t! No, 
you don’t! I’m too old a bird to be caught 
with chaff, my boy!” 

So Wendover let it slide, his sudden anger 
gone in a moment, as sudden anger will go 
when a man is too exhausted to care. And 
presently, always watching Fane, always 
thinking of the value the business would 
have in bucking up Held when he told him 


about it later, he actually found himself 
talking away, between mouthfuls, to the 
poor old hermit as if they were the greatest 
friends. , 

It must have been this talking which put 
him off his guard, either by accident or de- 
sign. Lulled by Loony’s voice, he may 
have fallen asleep from sheer weariness. In 
fact, it seems positive that he’ must have 
dozed, if only for one instant. For, sud- 
denly, “stabbed broad awake,” he felt some- 
thing hard and round jabbed into his float- 
ing ribs and heard a voice say: “Hands up, 
yourself!” 

Wendover’s brain worked at lightning 
speed. He perforce put his hands up. As 
he did so he glanced over his shoulder and 
saw that Loony held an enormous service 
revolver of an old pattern. He certainly 
had been a first-class bonehead, he reflected. 

But no sooner was he trapped than, with 
the ready resource of his tribe, he began to 
scheme a way out. That he was in a dan- 
gerous position was self-evident. Either 
Fane or the old man might take it into their 
heads to rid themselves of him without more 
ado. Or that damned gun might go off. 
Loony was handling it with absolutely no 
care at all. At the same time, it never 
even occurred to Wendover that he could 
not, in some manner, find a way out. 

Meanwhile things were happening. Fane 
had snatched up Wendover’s revolver and, 
urged on by Loony, was packing his few 
rags of kit at great speed, while Loony’s 
daughter rapidly got together a sackful of 
grub for the departing guest. 

“Get up!” commanded Loony and backed 
Wendover against the wall. 

Suddenly Wendover had an inspiration. 
Loony himself could not see the door. Fane 
and Susie were too occupied with packing to 
look. And so Wendover seized his oppor- 
tunity. 

Raising his eyes, and in the most natural 
voice in the world, he addressed an unseen 
—and entirely absent—comrade: 

“Cover him, Held. But don’t shoot!” 

Loony, taken off his guard for an instant 
of time, looked back, expecting to see a po- 
liceman at the door. And in that instant 
Wendover felled the old man with a straight 
left from the shoulder. 

Came battle most furious and bloody, and 
murder and sudden death. Fane fired and 
missed. Wendover hurled himself upon him 
before he could fire again and knocked the 
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revolver flying. Then they were locked in 
a primitive conflict, kicking, clawing, biting, 
hitting, tearing faces, clothes and hair. And 
around them circled the gigantic Susie, 
Fane’s rifle, clubbed in her hands, ready to 
brain Wendover at the least opportunity. 

Loony was dazed and the sergeant knew 
that it was up to him to overpower Fane 
before the old man could recover sufficiently 
to join in. He hit Fane unmercifully, once, 
twice, thrice in the face, feeling teeth break 
beneath the blows. Fane, with the snarl 
of one mad with pain, kicked him below 
the belt. The agony of it turned Wendover 
sick, but he clung with the tenacity of an 
octopus to Fane until he recovered. Then 
he got his fingers into Fane’s hair and pulled 
until the murderer shrieked aloud. 

Came the climax, moving to its termina- 
tion at bewildering speed. Wendover was 
dimly conscious that Loony, coming to, had 
struggled to his feet and was tearing at him 
from behind. He knew that he had got 
Fane by the throat, and, if he could only 
hang on long enough, he could either choke 
him into insensibility or get back his re- 
volver and wing him. He saw, with a quick 
rush of despair, that Susie had the clubbed 
rifle just above him and was about to strike. 
He felt Loony’s arms around his neck. By 
a desperate twist he avoided Susie’s blow 
and heard it crash sickeningly down on 
Loony’s skull. The ancient dropped, Susie 
fell, screaming, on her knees beside him, and 
Wendover, relieved of the weight, smashed 
Fane in the face again, shook him to the 
ground and had the handcuffs on him. 

Then he turned to Loony, for the most 
unbelievable words were creeping from the 
dying man’s lips. At once Wendover real- 
ized that in those words lay the secret of 
the old man’s extraordinary life. He had 
nothing to fear from Susie, who was moan- 
ing and shuddering by Loony’s side. So he 
dropped beside the hermit and, with bated 
breath, striving meanwhile to stanch the 
lifeblood pouring from that wild gray head, 
listened to the strangest thing that ever man 
can hear—the cry of a spirit by insanity 
long imprisoned and by a blow set free, 
struggling back from the days of long ago. 

Loony came back. And Wendover, tying 


together the broken threads with things he 
already knew, helped him with questions: 

“Tm sorry I interfered, sergeant.” 
Faintly the wan voice spoke. “I’ve been 
mad, I expect. I’m a policeman myself— 
Constable Nissen, Regimental No. 797, ser- 
geant. I chased Greer for two years up and 
down the length and breadth of this cursed 
country, alone, and I must have gone off 
my rocker! God, it was enough to send 
any man off his rocker! I’m not a deserter. 
Has the commissioner got me down as a de- 
serter? Yes, I want you to clear my name. 
Desert? Not on your tintype, old boy. 
Yes, I was in the force from the begin- 
ning, and middle-aged when I joined. Gen- 
tleman ranker, if you please, and no good at 
home. But I was a good policeman and I 
want to clear my name—I want to clear. 

“No wonder I went off my base. An In- 
dian woman found me and nursed me back 
to health and I married her. Proofs? All 
in the box in the corner, sergeant. Clear 
me. Nissen’s my name. The Riders of the 
Plains. God save the queen!” 





In “the box in the corner” Wendover 
found the proofs he sought. He clearly re- 
membered the story of the mysterious dis- 
appearance of “Old Nissen” who had been 
sent north after a murderer, just like him- 
self, but long ago, before his time. It was 
no wonder the old chap had “gone off his 
rocker.” He had nearly done so himself, he 
reflected, in one eighth the time, under the 
same conditions. Certainly there were 
proofs enough to remove the stigma of de- 
sertion from Old Nissen’s record, to say 
nothing of proofs enough that he was Old 
Nissen—tattered remnants of a scarlet 
tunic, worm-eaten instructions from the 
commissioner, a Northwest Mounted Police 
manual. 

His story for Held would be even more 
extraordinary than he thought. 

Susie and Fane dug the grave. And they 
left Constable Nissen asleep under the trees 
outside his lonely little cabin, there in the 
vast subarctic, with a roughly inscribed 
board to tell the tale to any one who may 
pass that way. 

No one will ever pass that way. 


Pe 
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The prisoner was everything a good man should be—and 


he had saved his captor’s life. 


ultraviolet light that makes coastwise 

distances along the Labrador so glamor- 

ously deceptive in the long summer twi- 
lights, the little passenger steamship Corin- 
thian, high bowed and broad beamed to 
wrestle with the impetuous gales and sud- 
denly rising seas of the north Atlantic, 
swung her prow toward the towering escarp- 
ment of Hurricane Head. The heavy-set, 
high-shouldered, gray Englishman whose 
name had been signed on the passenger list 
at St. John’s as Bartholomew Foster of Lon- 
don stood on the forward deck below the 
bridge, striving curiously to make out the 
point of opening in the grim precipitous cliff 
that he knew would break, presently, to give 
them access to Good Resolve Tickle and the 
village of Thankful Harbor, and wondering 
if he would find, in this little remote fishing 
hamlet and trading post, that which he had 
been sent more than three thousand miles to 
seek. 

Each night, as they had slowly worked 
their way northward on the first of the two 
monthly trips that the fleeting summer al- 
lows, they had spent in harbor, for passenger 
vessels do not stay out in an iceberg-dotted 
sea after dark off the Labrador. At day- 
break to-morrow, as heretofore, the Corin- 


[ue a sunset already tinged with the 


But that wasn’t enough, 


thian would steam out of this one in con- 
tinuartce of her voyage, but the gray Eng- 
lishman would not be aboard. Thankful 
Harbor, for success or failure, was the end 
of his quest. 

A mate came to stand at his elbow, his 
eyes, too, on the looming coast line ahead. 

“You'll be leaving us at Thankful, I hear, 
sir,” he said. “The cap’n was saying you'll 
bide here till we comes back.” 

“Yes,” replied the Englishman. ‘Do you 
know Thankful Harbor very well?” 

“Better than many, without being wishful 
to boast, sir. My wife was born here, and 
I myself come from Break 0’ Day Cove, 
which is a scant thirty miles to no’th’ard. 
You'll be taking hospitality from the factor, 
and a wonderful fine man you'll find un. 
Did you say you haves a matter o’ business 
specially at Thankful that’s brought you so 
long and far? I was minding that they 
‘lowed you was just an excursioner.” 

The Englishman took no offense at the 
friendly inquisitiveness. 

“T wanted to spend a few days ashore— 
longer than I’d have if I went to the end of - 
the trip,” he said. “TI was told the factor 
here—Mr. Rood—wouldn’t be too much in- 
convenienced if I stopped over with him.” 

“That he won’t, sir,” the mate said heart- 
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ily. ‘‘He’ll welcome you and be glad to, 
indeed. And in that house of his—I’ve 
seed the inside of it more than once, sir— 
you'll get comfort rare for the Labrador.” 

He amplified this with a note of pride 
almost personal. 

“There’s many as hesitate to believe it 
when told, sir, but the books alone that 
cover the shelves in what he calls his lib’ry 
must number no less than three or four hun- 
dred, and as for periodicals and newspapers 
from the outside—I have no doubt that in 
the post we are now bringing to un there 
are many dozens, to say nothing of the box 
of new records for his phonygraft. Well 
knowledged ever on what goes on out in the 
world is Mr. Henry Rood, and yet, as per- 
haps you’ve heard, in all the nineteen years 
he’ve been factor here he’ve left the Labra- 
dor but just twice—and each o’ them times 
went no farther away than St. John’s, and 
then, so they tell me, seemed fair glad to get 
back and be home again.” 

“A recluse?” 

“Tf that word means a hermit or such, 
not so, sir. Every day in summer—in the 
winter, of course, whiskers help against the 
cold—every day in summer he shaves his 
face as clean as though it were the eve of 
the Sabbath. And once a month he haves 
his hair cut by Peter Quarles, who once as 
a young man went to live at Sidney and 
was a barber there. And you'll see for your- 
self—I do not ask you to believe me unsup- 
ported by your own eyes—that at this warm 
season 0’ the year he wears boots that were 
made in the States. And clothes that come 
cut and sewn to his measure from St. John’s; 
and Martha Sheeve, who is the old widow 
woman who cooks and cares for his house, 
keeps them in order with the hot iron— 
you'll see for yourself, sir, when he meets 
this boat, that there are creases in them, as 
though he were walking up King Street.” 

“After nineteen years!” the Englishman 
said thoughtfully. 

“Vet do not think I am saying that he 
haves sinful pride, or that he feels himself 
better than common folk. ’Tis but his way. 
If you were to speak a word of reproach to 
any man or woman here in Thankful about 
the manner in which he dresses or lives, you 
would not find it taken kindly. The folk 
here and for many miles along this coast 
will hear to naught against Mr. Rood—and 
rightly. Oh, but he’s wonderful good to the 


poor.” 
3A—POP. 


“Something of a doctor, I think Captain 
Davitt said. 

“As many a poor sick or hurt man knows, 
though he is not a regular doctor and never 
claimed so to be. But often, after some sore 
winter accident when it has been needful to 
patch the poor fellow and get un to the 
Grenfell as soon as ice and weather would 
allow, the doctors there have said that but 
for the factor’s skill their mending would 
ha’ come too late. And no storm is so bit- 
ter as to keep un in his warm lib’ry against 
a call o’ need. He’s a wonderful learned 
man, sir—and wonderful kind.” 

“Unusual,” the passenger commented 
idly, “that a man of so much learning and 
such ways of the outside world should have 
come to this post.” 

“Well, not as strange as you might think, 
sir. I’m told—and by men whose truth I’ve 
no cause to doubt—that many Englishmen 
of his sort are to be found in far and wild 
places. Younger sons, some of un, and some 
of un men who found naught but unhappi- 
ness in the cruel crowds of cities. At the 
first Mr. Rood did not say why he had come 
here, and in the passing years we folk hasn’t 
asked nor cared. We credit it, sir, to the 
mercy o’ God, who works His wonders in 
strange ways.” 

The cliff wall had opened, now, to show 
between the craggy guarding headlands a 
half-mile-wide passage that narrowed into 
Good Resolve Tickle, and beyond a jutting 
shoulder, ‘on the hill that came down 
abruptly to the tickle—the deep and narrow 
inlet that in Norway would be called a fjord 
—appeared the white buildings of the tiny 
settlement. 

On the water’s edge a dock, a fish house 
with its adjacent acre-wide flake, a sail-and- 
twine loft. Back of these, irregularly spaced 
to nestle in slight hollows that might afford 
some shelter from winter blizzards, a score of 
plain, small-windowed dwellings. A bit of a 
church, like a square box topped on one 
corner by a rudimentary steeple. Dominat- 
ing all, .the trading “room,” a stout-built, 
two-storied structure, and not far from it, 
also of two stories, a substantial building 
with a fenced yard. 

“There is the factor’s house, just beyond 
the room,” the mate told the Englishman. 
“And even if you were here in the bitter 
winter you’d find it a fair comfortable place. 
I can make out Mr. Rood standing there 
at the landing. You cannot see faces, of 
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course, at this distance, but are not his 
clothes just as I told you?” 

Captain Davitt, from the bridge, spoke 
commandingly to the mate, who hurried 
about his landing duties. The gray English- 
man’s eyes, as the boat slowed, stopped, 
backed water and nosed cautiously up to 
the dock, were all for the erect, ruddy, 
clean-shaven man of fifty-two or three, with 
close-trimmed white hair beneath a not un- 
fashionable fedora hat, who stood out al- 
most startlingly against his background of 
steel-booted, rough-sweatered fishermen and 
trappers, sturdy men and honest, no doubt, 
but all plain and many of them uncouth. 

The arrival of a passenger boat was an 
event to bring to the dock all the male popu- 
lation not otherwise engaged, but they stood 
back stolidly for the most part, embarrassed 
by the gaze of the tourists at the rail, and 
replied diffidently to the hailed greetings of 
acquaintances among the crew. 

The factor, at the dock’s edge, waved his 
hand when the ribbon of water between ship 
and wharf had narrowed to fifty feet, and 
called: 

“Good day, Captain Davitt. We’re glad 
to see you again.” 

His accent, after nearly twenty years on 
the Labrador, was purest Oxford. The gray 
Englishman on the forward deck, looking 
and listening, showed no expression either 
of elation or disappointment on his seamed 
face, but drew a long breath and impercep- 
tibly nodded. 

The captain, a few moments later, was in- 
troducing them and explaining, with a note 
in his voice that implied no normal man 
could account for the whims of coast-voy- 
aging summer tourists, that Mr. Foster 
wished to spend a few days ashore and had 
been advised he would find comfort at 
Thankful Harbor if the factor could find it 
convenient to accommodate him. Then, 
after a bit, they were climbing the hill to- 
ward the factor’s house, the visitor declining 
his host’s offer to relieve him of his heavy 
bag with its black initials and its accumula- 
tion of hotel and steamship labels. 

“Tf you'll excuse me a moment,” the fac- 
tor said when they stood in his library, “T’ll 
tell my housekeeper to lay an extra place 
for supper,” and disappeared to the rear as 
seemingly unruffled as though this were not 
an almost -unprecedented break in the mo- 
notony of his life. How many of this im- 
perturbable sort of English gentleman the 


visitor had seen and how he admired them! 
He frowned uncomfortably as he surveyed 
the cozy room. Then the factor came back, 
bearing with him a bottle, glasses, ice, and 
water. 

“Y’m afraid I can’t furnish a siphon,” he 
apologized as he set the tray: down, “but I 
can recommend this Scotch.” 

The time had come when his guest must 
speak. 

“Before I accept your hospitality,” he 
said, “there is something I have to say, be- 
cause I can’t break bread or drink with you 
until I have said it. You’ve been away from 
England a long time. How many years?” 

The factor seemed to brace himself. He 
stood very straight and looked the gray Eng- 
lishman in the eye. 

“T’m glad you feel like having it over at 
once,” he said. “I recognized you the mo- 
ment Captain Davitt called to you—al- 
though you have grown twenty-six years 
older, as I have—but I could not recall your 
name at first. It came to me on the way 
up. Mr. Felton, is it not? Mr. Bruce Fel- 
ton. Are you still with Scotland Yard?” 

“Yes. And I’m sorry to have to do it, but 
—you are in custody, Victor Trefry, in the 
name of the king! And it is my duty to 
warn you that whatever you say may be 
used against you.” 

This official formula concluded, he 
stepped nearer the factor and said, almost 
apologetically: 

“JT have to make certain you are not 
armed.” 

“T am not,” the factor said, but spread 
his arms from his body to allow the search 
that Felton made with swift tappings. “And 
if I had firearms at hand, I’d like to assure 
you I shouldn’t use them on one who only 
does his duty—and I remember you were 
very courteous to me, considering the cir- 
cumstances, there at Ivycrest.”’ 

“Tt’s not altogether that I fear your using 
them on me,” the Scotland Yard man said, 
“but sometimes, under circumstances like 
these——” 

“Could you blame me?” Trefry asked, 
anticipating the finish of the sentence. 
“After all, wouldn’t that be the simplest so- 
lution?” 

Felton shook his head. 

“We have got to live here together six 
days, until the Corinthian comes back,” he 
said, “and then after that for a long time 
before we get to England. If you would 
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give me your parole—otherwise I must see 
to it that there are no opportunities. And 
I think perhaps you would rather leave here 
ostensibly for a short trip to St. John’s, 
without your friends in Thankful Harbor 
knowing until long afterward——” 

The factor’s teeth caught over his lower 
lip and he caught his breath. 

“They must not know,” he said. 
are the terms of the parole?” 

“That you will neither attempt to escape, 
nor to—to be the victim of an accident. 
You agree'to leave here with me, to attempt 
no harm to yourself, and to remain with me 
until we reach home.” 

“Home!” Trefry repeated harshly. 

“Until we reach London,” the detective 
amended. “Promise this, and you may go 
to and fro as you please until we leave here, 
and on the boat to St. John’s. On your 
word of honor as an English gentleman.” 

“The alternative, I fancy, is restraint.” 

“How else could I protect myself against 
having to report, perhaps, that I had not 
properly guarded a ” He hesitated, 
searching for a more euphonious word, and 
the factor finished the phrase grimly: 

“A prisoner. I may as well get used to 
the term; it promises to stay by me for a 
long time. I suppose I could insist on tech- 
nicalities, such as this being Newfoundland 
territory and the power of a Scotland Yard 
man, without a local officer-———” 

“T have all necessary papers, to present 
at St. John’s or to the nearest Labrador offi- 
cial, if you insist, but I thought you might 
like it as well if gossip did not run the length 
of the coast.” 

“And very thoughtful. I appreciate it,” 
Trefry broke in. “I was about to say that 
I shall not insist upon any such technical 
rights. Very well. I give you my word 
of honor, Mr. Felton.” 

He essayed an unsuccessful smile. 

“And now, if you don’t object, we’ll have 
that postponed peg. I assure you I haven’t 
drugged it—that is a contretemps you might 
have to guard against in some cases, is it 
not? I understand that the parole I have 
given includes an agreement not to try to 
injure you.” 

With a hand that trembled only slightly 
he pushed forward the Scotch and, following 
Felton’s example, poured moderately. The 
Scotland Yard man raised his glass. 

“This duty I’ve had to perform is not to 
my taste,” he said, “and I hope the outcome 
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for you will not be as serious as it might 
be. I give you this sentiment with all sin- 
cerity: To your lordship’s health and good 
fortune!” 

“Oh, not ‘your lordship!’ ’’ the factor pro- 
tested. 

“IT am told you keep well informed on 
what goes on in England. You know that 
your father is no longer living?” 

“Yes. Two years ago, not long after 
Grenville’s death. But young Grenville has 
the estates and titles; I saw a picture of 
him and a bit of an account when he took 
them over.” 

“He has them, yes; but only because you 
are supposed to, be dead. You are the seven- 
teenth Earl of Waxton.” 

“Of course,’ Trefry agreed. “But can’t 
it be arranged, some way, so that we can 
get along to the end of things without put- 
ting the family to shame again? If I merely 
plead guilty and take my medicine can’t 
something be done to hush it?” 

Shuffling footsteps sounded, there was a 
respectful tap on the door, and Trefry had 
regained quite his usual poise in the second 
before it opened to admit a withered woman, 
who announced: “Supper is on the table, 
sir.” 

“This is Mrs. Sheeves, Mr.—er—Foster,” 
the factor said. ‘For several years she has 
done for me better than your servants in 
England.” 

“Mr. Rood haves to say kind things, sir,” 
the woman, beaming with pleasure, told Fel- 
ton. “I know nothing of servants in Eng- 
land, but they would be rare ungrateful if 
they did not do their best for masters like 
he.” 

“Every one I meet has a good word for 
Mr. Rood,” Felton said. 

“And why not, sir? I and my boy are 
not the only ones he’ve cared for and——” 

“T know you'll find having a visitor a 
great chance to talk, Martha,’ the factor 
interrupted good-naturedly, “but we'll have 
supper now.” 

They were back in the library and a clos- 
ing door at the rear had signaled the wom- 
an’s departure for her own house before the 
men spoke again of the only subject that 
had been in their thoughts while they talked 
at the table of other things. 

The factor had let slip, as soon as they 
were alone, the pose of cheerfulness that he 
had been forced to maintain under the 
housekeeper’s eye, and his face was set and 
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strained. They smoked in a silence which 
Felton found it impossible to break. Then 
Trefry said, after a little: 

“T had told myself that it might come, 
of course, but I did not think it really would, 
after so many years. For a long time I 
was prepared to face it, in a way, but of 
late—— How did you find me?” 

“There was a Londoner who came through 
here on the August boat, last year, who 
saw you at the landing and made inquiries. 
One David MacCool.” 

The factor nodded somberly. 

“T remember him,” he murmured. “He 
talked to mea bit, and gossip said he was 
very curious. But I couldn’t seem to recall 
him.” 

“He knew you only by sight. When he 
arrived back in England he made it his 
business to get an interview with your sis- 
ter-in-law and tell her what he suspected. 
He had no personal reason; it was merely 
that he is one of the conscientious sort.” 

“And Alicia sent you?” 

“She doesn’t know that I have come. No. 
MacCool’s story disturbed her, as it natu- 
rally would. If you are still alive, her son 
is not the earl. She came to the Yard to 
see if it could be possible. What they said 
to her was noncommittal—rather reassuring, 
I think. But after she had gone—the old 
warrant was still in our file of unfinished 
cases, together with your free and complete 
confession—and the Yard is very jealous 
of its reputation for having a long arm and 
a long memory, especially as regards homi- 
cide. There was an errand which called for 
sending a man to Montreal, with nothing to 
do when he had finished it but return home, 
which made it not too great a task to look 
into this report, and I was sent because 
I am the only man now on the force who 
knew you. I was the first officer sent to 
Ivycrest by the Yard when the local con- 
stable called for assistance, the morning 
after Overstead’s death, when it was still 
supposed he had been shot by a burglar.” 

“I remember; you questioned us all,” 
Trefry said. ‘And it was you who arrested 
Grenville.” 

The Scotland Yard man, recalling the oc- 
currence out of a memory in which it was 
but one of many incidents that had been all 
in the day’s work. said: 

“T rather hated to do that. Not that I 
was greatly interested in your younger 
brother, but your father took it so hard. 


He was proud as Lucifer, and he tried his 
best not to show any feeling before me, but 
he seemed to age and, somehow, shrivel. 
And his lordship wasn’t at all an old man, 
then, although he seemed so to us compara- 
tively young ones.” 

“His heart was centered on Grenville,” 
Trefry said. ‘He cared nothing for me— 
and I can’t blame him. I was a bad egg. 
He’d been getting me out of one scrape after 
another for years. Too much of a drinker— 
too hard a gambler—a rotten crew of asso- 
ciates—it had cost him a small fortune to 
hush up the scandals I kept being respon- 
sible for. Grenville had never given him 
trouble. If Grenville had come to trial and 
been convicted I think it would have killed 
him.” 

“Ts that why you confessed to it?” Felton 
asked sharply, and, as Trefry looked up, 
thrown off his guard by the suddenness of 
the question, surprised in his eyes the an- 
swer that he expected. 

“What do you mean?” the factor de- 
manded. ‘“I—TI shot Overstead.” < 

Slowly the detective blew a cloud of 
smoke and watched it float toward the lamp 
and whirl in the heated air toward the ceil- 
ing before he said: 

“With all the failings you have just men- 
tioned—and I’ll agree that you were a wild 
youth—your reputation for veracity was 
good, and when you told me, that next day, 
that you had been in bed and asleep and 
had not heard the shot that killed him, you 
didn’t tell it convincingly. I believed then 
that you knew who did it; afterward I felt 
sure. No, you were not a convincing liar 
then, and you haven’t improved with years.” 

“T beg your pardon!” Trefry exclaimed, 
stiffly. 

The detective ignored his tone. 

“Vou confessed that you killed Overstead 
because of a quarrel over a gambling debt,” 
he said, “but you didn’t. Grenville killed 
him—over a quite different matter. But I 
couldn’t prove it then and I can’t prove it 
now. Your confession stands. Be assured 
that unless you tell the real story it will con- 
vict you.” 

Suddenly he hurled another question: 

“Why don’t you? Tell the real story, I 
mean. With Grenville dead ue 

“His wife is living,” the factor retorted, 
and bit his lip. ‘I didn’t mean that as it 
might sound. You are mistaken in iv 

“T warned you,” Felton interrupted, “that 
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anything you said might be used against 
you. But that doesn’t necessitate my dis- 
closing anything you might be willing to tell 
me that is not against you. If you’d like, 
just between ourselves, as man to man——” 

He seemed almost to shift the subject, 
while he let Trefry’s mind play with that 
thought. 

“We are not as young as we were then 
by a good many years. And I’m ten years 
older than you—older than your father was 
when all this happened. I can appreciate 
how he felt; I’ve got a son, and when I 
thought I had lost him This is my last 
case for the Yard. I am retiring when I get 
home; going to live out the rest of my 
life with my boy. He seems like a boy to 
me, but he’s older than you were when you 
disappeared, with your brother’s trial two 
weeks away, and left that confession to be 
made public after you’d had a good chance 
to get clear. He was a little wild before 
the war, that son of mine, but he’s married 
now and settled. The war sobered him. 
He nearly didn’t come through it.” 

The factor’s mind was only half on what 
Felton was saying; it was wrestling with the 
temptation to confide the secret that he had 
guarded for a generation, and to give him 
time the detective went reminiscently on: 

“He was in France—a lieutenant. Ma- 
chine-gun fire got him, one night, out be- 
yond the barbed wire. A soldier—a Cana- 
dian, by the way—went out and brought 
him in. It was ‘a year before he was well. 
I’ve always wished I knew who that Cana- 
dian was—he was terribly hurt, too, bring- 
ing him in, they said—but it was one of 
those confused nights, when commands had 
got all mixed together, and we could never 
learn even the name of his regiment. Well, 
that’s of no interest to you; it came to me 
because I can understand how your father 
felt about your brother. If you’d like to 
tell me what really happened, that night at 
Ivycrest 2 

“And if I should convince you that jus- 
tice wouldn’t be served by taking me back 
—” the factor asked, unable to mask 
his eagerness. Felton shook his head slowly. 

“No,” he said. “Let us not have any 
misunderstanding. We Scotland Yard men 
do not try cases; that is the business of the 
courts. There is in my hands a warrant for 
your arrest on a charge of murder. My 
duty is only to serve it. I believe you did 
not commit the murder—but my orders 








were to arrest you if I could find you. 
What you do to clear yourself must be done 
back in England. To be sincere with you, 
it is vanity, I think, that makes me willing 
to agree that if you tell me what happened 
I shall make no use of it that you do not 
consent to; I want to know if the truth is 
what I believed it was when I took Gren- 
ville in charge. I cannot promise that it 
will do any good, except, perhaps, relieve 
your mind, but I will accept it in confi- 
dence.”’ 

“On your honor?” the factor demanded. 
“Because I’m not going to tell anything in 
England that doesn’t agree with what I 
wrote before I left. That confession has to 
stand.” 

“I give you my word,” Felton promised 
gravely. 

Trefry sat back and closed his eyes for a 
moment, and the detective waited. When 
he opened them, they remained narrowed, 
and their gaze went through the opposite 
wall into space. His voice was low. 

“T was a bad egg,” he said, “but there 
were limits. Distinct limits. There were 
no limits at all to Overstead’s rottenness. 
And he was a dashing chap. Tremendously 
fascinating to women.” 

Felton nodded. “Too many women,” he 
said. 

“Yes. And Alicia, who had been married 
to Grenville two years, was young—and very 
foolish. And Overstead—Grenville’s friend 
—was at our house party. How far the af- 
fair would have gone if it hadn’t been 
stopped I don’t know—pretty far, I fancy— 
but Grenville found them in the billiard 
room, that night; a rendezvous. I think she 
had never cared much for Grenville; it was 
more or less an arranged marriage, to unite 
the families.” 

“T always believed you witnessed it.” 

“Almost. I was outside the room and 
rushed in at the shot. I had been observ- 
ing what was going on, as Grenville had— 
Alicia was a silly fool, who couldn’t keep 
an affair covered—and for the good name 
of the family I was watching, that night. 
But Grenville was ahead of me. No one 
else in the house had heard it, and we un- 
fastened a window, so it would seem that 
thieves might have entered, and got to our 
rooms. And for a time it seemed that every- 
thing was running smoothly, with no harm 
to any one but Overstead, who well deserved 
what he got—and then, out of a clear sky, 
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you arrested Grenville. I never knew what 
evidence you had. Did you finally identify 
the pistol as his?” 

“Ves,” 

“T couldn’t see how we could prevent the 
whole nasty mess coming out at the trial; 
somebody was bound to break down on 
cross-examination. And my father was cer- 
tain Grenville couldn’t have done it, and 
that Grenville’s wife was all that Gren- 
ville’s wife ought to be. After all, I owed 
it to him. He cared nothing at all for me 
—but that was my fault, not his. There 
was but one thing to do. With the way 
I had been going on, I’d have had to get 
out of the country sooner or later, I fancy. 
So I came to Canada, and in due time buried 
myself here.” 

He spread his hands, as though to say, 
“And there you are.” He let them drop 
heavily on his knees and added: 

“<«Buried’ isn’t exactly the right word. 
I’ve been very contented here. And of some 
use. JI wasn’t of any use back there in 
England, and there was no indication that I 
ever would have been.” 

There was a long silence, which Felton 
broke. 

“But now,” he said, ‘all you need to do, 
I think, is to tell that story. I don’t believe 
there is any judge or jury that wouldn’t 
believe you.” 

“And crash all that old scandal, that the 
public never knew, around the heads of 
Alicia and her sons? I’ve kept pretty well 
up on the news from England. Alicia 
learned her lesson. Grenville forgave her. 
And those sons! Young Grenville’s picture 
makes’ him a fine-looking youngster. He is 
twenty-three now.” 

For the first time Trefry’s voice rose re- 
sentfully. 

“You don’t do all things in England as 
well as in newer countries,” he said. “In 
the States—in many of them, at least— 
Grenville could have admitted killing a man 
of Overstead’s reputation without being 
obliged to tell one half the things that led 
up to it. He could have said that Overstead 
insulted his wife. And a jury would not 
have convicted him. Perhaps a State’s at- 
torney would not even have prosecuted him; 
that often happens. They call it the unwrit- 
ten law.” 

“No,” said Felton positively. “That is 
not better than our way. If it was, the 
States wouldn’t have more than thirty times 


the number of murders, in proportion, that 
we do. Our laws provide what excuses or 
provocations justify homicide. Written 
laws. And no officer has the right to go 
behind those written provisions because of 
disagreement with them or sympathy with 
those who disobey them. I am a very minor 
officer of the British government. I believe 
the story you have just told. But I would 
be unfaithful if I let that hinder me doing 
the thing the law says I must do.” 

“T suppose so,” Trefry assented wearily. 
“You have been on one side of such things 
all your life. I can understand your view- 
point, even though I think justice to all con- 
cerned would be better served if you thought 
differently. Shall we go to bed? I have to 
be up before the Corinthian leaves in the 
morning.” 

Thankful Harbor buzzed, those following 
days, with talk of the factor’s departure 
for St. John’s when the boat came south, to 
return on the August trip. No one con- 
nected Foster, the idling tourist, with this; 
Trefry allowed it to be understood that the 
journey was necessitated by some letter that 
had come in the post. 

In full accordance with their agreement, 
the Scotland Yard man left the factor at 
perfect liberty to go and come as he pleased, 
and himself kept away from the trading-post 
headquarters far more than he would have 
if the reason for his visit to the hamlet had 
been only what it purported to be. 

Evenings, after the violet twilight had 
faded, they sat together in the factor’s l- 
brary and talked with desultory starts and 
stops, but spoke little of the all important. 
Daytimes they were seldom together except 
at meals. The factor was busy getting his 
books and papers ready for the successor 
whose appointment would come as such a 
shock to the simple people of the coast. Fel- 
ton wandered aimlessly about the settlement, 
climbed the steep hill back of it, and at the 
shore watched the landing of fishermen, the 
weighing of their catches, and the labors of 
those who turned the drying cod on the 
flake. 

It was on the fifth day, with the Corin- 
thian due to arrive during the forenoon of 
the morrow, that he stumbled over a loose 
board at the end of the dock, slipped on a 
wet plank, and with the gasping shock of 
ice-cold immersion found himself in the 
tickle. 

After his first strangling sputter as he 
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came to the surface, he was not alarmed. 
The workers at the fish flake had all gone 
to dinner and there was no one on the dock 
or near it, but he was a strong swimmer. 
Even encumbered by clothing and shoes, he 
felt no apprehension over the task of cov- 
ering the few feet between him and safety. 

But when he had struck out a dozen 
times with ever-increasing strength, it sud- 
denly came to him that the few feet had 
increased to a score and that the gap, for 
all his efforts, was widening. The offshore 
current in the tickle was like a mill race. 
And though the air was July warm, the 
water was January cold; its numbing fin- 
gers gripped at his lungs and heart. He be- 
gan to fight not only current, but panic. 
He cried for help, with full despairing knowl- 
edge that his voice could not carry far 
enough, and even as his first shout faded 
heard pounding feet on the dock. 

The factor had snatched a coil of rope as 
he ran. It whirled out skillfully to fall 
across Fenton’s shoulder. 

“T saw you fall from the door of the 
room,” Trefry said as-Felton, breathless and 
shivering, came up the side of the dock with 
the aid of his hand. “No one could buck 
that ebb tide. Better hurry up to the house 
and into dry clothes, and take a stiff peg. 
I'll go along with you and see that there 
is a fire.” 

Halfway to the house the Scotland Yard 
man spoke through chattering teeth. 

“Yd have g-gone under if you hadn’t 
come. I—TI want you to know I realize it.” 

“What any one would have done,” Trefry 
replied shortly. And then, as though he 
read the detective’s thoughts: 

“T don’t expect it to influence you.” 

“That’s f-fine of you,” said Felton. “I’m 
glad you see it c-couldn’t.” 

The detective was dried before a fire and 
his teeth had ceased their clatter before he 
spoke again. Then he said, quite as though 
there had been no interval: 

“But it makes it harder. Many men 
would have let things take their course.” 

“On the Labrador, where most men spend 
half their lives just avoiding death, one 
rescues his worst enemy,” Trefry said. 
“And I do not regard you as my enemy— 
personally.” 

“T am not,” Felton replied. “Far from 
it. I wish they could have sent some one 
else.” 

They did not speak of the accident again, 
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either that afternoon or during their eve- 
ning together in the library. Indeed, at 
night they spoke hardly at all. They sat, 
smoking, each in the company of his own 
thoughts, and Trefry’s, if his face were a re- 
flection of them, were bitter. It was as they 
were coming to their feet to go to their 
rooms that the factor first referred to the in- 
evitable. 

“The last night—after nearly twenty 
years!” he said. “This is a harsh coast, but 
it is homé. And I’m leaving it to——” He 
choked. 

There was emotion in the other’s voice, 
too, as he replied: 

“It’s hard, sir. I wish, as God is my 
judge, that it didn’t have to be!” 

“T know,” Trefry said. ‘“You’re a stub- 
born man, Felton, but an honest one.” 

The Corinthian was at the dock, as the 
next day bore on toward noon, and the 
factor, beside Captain Davitt there, was 
giving superintendence to the post’s ship- 
ment. Felton left them and went to the 
house to get his bag. 

Into the library from the kitchen came the 
wrinkled and ever-talkative Widow Sheeve, 
smiling. 

“Tm fair sorry to see you go, sir,” she 
said. “Take care o’ Mr. Rood, so far as 
you journey together, won’t you? He need 
some one to watch over un, Mr. Rood do, 
specially if the weather blows colder and he 
need to change to thicker clothes. Send un 
back to us safe and sound, sir. Thankful’ll 
be counting the days till he comes home.” 

Felton was uncomfortable and his reply 


‘was perfunctory and muttered, but the 


housekeeper did not notice it. She rambled 
n: 

“I’m a fond, aging woman, sir, but I’m 
only one o’ many that’ll miss un sore while 
he be away. Life on the coast is a sad bur- 
den to them as is alone and poor, as I would 
ha’ been—and here am I, in my age, one of 
the richest women on the Labrador, and all 
because of he.” 

“Rich?” Felton repeated vaguely. Trefry 
would be there soon, to get his luggage, and 
then they would depart together. He wished 
the factor would hurry; there was no good 
excuse to stop the woman’s loquacity, yet he 
disliked the subject of it. 

“Aye,” Mrs. Sheeve said with unction. 
“In the bank at St. John’s, and with inter- 
est that'll be sufficient for my every need 
when I gets too old to work for Mr. Rood 
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—which the Lord postpone a far day, sir. I 
lost my boy, but he went well and bravely, 
and that is all us mothers o’ fishermen can 
expect at best. And Mr. Rood kept his 
word, as none ever doubted he would.” 

She leaned comfortably against the door 
jamb. 

“It'll be new to you, sir, because I know 
Mr. Rood himself would never tell you, and 
your face gives word that nobody else has. 
Joshua—that was my boy—was,fair pos- 
sessed to go to the war, when the cruel Ger- 
mans were gaining and the Canadians were 
raising their companies, but he could not, 
for his father was long dead—in a sudden 
black squall off Crown Point, sixteen years 
last Easter week—and he my only sup- 
port. 

“But the factor was terrible anxious about 
the war, talking ever, when word came in 
here about it, of his sadness that he was 
too old to go, and he made a promise, and 
sent word of it up and down the coast. He 
promised, sir, if any young men from here 
and hereabouts had spirit and wished to go, 
that’ he would support their families till 
they came safe home. And if they did not 
come home, he pledged a pension of five 
hundred dollars to their wives or mothers— 
and five hundred dollars is a wonderful for- 
tune, sir.” 

Violent endings to courageous lives are no 
unusual story to the Labrador, and sufficient 
time had elapsed so that the Widow Sheeve 
could talk of it even cheerfully. 

“Four boys went from hereabouts,” she 
said, “and three of un come back. All but 
Joshua. But he died very bravely, sir, and 
I been rare proud of un. I ‘low no mother 
on the Labrador ever had right to be 
prouder. I haves a cross they sent. The 
Victoria Cross, sir. It says on it, ‘For 
Valour.’ He went out one night, beyond the 
trenches that they had there, and brought 
in a sore-wounded English officer. It was 
just as he got the other to safety that he 
come by the hurts that he died of the next 


day. Aye, I been rare proud of un. I would 
his father could ha’ lived to be proud of un, 
too.” 

Felton was staring. 

“The officer’s name?” he demanded. “The 
name of the officer he saved? Or the name 
of his regiment?” 

“T never heard un, sir,” she said, simply. 
“Tt seems he was senseless and they did 
not learn. But what I was telling you was 
that Mr. Rood, keeping his word as he al- 
ways have done, made me one of the richest 
folk——” 

“I’m afraid that will have to do for the 
gossip,” the factor said from the doorway, 
into which he had come unobserved. His 
face was lined, but he succeeded in keeping 
his voice as usual. ‘We must be going to 
the boat, now. Keep things shipshape till— 
till I get back.” 

“Indeed I will, sir.” She fluttered to get 
his bag, on the other side of the room. “A 
safe v’y’ge and quick return.” 

“Thank you, Martha. Good-by. Is 
something burning on your stove? You'd 
better go and see.” - 

As she shuffled hastily kitchenward, 
Trefry, silent, took slow appraisal of all the 
well-loved room. Felton had crossed to a 
window and stood there motionless, his eyes 
on the harbor at the foot of the hill. 

The factor sighed. His shoulders 
slumped. He said, brokenly, “Come, Fel- 
ton.” 

The face that turned toward him was as 
twisted with feeling as his own. 

“You're coming back,’’ the detective said 
hoarsely. “Back on the next boat. You’re 
Henry Rood—forever—and Grenville Trefry 
is Earl of Waxton. Knowing you were in- 
nocent couldn’t do it. Seeing how much you 
mean to these people here couldn’t do it. 
Your saving my stubborn old life couldn’t 
do it. But—oh, I know it isn’t one chance 
in ten thousand—but that English officer 
that you sent that old woman’s son to save 
might have been my boy.” 


More stories by J. Frank Davis in future issues. 


AGAINST ANY ODDS! 


of Washington, where old men are among the inmates, a fight was recently staged 


[: one of the several establishments supported by the government in the neighborhood 


by a couple, one of whom was seventy-five, the other eighty years old. The seventy- 
five-year warrior won, and later was announcing his victory to all and sundry. 


“T licked him good and proper!” he exulted. 


“He said I couldn’t, but gosh darn 


him, I could have licked him if he had been a hundred years old!” 
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beginnings in Alaska. 


For a long time we have been promising you another great epic of the 
Here it is, a profoundly moving tale of America’s 
Most of us take Alaska for granted and think com- | 











placently of the treasures undeveloped that lie locked in her soil waiting the day 
of our country’s need. We do not often remember that but for the wisdom and 
foresight of a few of the nation’s leaders, two full generations ago, when our 
fathers’ fathers were still young, that mighty sweep of territory under the arctic 
circle might not have been our heritage and the heritage of our children’s 
children. Mr. Marshall has delved back into those days before Alaska was ours 
and told the story of her acquisition in this great romance of intrigue, adven- 
ture and love. Of certain historical phases of the work he writes: ‘The mys- 
terious lapse of the Treaty of 1839 between the great Russian and English com- 
panies is obscured in the shadows of the past. No historical evidence exists 
that Secretary of State Seward was instrumental in blocking the treaty, and 
Parts of the narrative dealing therewith must be regarded as purely fictitious. 
Otherwise Mr. Seward is presented according to my most sincere interpretation 
of this profound and lucid genius of the civil-war period. The prickly inter- 
national situations of the time, 1867-Sitka, and the various characters are as nearly 
true as can be seen through the misty lens of sixty yenrs.”—THE EDITOR. 





(A Complete Novel) 








CHAPTER I. 
A LETTER FROM WASHINGTON. 


HERE was but one letter for Jeff 
Sharp to-day; and the village post- 
master himself put it in his hand. It 
had not been this way always. Only 

recently it was that white-haired Pompey, 
the oldest and most respected of Jeff’s col- 


ored boys, always served up the daily mail 
along with his master’s breakfast. Jeff had 


never believed that the emancipation procla- 
mation could come between him and Pom- 
pey’s adoring service; but this had been an 
idle fancy like many other things. The old 
Sharp mansion had gone with the rest. A 
man who had once been Jeff’s foreman 
owned it now. 

The year or more since Lee, tremendous 
even in defeat, had shaken hands with him 
in farewell had not seemed to heal the griev- 
ous wounds of bitterness and sorrow. He 
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was called from his reflections now more 
by the postmaster’s look of resentment 
rather than by any interest in the white 
envelope in his hand. 

The postmaster was a veteran too, as was 
practically every white man under fifty in 
the town. He also had known better days. 
Now he stood watching Jeff, a curious, 
strained, and somewhat sullen expression 
on his youthful face. He looked rather 
grim, Jeff thought—a look he had seen so 
many times in men’s faces these past two 
years. He evidently was waiting for Jeff 
to read the printing on the upper left corner 
of the envelope. 

Jeff glanced at it, and his tall figure stif- 
fened ever so slightly as he read the words: 

From William H. Seward, Secretary of State, 
Washington, D. C. : 

. Jeff’s full lip curled, his bold nostrils ex- 
panded, and his eye roved to the waste- 
basket. Ee could not, however, throw the 
great statesman’s letter away. Really, he 
had no personal animosity toward his moth- 
er’s old friend—her sweetheart, in fact, in 
happier days before the war. Seward’s 
genius had gone far toward crushing the Con- 
federacy, but such had been his idea of 
duty. Jeff had admired him once and still 
conceded him immeasurable superiority over 
the rabble—so Jeff was fond of speaking of 
the Yankees—that he helped to govern. It 
was the thing he stood for that Jeff hated— 
the North, the Union, the Stars and Stripes. 


“If I were you I wouldn’t do him the - 


honor of reading it,” he heard the postmas- 
ter say. “He was next to Lincoln! I put 
_ him in the same class with Sherman.” 

“He was an old friend of the family, 
Roger,” Jeff explained. “He is our enemy, 
but he was rather an honorable enemy, as 
Yankees go. I always considered him a 
gentleman.” 

Jeff was not aware that he pronounced 
the last word with a singular inflection. It 
was evident that he set great store by the 
term, that it had tremendous meaning to 
him. Of course his homeland had always 
been a stronghold of aristocracy, but now, 
when so much was gone and so little was 
left to cling to, pride of birth had become 
very close indeed to a religion to such men 
as he. 

“There is no such thing—as a Yankee 
gentleman,” Roger persisted. ‘“You’ve al- 
ways said that.” 

“T have always said that the North was 


a nation of peasants—of backwoodsmen and 
of slovenly, mule-driving women—and that 
our war was a war between gentlemen and 
trash. Don’t believe for a minute, Roger, 
that I take any stock in this stuff that some 
of the older men are trying to tell us—that 
there was fault on both sides, that we should 
forgive and forget, and that it will only be 
a matter of a few years until real friendly 
relations are resumed between the North 
and the South. I am a rebel now, and I'll 
be a rebel when I die, and the Union is as 
hateful to me as when, in defeat, we took 
down the Stars and Bars from the court- 
house. Just the same, I have to be fair to 
Seward. He was an enemy, and he’s an 
enemy still, but just the same I can’t throw 
away his letter.” 

“Tt’s your letter,” Roger said doggedly. 
“Go ahead and read it.” 

So Jeff read it; and he read as follows: 

July 25, 1866. 

My Dear Littte Jerr: I suppose it is absurd 
to call you Little Jeff any more, when you are 
long as a giraffe. Apart from those long legs 
you have acquired a stature of achievement 
that withering old age can never cheat you out 
of. It was hard for me to believe that the gal- 
lant Major Sharp of whom our boys told me 
so much was the little boy with curls and an 
insatiable appetite for New York apples! It 
makes me feel a veritable Methuselah myself. 

Come down and see me, Jeff, at once. I have 
a fine opening for a young fellow like you. 
Don’t linger, but start to-day. I want to revive 
our old friendship now that the clouds are lift- 
ing; not that mine for you has ever flagged. 
But I know young blood, the blood of a twenty- 
five-year-old gentleman from North Carolina; 
and I am anxious to prove to you that these 
black years of war have not changed me from 
the man you used to call Uncie WILL. 


Jeff Sharp experienced a mixture of emo- 
tions as he finished the letter. Try hard 
as he might to repel it, a warm glow of an 
old friendship overswept him; and a spark 
was struck on the flint of his heart. He 
kept remembering a slight, soft-voiced old 
friend who brought him New York pippins 
—a gallant gentleman whose one-time court- 
ship of his mother had always been con- 
sidered an honor to the family. Of course 
he would not accept the invitation, much 
less an appointment. Jeff knew perfectly 
well the kind of openings Seward had for 
young men: official jobs in the pay of Uncle 
Sam. Indeed, what did Seward mean by 
daring to offer such a post to him, Jeff 
Sharp? Did he for a moment dream that 
the conquered rebel would turn about, two 
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years after Lee’s surrender, and serve in 
any capacity the enemy government? He 
must think that Jeff was humbled indeed, 
or he would not ask the conquered soldier so 
to swallow his pride as to accept a daily 
wage from the Union. 

Yet presently he was brought face to face 
with an ugly fact which for months past he 
had been trying to disregard: the swift ebb 
of his own fortunes. The war had ruined 
Jefferson Sharp. The estate that otherwise 
would have sustained him according to the 
Sharp tradition had been spent and lost 
during the black years; the half million in 
Confederate currency that remained would 
not buy a loaf of bread. He knew perfectly 
and exactly how many American dollars he 
had left. These would last only a few more 
days; then he must seek some means of 
livelihood. It might be that Seward knew 
of some business or professional opening, 
rather than a government position, in which 
Jeff might have a chance. 

“Tt is an offer of a position,” Jeff ex- 


plained to Roger, the postmaster. ‘He 
doesn’t say just what.” 
The other veteran stiffened. “He cer- 


tainly is presumptuous in offering such a 
thing. I hope you are sufficiently frank in 
your letter of refusal?” 

“How do you know I’m going to write any 
letter of refusal?” The pleasant way in 
which Jeff’s full lip drew into his brown 
cheek was faintly suggestive of a smile. 

“Because it is a government position——” 

Jeff’s grin escaped him completely now, 
and made a big crescent in his handsome 
face. ‘The beam in your own eye first, 
brother!” he observed. ‘Speaking of gov- 
ernment positions—isn’t this a United States 
post office?” 

Rightly thinking that this would hold 
Roger for a while, Jeff turned homeward. 


CHAPTER II. 
SEWARD. 


ALL the way to Washington there were 

sights and scenes to remind Jeff of the 
Lost Cause. He had fought through this 
country. He almost choked with resent- 
ment when he saw the flag of the Union 
flying where once the Stars and Bars had so 
proudly waved. The capital itself was gay 
with banners. It seemed to Jeff that they 
had been flaunted for his benefit, to cele- 
brate the ruin of his hopes. 


He walked with disdain through the 
crowds of Pennsylvania Avenue, his head 
high, shoulders straight, his bearing that of 
conscious superiority. Here was the rabble 
who by sheer force of numbers had trod the 
Southern flag into the dust! He was scorn- 
ful at the thought that these humble men 
crowding the sidewalk were voters and free- 
men, citizens of the Union; by the terms of 
the code he had come to hate, his own 
equals!’ Why, their very garb showed what 
they were. Even the men of the better 
class were not dressed in the unobtrusive 
elegance which he knew to be the thing; 
their broadcloth suits lacked the perfect 
tailoring of his English-made garments; they 
used cotton in place of linen and silk; they 
wore their clothes like countrymen. For 
himself, he cut a fine figure, and he was 
proud of it. More than one pair of eyes 
turned to him as he strode proudly down the 
street, wondering who this distinguished, 
scornful youth might be; but he did not con- 
descend to return the glances. Mostly he 
walked with somber eyes looking straight 
ahead. 

He was sorry, now, that he had come. 
Now that he had beheld his conquerors his 
bitterness was whetted and rekindled; and 
he was determined to answer Seward’s offer 
with fitting scorn. Poverty was lowering 
upon him; but surely he could not be in- 
duced to accept wages from the foe! He 
was annoyed when a doorkeeper made him 
send in his name for permission to enter 
the secretarial offices; and he was actually 
hot with resentment that Seward should 
keep him waiting while he talked with other 
visitors, particularly in that they were hum- 
ble men who later viewed him askance in 
the passage. Now, as he walked into the 
statesman’s inner chamber, a bright red spot 
glowed in each of his cheeks; and he could 
hardly keep from trembling. 

Yet nothing at all was as Jeff thought 
it would be. Somehow or other, his spleen 
seemed to wither within him and for the mo- 
ment disappear. He suddenly forgot his 
sullen anger. He could only see Seward, 
standing up to greet him. 

Seward had been a great man before ever 
the storm of war burst over the land. He 
was a greater man now. Such trials as he 
had undergone either destroy men, or make 
them giants. Jeff was humbled in spite of 
himself, his arrogance dispelled, his resent- 
ment giving way to wonder. This man had 
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been close to Lincoln, which was enough 
to mark him. Jeff glimpsed again the daunt- 
less purpose, the idealism, the constructive 
genius of this greatest statesman of the 
period. 

He was a small man, physically—scarcely 
coming to Jeff’s shoulder—and his voice 
was subdued and soft. His enemies, how- 
ever, had learned not to take hope from 
either of these things. Jeff saw with amaze- 
ment that his hair had turned perfectly 
snow white since their last meeting; and he 
saw, also, the undying scars left from that 
black and tragic night of April 14th, the 
year before. Seward was smiling, kindly 
and apparently in perfect understanding. 

“Well, well, Jeff,” he began, “coming in 
like a lion to beard the old man in his 
den!” 

“And going out like a lamb, I suppose, 
after listening to you a while,” Jeff replied, 
smiling for the first time since he had ar- 
rived in Washington. “An ordinary man 
has no chance with you, Mr. Seward.” 

“T remember a curly haired chap who 
used to call me Uncle Will. I’d hate to 
have him stop, even if he has grown like 
Jack’s bean stalk!” 

Jeff took a chair, and for a few minutes 
both men talked of familiar things—Green- 
bay, the old Sharp mansion where so often 
Seward had been a welcome guest, Jeff’s 
departed parents, and the old, dear, never- 
to-be-recalled prebellum days. Very soon, 
however, Seward took up the real object of 
the summons. 

“As I told you in my letter, Jeff, I have 
an opening for you,” he began. “I have 
been thinking of you ever since the war— 
especially since I heard of your financial 
losses—and have been watching for’ an ap- 
pointment for you. I did not want to give 
you something that would bore you. I know 
your active disposition—Jeff, I know your 
real tastes, better than you know them your- 
self. A young man like you is likely to go 
off at a tangent, so to speak, because of 
various mistaken ideas; and sometimes he 
needs an old friend to put him right.” 

His eyes looked straight into Jeff’s; and 
the latter felt that the old statesman knew 
his every thought. 

“Tt is easy enough for the victor to tell 
the vanquished what he should think—what 
ideas he should have,” Jeff replied with a 
trace of bitterness. He straightened proudly 
in his chair. 


“Let’s forget about victor and vanquished 
right now. Jeff, I have work for you. Work 
of real importance.” 

“A government job?” 

“Ves,” 

“T can’t take it.” 

Jeff’s tone was determined, even curt; 
but although he watched carefully he could 
not see the slightest sign of resentment or 
anger in the statesman’s face. Evidently 
his greatness could not suffer such emo- 
tions. Indeed he smiled, quietly and dimly. 
“You do not know what it is, yet,” he said. 
“Please don’t refuse it till I tell you about 
it.” 

“T am afraid you’ve told me the impor- 
tant thing already, Mr. Seward. You said 
it was a government job. I, a rebel, can’t 
give my services to the enemy who con- 
quered me, nor can I take his pay. Mr. 
Seward, I’d sooner starve.” 

“Tet’s leave your personal equation out 
of it for a moment,’ Seward went on pa- 
tiently. “I am not offering this wholly to 
keep you from starvation. My viewpoint 
is that of the United States of America. I 
want certain work done, and I believe you 
can do it. Jeff, you are not a rebel now. 
You are a citizen of the United States, 
whether you like it or not.” 

“Tf I am, I won’t be for long. I intend 
to go abroad—probably to England. Mr. 
Seward, the South is crushed, as you say, 
but though you can break the Southern 
heart, you can’t break the Southern spirit. 
You ask me to go to work for the United 
States. I don’t believe in the United States. 
I couldn’t be loyal to the United States even 
if I did go to work for it. Ill admit I need 
a job, but the least vestige of honor must 
make me tell you these things. If you offer 
me a job afterward, you do it at your own 
risk.” 

“Then at my own risk let it be! I offer 
you a job—a real one; one in which you can 
do service to this government which you 
despise. Jeff, there must be a new ideal of 
service come into this land. Perhaps I 
should say a new ideal kas come, only you 
are not yet aware of it. This is your coun- 
try, whether you like all of it or not— 
whether or not you have forgiven it for 
making you stay in the Union against your 
will. This is America. Our flag is your 
flag. You tried to cast down that flag for 
reasons that you thought were right, but 
you did not succeed, and now you must 
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make the best of it. Jeff, you pride your- 
self on being a gentleman.” 

“The good Lord knows I hope I am!” 

“I think you are. You should be—with 
what is behind you. Do you know the first 
obligation of a gentleman?” 

“Loyalty! Iam loyal to the South!” 

“Jeff, the South doesn’t exist any more, 
as an entity. It is all in the Union. It is 
all United States. That point was proved 
on the terrible battlefields of this war. Now 
that it has been proven that the Union still 
endures, you must work for it, and serve it, 
and try to sustain it. The sooner both sides 
recognize this fact, the sooner we can begin 
to build again. 

“The only possible standard of aristoc- 
racy, Jeff, is service—the struggle to make 
this dark world a better place to live in for 
all men, high and low. Since the Union 
must stand, your obligation is now to that 
Union—to make this country the best pos- 
sible country. 

“T am going to offer you the post. I do 
not believe that you will fail to give it your 
best effort. I think I know you better than 
you know yourself. The government of the 
people has many enemies. There are plenty 
of people in foreign countries—men in high 
places—who would like to see this great 
democratic experiment of ours come to a 
dismal and hopeless failure; but I don’t 
believe that you are of their faith. I have 
always regarded your welfare, my boy, and 
I want you to conquer your bitterness 
against the United States, and to find your 
happiness in serving it and building it up 
the best you know how. Lincoln said to 
treat you as if you had never been away. 
I want you, and your people, to get that 
same noble idea—to act as if you had never 
been away. That way lies greatness for you 
as well as for us. 

“This nation must grow in size and power, 
so that its enemies may never overthrow 
it. This is the cause for which I would like 
to have you dedicate your life—the better- 
ment of this republic. You could not find 
a higher cause.” . 

He paused, and the after image of his low, 
soft voice remained in Jeff’s ears for some 
seconds. The old man’s quiet eyes fastened 
on his face. 

“T can’t work for something I don’t be- 
lieve in,” was the reply at last. “Uncle 
Will, you are asking more than flesh and 
blood can give.” ; 


“T am going to continue to ask it. It is 
when we do more than it seems possible for 
flesh and blood to do that real happiness and 
real vision come to us. 

“T am about to offer you a real commis- 


sion. It is a great chance for real service 
to this nation of ours—these re-United 
States. 


CHAPTER III. 
A MISSION. 


NE of Seward’s great gifts was sim- 
*, plicity—in spite of a wonderfully com- 
plex mental make-up—and sitting in his 
quiet office, he related very simply the in- 
ternational situation which gave Jeff his 
great opportunity. 

“Jeff, do you know anything about Rus- 
sian America—Alaska, as it is beginning to 
be called?” he asked. 

“Nothing at all—except that I wouldn’t 
want to live there. I have heard that it’s 
one big iceberg.” 

“That’s the general impression—that it is 
simply an ice sheet, worth nothing at all to 
any one. Fortunately, nothing could be 
farther from the truth. Lately a few of us 
have obtained the real facts about Alaska; 
but unfortunately we are not the sole pos- 
sessors of those facts. If we were, the prob- 
lem would be greatly simplified—and I 
would have no post to offer you. 

“Perhaps you know that several Amer- 
ican surveyors have recently returned from 
Alaska, where they were at work in connec- 
tion with the laying of the proposed cable 
between Siberia and Alaska. The project is 
now abandoned, but while in the North 
these men obtained much valuable informa: 
tion concerning the country. I have here in 
my desk their reports, verifying what I have 
always believed to be the case about that 
vast northern territory. 

“Jeff, did you know that the territory of 
Alaska is over half a million square miles, 
an area much greater than that of the orig- 
inal thirteen States? Do you know that it 
has untold wealth in timber and minerals, 
fisheries and fur? Its wealth hasn’t been 
scratched. While it is true that a great part 
of the land is unfit for agriculture, yet with- 
out doubt it will support a population well 
over a million—a point not to be overlooked 
in these days of teeming races. 

“Tt is true that much of the interior has 
merciless winters, but thousands of square 
miles on the coast side of the mountains 
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have winters as mild as that of Maryland. 
Its fur alone, not to be compared in impor- 
tance with its fisheries and lumbering that 
will be developed in the next few decades, 
makes it the most important international 
prize in the world to-day. And there it lies 
—almost at our doors—ready to be taken!” 

“T thought Russia owned Alaska,” Jeff re- 
marked. 

“Russia does own Alaska—by right of ex- 
ploration. Just the same, Russia will not 
own Alaska always; or very much longer, 
for that matter. And this brings us to a 
very delicate international situation. 

“In these days of fleets and armies, Jeff, 
a country must not own possessions which it 
cannot defend. In a war with any great 
power Russia cannot defend Alaska. It is 
too far from the base of supplies. Up until 
now none of her enemy nations have thought 
it worth while to take Alaska from her; but 
now, in these days of expansion, more than 
one nation is beginning to look northward. 
And there is one power in particular that 
feels a special need of Alaska—to round 
out her already tremendous American pos- 
sessions. Do you know which of the great 
powers I mean?” 

“T suppose—England. The friend of the 
South.” 

“Don’t flatter yourself, Jeff. Perhaps in 
years to come, when England has a more 
popular government than now, she will be 
a real friend of the South and the North 
too; but not now. Her ruling classes are 
suspicious of republics. They want to see 
us fail. This is not a statesman’s conjec- 
ture, Jeff—unhappily it is a fact. England 
is jealous of our growing power; and her 
attitude during the late war could not be 
mistaken. The fact that her prosperity 
largely depends on cotton influenced her 
business people in the South’s favor, it is 
true; but her pro-Southern attitude was 
mostly due to the fact that she hates and 
fears us. And that attitude, on my part at 
least, can never be forgotten or forgiven. 

“She wants to see us broken into many 
little nations on whom she can impose her 
will. She wants to be all-powerful in the 
New World as well as the Old. She needs 
Alaska to round out her American posses- 
sions—to give her a full sweep on the Pacific. 
But I don’t want England to have Alaska. 
I don’t want to see any great foreign power 
increase its holdings in America. Russia 
is an absolute monarchy, and except for 


Alexander himself and a few of the miore 
liberal nobles, her ruling classes have no 
friendship for us, yet I would rather she 
should keep it than that England ‘should 
have it. At least she was friendly toward 
the Union during the war. Russia, how- 
ever, cannot keep Alaska, simply because 
she cannot defend it. Sooner or later some 
rival will see an opportunity to seize it, on 
one excuse or another. And the nation 
which should have it—that nation for 
whom I dream the greatest power in all the 
world of nations—is——” 

“The United States!” 

“Yes. We must have Alaska. If we do 
not get it now we never will get it. We 
need it—perhaps not so much now as we 
will later—and, particularly, we don’t want 
England to acquire it. And Russia, realiz- 
ing her inability to defend it, has proposed 
that we buy it from her—for seven millions 
of dollars. There never was such a bargain 
in land values in recent times. 

“Why don’t we snap it up, you ask? 
Because already England is trying to get it. 

“This is the situation, Jeff. Perhaps you 
know that the czar has leased all of Alaska 
to a certain Russian corporation, known as 
the Russian-American Company. It is semi- 
imperial, and is an absolute monopoly. 
These people have been running Alaska to 
suit themselves, until lately. They have 
had their capital at Sitka, and by enslaving 
the Aleuts, they have until recently reaped 
a tremendous profit in furs. Lately, how- 
ever, the czar put certain restrictions on 
them that interfered with their profits, but 
they hoped that when their charter was re- 
newed some of these restrictions would be 
done away with. Their old charter has ex- 
pired; and they have requested that it be 
renewed. 

“For several reasons the czar did not wish 
to renew it. The principal one was that he 
wants to sell Alaska to us, to avoid having it 
taken away from him later. A second rea- 
son is, perhaps, that he is dissatisfied with 
the way the company has been operating the 
territory.. He is a liberal monarch, and he 
does not approve of enslaving the native 
population; and besides, he seems to be sus- 
picious of his agents in general. Perhaps 
he thinks they may be playing into the 
hands of his enemies. However, pressure 
was brought to bear upon him and he did 
offer to renew the monopoly’s contract, but 
his terms included not only those restric- 
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tions that had lately cut down the com- 
pany’s profits, but many others. Indeed, he 
purposely made the terms so unfavorable 
that the company could not ordinarily afford 
to accept them. 

“It didn’t quite work out as he thought, 
however. The company did not want to 
lose their gold mine. So they planned a lit- 
tle deal with England. 

“You see, Jeff, the Russian-American 
Company had subleased, by the treaty of 
1839, certain parts of Alaska to the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, the great English semi- 
imperial corporation. Practically all of the 
mainland of the Panhandle is already in 
English hands. Now the Russian-Ameri- 
can Company’ s officials conceived of an even 
closer union with the English company, 
the terms of which would be so favorable 
that they could well afford to renew their 
charter with the czar. In other words, 
their acceptance of the czar’s charter was 
contingent upon their ability to negotiate 
the right kind of treaty with England as 
to the exploitation and operation of the ter- 
ritory. 

“Right now, Jeff, the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany and the Russian-American Company 
are trying to get together. If they do get 
together, the latter will accept the czar’s 
terms as to the renewal of the charter, and 
the United States will not get Alaska. It 
is easy to see who will get Alaska, however. 
The English Hudson’s Bay Company will 
spread throughout the territory, English 
people will colonize it; and it will soon be 
one of England’s colonial possessions in 
title as well as in fact. 

“Jeff, I want to fool them. I don’t want 
England to have Alaska. I want it to be 
United States territory. And if that deal 
between the two great monopolies does not 
go through before February 1st of next 
year, we will have Alaska. 

“On February 1st the Russian ambassa- 
dor to America will leave St. Petersburg 
with authorization to accept our terms of 
seven millions of dollars. The czar is giv- 
ing the Russian-American Company until 
that date to accept the new charter. Mean- 
while, both this company and the English 
officials are taking their time about the mat- 
ter; they don’t realize that there is another 
finger actively in the pie. They have only 
contempt for us. They don’t know of our 
offer or of the czar’s attitude toward us; 
and they must not know. Otherwise they 


would close their deal and accept the con- 
tract at all costs. 

“The rumor of it, however, may leak out. 
And now, Jeff, I have reached the point 
where we can talk business. 

“We want a man to represent America in 
this matter. Of course we have representa- 
tives in St. Petersburg; but we want to send 
a secret agent, with secret orders, to Sitka 
—the capital of Alaska and the seat of the 
monopoly. We want a young man, a sol- 
dier—one who will take chances. 

“In thinking about whom to send, you 
came to my mind. You have a tough frame 
for all your pampering by your mother; 
steady hands and eyes; active muscles. You 
can fit in any company. You are a hand- 
some devil, in case you have to worm any 
secrets out of the ladies. You inherited the 
makings of a diplomat from your distin- 
guished father—one of the ablest represen- 
tatives America ever had—and your péople 
have always gone in for the consular service 
and foreign appointments. Most of all, if 
you are the same boy you used to be, noth- 
ing pleases you quite so much as an adven- 
ture or a fight. 

“Jeff, I want you to block that deal be- 
tween England and Russia. That is your 
main instruction. Of course you can report 
to me from time to time how things are 
going, and any news that has a bearing on 
the question; but your main work is—to 
stop that deal!” - 

“But how in the world can I stop it, if 
they want to make it?” Jeff demanded. 

Seward smiled dimly. ‘How did British- 
built privateers stop our merchantmen? Jeff, 
you will have to decide that for yourself. 
Living at the Alaskan capital you will see 
how things are going, and by watching your 
chance, you can occasionally throw a mon- 
key wrench into the Russo-British machin- 
ery. 

“You don’t have to be afraid of hurting 
England’s feelings. She is no friend of 
yours or mine. I don’t want you to get us 
into war—only the worst of blunderers does 
that. However, there is not much else that 
you can’t do, if necessary, according to the 
secret-service code that Great Britain under- 
stands perfectly well.” 

Seward shut his teeth with a click. “The 
main thing is, Jeff, we want Alaska. Get 
it for us by stopping that Russian-Ameri- 
can-Hudson’s Bay Company treaty. Opera- 
tions will be carried on in Sitka; and you 
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ought to see a chance to break up their poker 
game!” 

“You mean for me to use force?” Jeff 
demanded, incredulously. 

“By Heaven, of course use force—in 
small quantities when it is absolutely neces- 
sary. It is all in the secret-service game. 
Remember, however, that guile is better 
than force any day. I said to you to block 
that deal, and I don’t care how you block 
it, as long as you don’t get us into an inter- 
national dispute. Of course if you get 
caught it is at your own risk, because we will 
have to punish you to satisfy England and 
to save our face. That is the risk a gen- 
tleman takes—the risk of the international 
spy.” 

“What will I give as my apparent mission 
to Alaska?” 

“You are to be, outwardly, a special cor- 
respondent to one of our great publications. 
This is an old joke, of course, but they will 
think they see through you if you show a 
great interest in the proposed cable and in 
our halibut rights in Alaskan waters. I 
will give you a batch of instructions for you 
to look over on your way to Sitka, but, my 
friend, your real business concerns a bigger 
fish than halibut! By Heaven, we’ll teach 
England to build privateers to sink our 
ships! We’ll show her that the despised 
Yankee nation—always looked down upon, 
always snubbed by the governing class with 
well-bred English insolence—can play this 
international game as well as any other 
power. And if you win”—and Seward’s 
soft voice dropped a tone—“America will be 
- your debtor beyond any hope of payment.” 

“Tf I lose?” 

“You must not lose. 
lose. 
ing.” 

“And aren’t you afraid to offer this post 
to me, a rebel?” Jeff asked soberly. 

“Of course I am not. I’m not a fool, 
either. Do you accept the commission?” 
His tone was casual, unexcited, seemingly 
almost indifferent. 

For a long moment Jeff sat dreaming. 
Once more his eyes were dark with inner 
visions, even beyond .Seward’s far-seeing 
eyes to follow. Dead men came to life; 
voices long stilled rang in his ears. Jeff 
was reliving again the four black years just 
gone. 

As Seward sat waiting, Jeff’s expression 
changed. This was no time for dreams 


America must never 
The world’s future is in our keep- 


now; this was his moment of opportunity. 
His eyes were now hard and bright, scarcely 
revealing the warm and gallant heart that 
Seward had always understood so well. The 
secretary of state was a man of far-reaching 
vision; but could he have read the black 
and bitter thoughts behind those glittering 
eyes he would have withdrawn his offer in 
an instant. He thought he knew this youth, 
and now, through failing to know him, he 
had risked a great cause. 

His thoughts on Americanism had fallen 
on deaf ears. He had acted on what he 
supposed was actual inspiration; and it 
was beyond his conception now that he 
might be playing into the hands of the 
enemy. To Jeff this seemed his moment of 
tremendous opportunity; but not that for 
service to America, or yet for building up 
his own depleted fortunes. Suddenly he 
knew that it was in his power to deal the 
hated Union a stinging blow, and at the 
same time repay England for her friendship 
to his homeland. Seward had blundered, he 
thought; and why should he not take ad- 
vantage of that blunder? He could atone, 
in some slight degree, perhaps, for South- 
ern wrongs. 

The great statesman had been prepared 
to forsake all scruples in dealing with a na- 
tion which he considered an enemy—as was 
the code—and now he might find that a 
conquered enemy could play the same game. 
It had been Jeff’s intention to renounce his 
United States citizenship, disavowing for- 
ever a people’s government, and take up his 
residence in some foreign land. Here was 
a chance to let flow the poisoned flood of 
bitterness and hatred that filled his heart. 

“T’ll take the offer,” he replied, looking 
Seward in the eyes. “I am only too glad to 
get it.” 

This was true. 
tion. 

Seward smiled happily. “I thought you 
would, my boy. I usually don’t make many 
mistakes in human nature. There can’t be 
any North or South, East or West from now 
on, Jeff—there can only be America. We 
must all believe that, and look to it. There 
alone lies greatness.” 

“T am to start at once?” 

“At once—as soon as I can fit you out 
with credentials and an order from the treas- 
ury. You are to go overland, by stage and 
railroad, as far as San Francisco; then take 
ship from there. I have arranged by tele- 


He was white with exalta- 
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graph for you to sail on the Ethan Allen, 
with Captain Skinner.” 

“Any further instructions?” 

“None—only this. Just remember all the 
time, Jeff, that you are an American. Not 
a North Carolinian—just an American. I 
want you to know the full meaning of the 
word.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
MOLLY. 


IN the long, tedious journey between Wash- 
ington and San Francisco, Jeff had vari- 
ous sidelights on America never before 
glimpsed; and he did not always know what 
to make of them. His own South was al- 
ready old and tame, possessing as high a 
state of civilization as the most of Europe, 
but this West was wild as the buffalo herds 
that roamed it, and brand, glittering, glaring 
new. He saw the march of the colonists 
seeing visions in the clouds of dust that all 
but hid the lumbering wagons; he saw ugly 
towns rising up on blizzard-swept prairies; 
he saw Indian villages and mining camps. 

He arrived in San Francisco about the 
middle of August, not more than three weeks 
after he had left home. As Seward had 
promised, the Etkan Allen was waiting to 
take him to Alaska. 

She proved to be a rather small but quite 
comfortable steam schooner, built during the 
war and having the mechanical improve- 
ments that the war developed and im- 
proved, including a screw propeller in place 
of a paddle wheel. Jeff did not, however, 
feel any increased enthusiasm for the jour- 
ney. She was merely a trading vessel of an 
ordinary sort, possessing none of the luxu- 
ries such as he used to know on the Missis- 
sippi packets; and evidently he was the only 
passenger on board. 

He had hoped to enjoy the captain’s com- 
pany, at least; but now he gave over the 
idea. Some of the captains in command 
of the Confederate men-of-war had been 
officers and gentlemen of the most gallant 
sort, but evidently the commanders of small 
traders came of another school. At first 
he could hardly believe that the short, heav- 
ily built old fellow giving commands from 
the bridge was actually the captain of the 
ship. He wore no coat, his only insignia of 
rank was a dingy cap of blue, he bawled like 
a steer when he gave his orders; and his 
manner was decidedly not that of a gentle- 
man. Jeff noticed one or two significant 
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things concerning him, however. One of 
them was that his sailors looked at him with 
a certain look of trust and confidence. An- 
other was that he seemed to get things done. 

On closer inspection Jeff saw that he was 
a man about sixty years of age, with knotty 
hands, a chest like a barrel, and a round, 
good-natured face that was lighted fre- 
quently with a remarkably pleasant smile. 
He had bright blue eyes, twinkling at times; 
and was evidently gifted with considerable 
humor of an obvious kind. 

“So you are the important passenger we 
were told to wait two weeks for,” the cap- 
tain began cordially. “It’s hotter’n a horned 
toad, ain’t it? Why don’t you have off 
your coat?” 

Jeff protested that he did not feel the 
heat. 

“Vou needn’t keep your comp’ny manners 
with us,” Captain Skinner informed him. 
“We're just plain folks. Say, you’re not- 
English, are you?” 

“No. I am from North Carolina.” 

“Good! I’m glad you are an American. 
You keepin’ your coat on sort of reminded 
me of them. They’re stiff devils.” 

Jeff had started to turn away when sud- 
denly the skipper began to bawl, loud and 
more loudly until it seemed that the ships 
beyond the Golden Gate would hear him and 
come in. He seemed to be calling a name, 
but what it was Jeff could not tell for sure. 
It sounded like Moll—as much as anything 
else. And now he had his answer. 

“Here I am,” some one said from the 
door of the pilot house. “Uncle Dave, you 
will call out the fire department with such 
a voice!” 

Jeff looked up, startled by the tone, and 
saw what he had hardly expected to see on 
an Alaska-bound trading vessel—a young 
and undeniably pretty girl. She was not, 
Jeff felt, his own kind of girl, yet to deny 
that she was pretty would be simply to talk 
through his tall, silk, fashionable hat! He 
had an uncomfortable feeling that she was 
almost beautiful, possessing deep, blue, radi- 
ant, and certainly lovely eyes, lively color, 
pleasantly curving lips and a magnificent 
crown of corn-colored hair. She spoke 
rather boldly, Jeff thought; yet he was a 
just man, and he had to admit that the 
voice affected him cheerily. 

For all these points in her favor, Jeff most 
certainly and surely disapproved of the 
girl who now stood at the captain’s side. In 
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the first place, he was shocked at her garb. 
She wore a midshipman’s uniform—trousers 
and all—and though the suit was becoming, 
Jeff was sure he didn’t like the effect. It 
wasn’t modest, hang it! Girls he knew did 
not go around in men’s pants! But she was 
as much as he could expect of Captain Skin- 
ner’s niece. 

And now Captain Skinner was introduc- 
ing him toher. “My dear, this is the young 
man who is going to sail with us—Mr. Jef- 
ferson Sharp.” 

“You are an American, Mr. Sharp?” 
asked the girl. 

“By conquest only,” Jeff said, bowing 
slightly. “My home was in North Caro- 
lina.” 

The girl’s expression changed; there was 
something almost like compassion in her 
bright eyes. “It will be a little hard, at 
first, to readjust yourself to new conditions. 
I can well understand that. It may be hard 
to consider yourself an American again, to 
feel like you used to feel, before the war. 
I’m sure you'll accomplish it in time.” 

“T never can, I’m afraid, Miss v 

“Miss Forest. Try anyway, Mr. Sharp. 
It is worth while, I assure you. A republic 
makes many mistakes, but it’s worth clinging 
to in the end. Try to forget your grief.” 

She smiled rather tenderly; and Jeff felt 
grateful in spite of himself. She had struck 
a responsive chord. He had always been 
easily moved, tender-hearted as a child. 
Union men who had been taken prisoner by 
his battalion had cause to know this fact. 
He looked at her with shining eyes. 

Now, as they waited, the ship moved from 
the dock. Captain Skinner bawled orders; 
a handful of people on the dock waved in 
farewell. The little waves moved between 
the ship and the shore. 

“We're off,” Jeff said quietly. 

“Ves. We are saying farewell to America 
for some weeks, at least.’ She was still 
deep in the thoughtful mood of a moment 
ago, as she watched the shore recede. “‘Fare- 
well to the land of friendly faces!” 

“And I guess it is farewell to civilization, 
too.” 

“Ves, we are leaving civilization behind 
us—the kind of civilization that Lincoln be- 
lieved in—the kind that America stands 
for”? She looked at him mysteriously. 
“Alaska will be different from what you 
think, though. It may be exactly to your 
liking.” 





So they stood and watched the little ship 
leaping into the waves, and their youthful 
dreams no man could know. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE CITY OF THE WILDERNESS. 


M2LLY and Jeff made friends quickly as 
the Ethan Allen sailed northward. 
While the girl did not conform to Jeff’s 
idea of a lady, at least she was agreeable 
company, quick-witted and bright and 
highly appreciative of his faultless courtesy 
and constant though somewhat patronizing 
attentions. Her business in the North was 
simply to keep her uncle company, she said; 
7 would return from Sitka on this same 
ip. 

Jeff saw no reason to question further. 

As the days passed and the North Star 
neared, Jeff began to experience a growing 
interest in the land by which the ship 
passed. Here was certainly the wilderness; 
a country inconceivably vast, unknown, al- 
most unpeopled, dark with unbroken leagues 
of forest. Together they saw deep bays in 
which a ship had never come to rest, far 
mountain ranges white with snows that had 
never held a white man’s footprint, wonder- 
ful sylvan scenes that filled them with de- 
light only to fade at once in the haze. Jeff 
was stirred with the wild beauty of the land, 
and at the same time he found himself curi- 
ously mystified and thoughtful. 

There were nights of startling beauty that 
wakened strange fancies and unfamiliar 
moods in the two travelers who sat on the 
moonlit deck. There was a vastness here 
that Jeff had never thought of before. In- 
deed, the sea and the land and the sky were 
created on a scale that filled him with silent 
awe. He felt little and futile in comparison, 
and the things that he lived by seemed of 
no great moment after all—but he soon 
fought away such vagrant thoughts as these. 
In such wondrous nights the two sat for 
long hours with hardly a word, stirred by 
the magic of the sea in the moonlight, listen- 
ing to its eternal, moaning voice. 

“Do you suppose any one will ever live 
up here?” he asked Molly one night, point- 
ing to the darkened shore. ‘Can any one 
exist in such a place?” 

“People live up here now,” was the girl’s 
reply. ‘Hardy trappers and miners, not to 
mention the natives, gain their living from 
this wilderness.” 
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“How can anybody bear to do it! It just 
means throwing their lives away.” 

The girl sat with her chin resting in her 
pink palm, and her gaze was a thousand 
miles away. “I don’t think they would 
agree with you. I know that I don’t agree 
with you. Mr. Sharp, in the happy years 
before the war did you consider that you 
were throwing your life away?” 

“Of course not. No one could have lived 
a more perfect, idyllic life than I did. Why, 
I didn’t have a worry. Nothing but pleas- 
ant things to do from morning till night 
an ” 

“That is the way I thought it was. But 
if one of those hardy, hairy frontiersmen I 
speak of had been in your place, he would 
have thought that his time was worse than 
wasted.” : 

“Oh, I suppose one man’s meat is an- 
other’s poison. But you must remember 
that those men are a different breed from 
me. They haven’t the same traditions, the 
same precedents, nothing of the same tastes. 
They are practically barbarians, knowing 
nothing of refinement, culture—anything 
that matters. I don’t suppose they could 
be happy in a gentleman’s station, simply 
because they would feel out of place.” 

“What is culture—refinement—compared 
to achievement, Mr. Sharp? Where would 
culture and refinement be except for the 
achievement that has made them possible? 
Pll tell you why those men I speak of 
couldn’t be contented in your old sphere. 
Those men must have work to do, or they 
waste away. They must have trial and 
stress, adventure, battle. They know their 
keen eyes will dull if they don’t have the 
light and shadow of the forest to keep them 
trained; their trigger finger will grow lax, 
their muscles soften. They must have a 
patch of woodland to clear for sowing; they 
must build a trail through the woods. It 
isn’t such luxury as you had, Mr. Sharp, 
that makes America great. It is these trail 
breakers in the forest. And I don’t know 
what will happen to us when the last of the 
land is tamed, and no trails are left to 
blaze. 

“Yours was a beautiful life, lovely as a 
dream, I suppose, but I don’t know what 
common good could come of it,” she went 
on, warming to her subject. ‘Those men in 
the woods yonder are building for the future 
—they are making an America that will be 
mankind’s hope in years to come. Because 





of the efforts of such men as those—such 
men as are now peopling the West—we will 
have a country where the common man 
has some kind of a chance, where the mass 
of people will be better fed and _ better 
clothed and happier than any race of people 
has ever been since the world began. When 
a man builds in this country he does not 
build for a king, or a noble—he isn’t mak- 
ing something that a king’s hired army is 
going to come along and take away from 
him. He builds for all the people. 

“Only the bravest and the toughest can 
live out there in the woods. Only the brave 
and the hardy have ever dared come to 
America; that is why this continent is now 
peopled with a brood of eagles. And they 
can’t stay still, those eagle children. They 
must ever fly farther into the wilderness. 
They are essentially home makers, not just 
spoilers, and future generations will reap 


_the reward of their courage and strength. 


They may not be gentlemen and ladies in 
the sense you use the word, but you must 
never say that they have thrown away their 
lives.” 

Jeff looked at the girl with widening eyes. 
He had not dreamed that she could be so 
fervent. 

He was glad to have gained an apprecia- 
tion of her; for it seemed that their time 
of parting was near. The ship was rapidly 
approaching its destination. One afternoon 
they came in sight of Baronof Island, the 
seat of the capital city of the czar’s Ameri- 
can possessions; and as night lowered they 
steamed into the harbor. 

The last of August is almost always lovely 
in southeastern Alaska; but this night turned 
out to be perfect beyond his imagination. 
It was as if Nature were outdoing herself 
for his special benefit. The stars were out 
in countless legions and were imaged in the 
harbor depths; and the wilderness at the 
edge of the sea became an incredible fairy- 
land of mystery and loveliness as the moon 
rolled up around the curve of the earth. Al- 
ways susceptible to beauty, a strange, lonely, 
poetic mood overcame him; and he found 
himself regretting that the journey was 
over. 

Surely such regrets were foolish and in- 
consistent in one of his standards and ideas. 
What was there about those two common- 
place people, Captain Skinner and his niece, 
that he should regret leaving them? Per- 
haps the real explanation lay in the uncer- 
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tainty of the future, the unhappy prospect 
of many weeks spent in an inhospitable, 
bleak, and dismal trading post in the north 
Pacific. He felt that he knew all too well 
what Sitka would be like. 

Partly because he was so enthralled with 
the beauty of the night, and partly because 
he took little interest in the small Russian 
city that marked the journey’s end, he made 
no attempt to watch for the first light of the 
port. As a result, the city burst upon his 
view like a place of enchantment, up out of 
the empty air. There were lights every- 
where—stretching far along the ‘harbor like 
a string of gleaming jewels, climbing the 
hills, illuminating what seemed to be fair- 
sized buildings. Sitka looked considerably 
larger than he had supposed it would be. 
Perhaps it was only his long absence from 
the centers of civilization that made it seem 
so imposing; yet surely it promised more 
than he had hoped for at first. 

“It seems to be quite a place,” he ob- 
served to Molly, who stood beside him. “I 
suppose it is the effect of the lights.” 

“It is quite a place,” the girl answered. 
“You don’t understand. This is the capital 
of a Russian province. The majesty of the 
czar carries even here. Besides, it is the 
center of everything in Alaska. It is one 
of the fur-trading centers of the world. Al- 
most every skin taken over all this vast 
province goes through Sitka before it is 
shipped. Transpacific boats stop here for 
ice. Look at the ships!” 

Jeff’s eyes opened wide as he saw there 
were a half dozen large vessels of various 
nations and kinds lying at anchor. And now 
he was aware of an even more amazing 
thing. 

He heard music. It came stealing over 
the water, hallowed by distance, sublimely 
sweet in the hushed darkness. It was thin 
and nebulous as moonlight itself; it did not 


seem like sound, but only an incredible fra-. 


grance of the night. This was not the music 
of a savage people; a native dance to a 
pagan god. There was no bloodcurdling 
beat of a tom-tom in accompaniment. Such 
music as this was the heritage of old civiliza- 
tions, the voice of ancient cities in far lands. 
This was not America, new and raw, that 
spoke across the water. It was the music, 
the articulate soul of far-off, unhappy king- 
doms spread beyond the restless intermin- 
able seas. 

“It comes from Baronof Castle—the gov- 


ernor’s house on the hill,” the girl whispered 
at his side. 

But Jeff did not answer or turn his head. 
He had utterly forgotten the girl’s very exist- 
ence. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE MASKED BALL. 


RINCE MAKSOUTOBF, charged with the 
governing of all Muscovite possessions 
beyond the Pacific, and his aid, the young 
Count Yanovisk, were themselves down at 
the quay to greet the young special corre- 
spondent from America. Word of his com- 
ing had come by telegraph to San Fran- 
cisco, and from thence had been carried by 
a ship that had sailed for Sitka a few days 
before the Ethan Allen. Both men bowed 
with courteous grace. 

“Welcome to Russian America,” Yanovisk 
addressed him in perfect English. “The 
journey, I hope, was not too tedious.” 

Jeff glowed with pleasure. These men 
were much nearer to him than his own coun- 
trymen whom he had.met aboard ship. 
Count Yanovisk was a distinguished-look- 
ing youth, clean shaven except for a small, 
earefully waxed mustache; and until he 
heard the amazing explanation Jeff was con- 
siderably puzzled by his garb. Not entirely 
concealed by a beautifully tailored military 
cape was gay-hued raiment that seemed to 
belong more to the Celestial Kingdom than 
to dark and wintry Russia. Surely this was 
not the accepted fashion in Alaska. Prince 
Maksoutof had no such attire; he was 
garbed in the conventional evening dress of 
European courts, broadcloth evening suit, 
buckled knee trousers and silk stockings. 

Evidently Count Yanovisk guessed his 
thought. “You wonder at my dress, yes?” 
he asked, smiling. “No wonder, sir! To- 
night the governor entertains with a masked 
ball in honor of Countess Vasilkov, wife of 
the commander of one of his majesty’s ships 


of war at present in the harbor. Will you 
come?” 
“Vou honor me,”. Jeff replied. “TI confess 


I expected no such treat.” 

“We have such affairs frequently here. 
One must pass the time.” 

The governor spoke now, and his aid 
quickly translated. “His grace repeats the 
invitation. If you have no costume come 
as you are: the host himself is not in cos- 
tume, as you see. The ladies and some of 
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the younger men have tried to put on some- 
thing suitable to the occasion.” 

“T am only too delighted to come.” Jeff’s 
voice showed plainly enough his sincerity. 
“You must give me a moment or two——” 

“Plenty-of time. There is always plenty 
of time in Russia. The governor must re- 
turn to the castle, but I will wait for you, 
if I may.” 

“You are too good, Count Yanovisk. I 
will keep you only a moment.” 

The governor spoke again, soft and pur- 
ting Russian the tone of which conveyed a 
welcome almost as plain as Yanovisk’s trans- 
lation; and then turned back to the castle. 
Jeff and the count climbed up the gang- 
plank to the deck of the Ethan Allen, and 
the former went to his quarters to dress. 

He was in a happy mood. Surely he 
was among his own people again. Here were 
the things that made life worth living; the 
gayety, the titles, the atmosphere and tra- 
dition of European courts. He fancied that 
his own South might have picked up some- 
thing of this same dignity and grandeur if 
the war had been won rather than lost. 
Here was the best of Europe, transported to 
these far, lost, northern shores. 

Only for one second was he in doubt what 
to wear. He too would dress for the ball! 
An idea of considerable daring had come to 
him; once and for all he would show the 
distinguished company who he was and 
where he stood. He went to a certain port- 
manteau of which all through the journey 
he had taken the most detailed care, and 
from tissue wrappings took out a suit of 
gray clothes. 

It was his own uniform, bearing the in- 
signia of a major in the army of the Con- 
federacy. In this he would make his first 
public appearance at the governor’s court. 
No one could possibly misunderstand. By 
this one act he would renounce the govern- 
ment that sponsored him. 

He realized the full import of his act; 
it was no small insult to the government he 
represented. He knew that when Seward 
heard that he had presented himself in the 
governor’s home in the gray uniform, the 
garb that typified enmity to the Union, he 
would be instantly recalled, even though he 
were Seward’s own son. The fact that he 
was not an official envoy and that he was 
wearing the uniform to a fancy-dress ball 
could not cloud the issue in the least. How- 
ever, before Seward ever heard of his act 


he would have sailed for England, there to 
make his home. 

His was a distinguished figure when he 
had donned the clothes. Jeff was a hand- 
some youth to start with, and now it ap- 
peared that the dress uniform of a Confeder- 
ate major had been designed solely to set off 
his good looks. Regardless of his opinion 
of Americans in general, Yanovisk was pro- 
foundly impressed by this young Southerner 
who now joined him on the deck. 

“You will be—what you say?—the sensa- 
tion!” Yanovisk told him with enthusiasm. 
“All will wonder who is this most distin- 
guished officer. I may assume, then, that 
you bore arms on the Southern side in the 
great war?” 

“Yes, count. I hope it will not preju- 
dice you against me.” 

“On the contrary, you have risen in my 
esteem. My friend, it is true that his maj- 
esty the czar showed no face of friendship 
to the South during your trial. It is not dis- 
loyal to him, however, to assure you that 
most of us—not the peasantry, but the 
landed people and the governing classes— 
were praying for you to win. I may say 
that the noble class in every land was with 
you. We believe you stood for the old 
standards—the inherent right of gentlemen 
to rule; and, besides—but perhaps such a 
thought is better left unspoken to a citizen 
of the United States.” 

Jeff guessed what that thought was—the 
antipathy of all aristocracies to the new re- 
publican experiment in America—and_ he 
smiled in complete understanding. “Your 
sympathy is appreciated—even though the 
Union still endures.” 

“And surely your publications are show- 
ing wisdom in selecting gentlemen to repre- 
sent them in foreign lands—even though 
they have to go to Southern States to find 
them. But the governor expects us.” 

The men turned to go, and the count gave 
Jeff a small black-silk mask to wear when he 
entered the ballroom. “You are unknown, 
anyway, so you really do not need it, but 
it adds to the sport,” Yanovisk explained. 
“We will make the ladies guess!” 

It did not occur to Jeff, as he walked with 
the Russian count across the dock, that he 
had forgotten anything in particular. He 
had done so, however—he had forgotten to 
say good-by to Molly. He simply did not 
think of her, otherwise he would have kept 
the governor himself waiting. Sharp might 
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occasionally suffer from wrong standards, 
but his courtesy was as natural as_ his 
breath; and even toward those whom he 
considered his social inferiors it never 
flagged. He simply failed to think of her— 
uninvited to the ball, probably standing on 
the deck, wistfully listening to the faint 
strains of distant music. His intense de- 
light with Russian America and all this sit- 
uation in which he found himself had ab- 
sorbed him to the exclusion of all other 
interests. 

The two men made their way over the 
quay, then climbed the hill toward an im- 
mense log structure with radiant windows. 
This was Baronof Castle, named in honor 
of one of the early governors of the province. 
A moment later Jeff stood at the door of 
the ballroom, looking upon a strange and 
significant scene. 

He saw a long room, ablaze with light, 
and a bare floor of some beautiful rare wood 
which, polished to glasslike smoothness with 
infinite hand labor, reflected the mellow 
gleam of countless candles. The walls were 
hung with portraits of great adventurers who 
had made Alaskan history, of powerful 
princes who had once left their far-distant 
courts to govern this vast, wild province be- 
yond the sea, of lovely ladies, wives and 
daughters of past governors whose grace was 
now a legend and whose beauty was dust— 
treasures the value of which even Jeff, not 
wholly unfamiliar with fine art, could not 
guess. Between the paintings were trophies 
of the chase; white sheep from the high 
ranges of the mainland, huge moose, cari- 
bou with treelike antlers. There were fresh 
flowers in profusion from the governor’s hot- 
houses on the island; the curtains and 
draperies, exquisite things in raw silk, had 
been brought in from China in trade for a 
king’s ransom in glossy fur. A regimental 
band played strange, alien music at the end 
of the long room. 

The Alaskan aristocracy had gathered. To 
the soft rhythm of an unfamiliar waltz—a 
haunting, plaintive, dreamy thipg in the 
minor—the flower of the North was danc- 
ing. At first Jeff could not distinguish the 
details of the picture; his senses were 
drugged by the sheer beauty of the pageant, 
the jubilee of color; the music blurred his 
vision like wine. Now, looking closer, he 
began to notice individuals—Russian women 
in the garb of every land, all wearing masks 
that could not conceal a dark and luring 


beauty; dark-eyed girls, doubtless the 
daughters of high officials of the company; 
and now and then an Oriental-looking mai- 
den whose high cheek bones suggested that 
she might be what the Russians knew as cre- 
oles—the offspring of crossed races. Danc- 
ing with these ladies were the men who gov- 
erned and garrisoned this empire at the edge 
of the world. There were officers from the 
post; and although military tradition did 
not permit them to don fancy dress, their 
loose full-dress uniforms contributed to the 
color of the scene; there were officials of all 
kinds, some in masquerade clothes, some in 
their regular uniform of the ministry of 
finance; there were adventurers, remittance 
men, scapegrace black sheep who had been 
sent out to the far province to save a noble 
family’s name. His reverence, the bishop of 
the cathedral, danced with the wife of the 
governor; the learned doctor who headed 
the Sitka school—ranked as a seminary 
throughout Russia—entertained a tall, 
queenly woman in whose honor the ball was 
given, the wife of a Russian naval officer. 

As Jeff watched he was overcome with ad- 
miration and carried away as if by a dream. 
This was the thing he believed in! Only 
in monarchies, he thought—where noble 
birth received its due and men recognized 
a firmly established aristocracy—could such 
glory be achieved. These people were like 
gods, far above and careless of the com- 
mon run of men. In his romantic imagina- 
tion, in the eyes of embittered youth, the 
girls were all princesses, the men nobles of 
high degree. 

Yanovisk took him into the ballroom, and 
in a short time he had met a number of 
the leading figures of the colony, particu- 
larly a group of the governor’s immediate 
friends who had come to the ball unmasked. 
He shook hands with Semanof, in command 
of the Sitka barracks and who, as a cadet, 
had seen service in the Crimean war; with 
Spaskii, the czar’s commissioner, and with 
Templeton, an Englishman with no business 
in particular, whom Jeff guessed to be a 
secret agent of some kind. The latter was 
a powerful, active man of about forty years 
of age, square-jawed, cold-eyed, evidently a 
man of resolute purpose and domineering 
ways. He was not, Jeff thought, a typical 
English aristocrat—sensitive, amiable, and 
usually likable. This was the kind of man 
that nations chose for their more or less 
questionable missions—a man somewhat 
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ruthless and not overscrupulous. He was 
undoubtedly a gentleman, however, aristo- 
cratic in his views; and for no other reason 
than a long-nurtured bias in favor of Eng- 
land Jeff was prepared to like him. Besides, 
his opening remark made Jeff glow with 
pleasure. “You honor us by wearing that 
uniform,” he said. “I am glad to see you 
were on the decent side.” 

Jeff was not so sure about the young ad- 
venturer, Ivan Staritsa, a nobleman who for 
no apparent reason had left Moscow for 
an indefinite visit beyond the Pacific. The 
word had got around that he had left at 
night, and had crossed Siberia with some- 
what surprising haste. He looked like a 
hot-tempered individual—his eyes magnetic 
and almost red, his black brows lowering, 
his mouth savage and sensual—and Jeff 
found little to admire in his thin, deeply 
lined, but withal aristocratic face. 

His manner on introduction was not at 
all gratifying to the young Southerner. “So 
I am having the great pleasure to meet an 
American, yes?” he remarked somewhat un- 
pleasantly. Staritsa had been to school in 
England, but his Russ accent carried 
through his attempts at English. “What 
has America to do up here? Perhaps we 
are to have a republic—with a rail-splitting 
Aleut for president!” 

“Only the Aleuts have no rails!” one of 
his companions laughed. “They are expert 
at building barabaras, however, of mud and 
alder boughs. That should qualify them, 
is it not, for the presidency of this Alaska! 
Perhaps you, Mr. Sharp, will be teaching 
them how to vote!” 

Jeff found that he took their gibes at the 
martyred Lincoln in astonishingly bad part. 
It was true that Lincoln was not yet con- 
sidered, except by a few of the older and 
more thoughtful Southerners, a friend of 
Dixie as well as of the North, and it might 
be that, in respect to his uniform, the two 
Russians had spoken thus purely to please 
him; yet the young man felt his collar 
tighten about his neck and he found it diffi- 
cult to join in their laughter. 

Of all the men he met, Baron Karl Pavlof, 
Staritsa’s companion, was the most forcibie 
and in many ways the most interesting. He 
was as tall as Jeff himself, agile as a cat, 
and would have been strikingly handsome 
except for a long dark bullet scar at his 
cheek. He was a man in the prime of life 
—between thirty-five and forty-five—with a 


cold, clear eye and a thin, steady hand al- 
most black with hair. He was clean shaven, 
but the hair of his round head was glossy 
black as commercial seal fur. 

Baron Karl had drunk deep to-night of 
the fluid fire that is vodka, but the only 
outward sign of his semidrunkenness was 
a slight loosening of his fine lips and a cer- 
tain rather unpleasant imperiousness of 
manner. Jeff was not surprised to learn that 
he was one of the principal holders of the 
Russian-American Company stock—in fact, 
he acted as if he owned the place—but it 
was disconcerting in the extreme to see Ser- 
gius Spaskii, the royal commissioner, and 
Colonel Semanof of the garrison, openly 
toadying to him. He was further perturbed 
when he learned that Baron Karl was not 
born to high office at all, but had risen to 
power and a title through various transac- 
tions that were not altogether savory. Of 
course in the meantime he had acquired 
imperialistic views that would have amazed 
the czar himself. The man’s power, how- 
ever, could not be doubted; and Jeff guessed 
at once he would play a large part in the 
internal negotiations to come. 

Jeff wanted to dance. It was not just a 
vague instinct with him, a mere suggestion 
conveyed by the dreamy music, but the 
firmest kind of a conviction. Looking out 
with impersonal interest on to the dance 
floor he suddenly saw some one whom he 
fancied for a partner. 

The young lady who took his eye wore a 
rather bold costume, considering the stand- 
ards of the queen who reigned in England, 
but since she was evidently a Russian 
princess of high degree she could wear it in 
a way that was only charming. It seemed 
to be the garb of a harem queen—silken 
pantaloons, dainty feet showing in sandals, 
and veils through which the eye traced a 
slim, girlish form. The candles made her 
white shoulders seem like silk with a faint 
rosy shade glowing through; and Jeff’s arm 
longed to encircle them. 

Shades of Jefferson Davis, how she could 
dance! Now Jeff found delightful con- 
firmation of his favorite philosophy; only 
one of the old monarchies blessed with a 
high-born ruling class, devotees of art and 
beauty, could give birth to a girl like this! 
Many generations of nobles were needed to 
bring forth such fruit! How the young Rus- 
sians swarmed around her, jealous for her 
smiles; how she carried off the réle of a 
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harem girl—just shy enough to be appeal- 
ing, sensational without being vulgar, 
wholly adorable and charming! 

“The girl with the yellow hair—she’s the 
one I want to meet,” Jeff confided to his 
sponsor, Yanovisk. “I want to ask her for 
a dance.” 

“The yellow hair—yes? By Saint 
Michael, my friend, I cannot recognize her 
in the mask! Most of the girls I know, but 
that angel—she must be one with whom I 
have not great acquaintance, yes? Surely, 
we will try for you 

It turned out that they made a remark- 
ably successful try. The girl in the harem 
dress not only granted Jeff’s plea for a place 
on her program, but with provoking and 
conscienceless audacity, gave him the next 
dance, that had been reserved for some one 
else. As he glided forth with her, he made 
the startling discovery who this some one 
was. 

The handsome nobleman who came strid- 
ing across the ballroom to claim the dance 
and at first could not credit his own senses 
was no other than Baron Karl Pavlof, the 
power to whom the royal governor himself 
bowed down. Jeff caught one glance at his 
angry countenance, identifying him surely 
by the bullet scar that now, in his rage, was 
like a livid brand across his white cheek; 
and the young man knew that his Alaskan 
adventures had definitely commenced. In 
a moment, however, he forgot Baron Karl 
completely. 





CHAPTER VII. 
BARON KARL, 


[ee felt an inordinate desire to exchange 
confidences with the girl who danced so 
lightly in his arms, but he did not know 
quite how to go about it. She evidently 
did not understand English, a tongue known 
to a surprising number of well-bred Musco- 
vites; and she shook her head at his query. 
Jeff, of course, spoke no Russian. It was a 
difficult situation until he made the happy 
discovery that the girl spoke French. 
Jeff’s own French was extremely bad, but 
through the medium of that tongue he was 
now able to convey a few primitive thoughts. 
It was even more difficult to understand her 
French, and whether because it was worse 
than his, which seemed impossible, or bet- 
ter he could not tell. Certainly there was 
a divergence somewhere. When he saw the 
smile that lingered about her lips he con- 


cluded that his command over the tongue 
of courts was even worse than he thought; 
but since there was no scorn in her smile— 
only girlish amusement—it did not hurt 
his feelings a particle. 

He talked on bravely, yet he found that 
he had a thousand thoughts the French 
words for which he could not remember. 
Perhaps it was the music, perhaps because 
he was becoming senile, that he had to com- 
bat an almost irresistible desire to tell her 
all about his boyhood, his mother, his bat- 
tle experiences, and his views—everything 
that was particularly dear to him. He 
wanted to find out all about her—a feat 
which to accomplish politely would have 
been difficult enough had she talked his lan- 
guage, and which was wholly impossible in 
French. The regimental band, though play 
ing heavenly music, was an unsatisfactory 
outfit. It purposely’ cut the dances short. 

“And may I see you again soon?” he 
asked as soon as he dared. He awaited 
her answer with a ridiculous amount of ill- 
concealed suspense. 

“Tt would please me immensely,” she re- 
plied. 

He gulped and gasped. 

“To-night.” 

“Fh?” he echoed stupidly. 
say to-night?” 

“Ves, if you like. You may escort me 
home in a little while. I am almost tired 
with dancing. Say in an hour?” 

“Sooner, if you like. It can’t be too soon 
for me.” 

“You are very kind. I will run out—into 
the Fes half past twelve. You may 
be a dy then.” 

elt an insane desire to hasten this 
ee auspicious acquaintance, and he 
blundered on in execrable French. ‘You 
know, I believe I have met you somewhere 
before. There is something about your face 
—what I can see of it—that suggests some 
one I know.” 

“Ves? It is not very flattering—that you 
should meet me—and then forget me.” 

“But we have met, haven’t we? Believe 
me, I will never forget you again. Perhaps 
I just saw you on the street. Perhaps you 
have been South?” 

“Not very far South. 
been to Alaska before?” 

“No.” 

“Then it doesn’t seem very likely, does 
it? Now the music has stopped. I must 


“When?” 
“Did you 


Have you ever 
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ask Baron Karl’s forgiveness. You Ameri- 
cans are so masterful!”’ 

Was she laughing at him? By Jove, the 
Americans were masterful. He’d like to see 
any other people who excelled them in this 
quality! In thinking about this he forgot, 
for the moment, that he had mentally re- 
nounced America for England, and was 
- planning soon to disavow his American 
citizenship. 

“I wish you would not—beg any one’s 
forgiveness,” he told her earnestly. “You 
have the right to dance with whom you 
please. He may own the place, but you do 
not have to coddle him. I will be back soon 
for another dance.” 

He did come back, as soon as he dared, 
but he was not successful in getting another 
dance. There was too much foreign com- 
petition. Shortly after twelve he lost track 
of her altogether. 

He immediately slipped from the ball- 
room in search of the gardens. The time 
set for the meeting was not yet at hand; 
but he did not care to risk keeping her wait- 
ing and perhaps missing her altogether. He 
walked around the great structure of the 
castle, and in a moment found himself in 
the glory of the gardens. 

The beauty of this late August night still 
endured; and now Jeff was in a mood to 
appreciate it. The moon was hung in the 
topmost arch of the sky, and its light cast a 
strange and unearthly spell over the man 
and the place. Shadows were dark and mys- 
terious, the low shrubs were weird, black 
shapes, the sight of the sleeping flowers 
quickened into life a dear and true philos- 
ophy that blessed him for a moment and 
then passed into darkness. 

Southeastern Alaska was always blessed 
by a glory of flowers. Having only a few 
short weeks of abundant sunlight, they seem 
to pour out their hearts in their one brief 
season; and the air was laden with their 
fragrance. Jeff was a tender-hearted youth, 
susceptible to the fragile loveliness of blos- 
soms; and seeing them, he did not at first re- 
member why he was here. It did not occur 
to him that there might be cause for haste. 
As he was somewhat ahead of time, he sup- 
posed that the girl was somewhere in the 
mansion and that he had the gardens to him- 
self. 

Such was not the case. Presently he heard 
her call in the farther shadows. 

It was an odd and somewhat disconcerting 


sound, faintly heard above the music from 
the open windows and coming so unexpect- 
edly in his moment of deep peace. It was 
not a loud sound; yet he was not at all in- 
clined to disregard it. In his fancy it had 
an anguished, repressed quality, as if it 
either had been an involuntary utterance of 
one who was trying to conceal a great trou- 
ble, or else it had slipped out between a 
man’s strong fingers. 

Jeff did the only possible thing that his 
training permitted. He ran to investigate 
the sound. This was a new land to him; 
the game was new too and he had no idea 
how the cards lay. And presently, in a lit- 
tle open place between the shrubs, he came 
upon a cufious scene. 

It was revealed but dimly in the moon- 
light; yet its significance was not lost on 
him. There were but two actors: the girl 
in the Turkish costume whom he had come 
to meet, and a tall man in evening clothes. 
As the latter turned, resenting Jeff’s intru- 
sion, the moon showed his face but vaguely; 
but because it was all ghostly and white ex- 
cept for one dark mark on his cheek, the 
Southerner recognized him at once. The 
man’s arm encircled the girl, pinning her 
arms to her sides, and she did not seem 
to be struggling. This latter point might 
have had a world of meaning for Jeff had he 
not known surely that the steel-wire strength 
of that arm made struggle impossible. With 
his free hand he was just reaching to re- 
move her mask. - 

The Russian could not help but see Jeff’s 
approach, and he straightway favored him 
with the supreme insult of seeming indif- 
ference. It was not until the Southerner 
spoke that he deigned him a glance. 

“Tt’s not done,” Jeff told him casually. 

“Ves?” The Russian grinned at him in 
unmistakable contempt. ‘Oh, it is the 
young American who favors us—one of the 
brave and the free. Their freedom marks 
them in any company.” 

His accent was distinctly foreign, but Jeff 
did not misunderstand. Meanwhile, Baron 
Karl made no motion to release the girl. 

Because he was a boy and proud, because 
he wished to play this game in a way that 
became him, Jeff took time to light a ciga- 
rette. It can be said for him that his hand 
shook hardly at all, and that he touched the 
match flare to the end of the cigarette the 
first time he tried. “If no one objects,” 
he observed with a palpable coolness. 
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“Baron Karl, the young lady doesn’t seem 
to appreciate you,” he went on. “It isn’t 
the fashion, in America, to entertain young 
ladies against their will. Will you let her 
go freely, or must I’—and Jeff made a little 
gesture—“choke you until you do.” 

In his amazement at these words Baron 
Karl’s vigilance relaxed, for a single sec- 
ond, and the girl took the opportunity to 
slip out of his arms. It was at this point 
that Jeff realized the affair was somehow 
getting beyond him. It had aspects now 
that he did not fully understand. Hereto- 
fore it had seemed a mere detached ad- 
venture into which he had stumbled: a half- 
drunken man making himself obnoxious to 
a lady. Now the episode seemed to be 
weaving itself into the fabric of his own 
life. The surprising thing that wakened 
these realizations was that instead of run- 
ning away the girl remained on the scene. 
She was free now of Karl’s arms, but she 
did not flee into the castle. Instead, she 
took a place shortly to one side of and be- 
tween the two men, and stood as if waiting. 

For what she was waiting Jeff could not 
guess. He only knew that she kept her 
eyes firmly fixed not on her rescuer, but on 
the Russian. So intently she watched that 
even through the slits of her mask Jeff saw 
her eyes glitter. 

She seemed to him to be standing on 
guard. 

“T can’t tell you what a satisfaction it 
would be to have you attempt to lay your 
hands on me,” the Russian ‘told him. “I 
think you have made yourself as objection- 
able as even an American would care to, 
for one night, Shavp. You have interfered 
in a matter of which you know nothing. 
This is not United States—this is Russian 
America. You were not called upon to de- 
fend a lady. I know every one who was 
invited by the governor, and this girl was 
not on the list. She is probably a half- 
breed from the village. You should learn 
to respect the customs of the land you visit 
—for instance, when one gentleman is try- 
ing to amuse himself with a girl of this 
class, another does not interfere with him.” 

“No matter what he does, I suppose. 
Well, thank Heaven the customs of the 
United States of America are not those of 
Russian America.” His voice did not hold 
so steady now: it had lost the cold and 
careless quality that still marked the Rus- 
sian’s. He was a younger man, not so tried; 


and the Russian leered as he sensed his 
growing advantage. 

“IT ask you to retract what you said about 
her, too,” Jeff went on as steadily as he 
could. ‘While it does not affect the fact 
that I would save her, if I could, from your 
insults—just the same, imputations of mixed 
blood do not go-in my country. The girl 
is not a native.” 

“No.” The girl spoke clearly in the Eng- 
lish tongue. “I am an American.” 

She lifted her mask. Dim though the 
light was, Jeff knew her instantly. She was 
Molly Forest, his companion on the Ethan 
Allen. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
“. TALK—AMERICAN.” 


AT any other time Jeff might have felt 

himself the victim of a colossal joke. 
This was the girl whose charm an hour be- 
fore had carried him off his feet, whom he 
had danced with and flattered and talked to 
in wretched French. His Russian princess 
had turned out the tomboy niece of Captain 
Skinner; and-if time had permitted, he 
might have remembered with acute embar- 
rassment some of the grandiose thoughts he 
had had regarding her. Fortunately for his 
peace of mind, the situation left room for 
no such reflections. The drama of the mo- 
ment carried him far above them. 

It might have been that he knew one 
second of overwhelming surprise, but any 
intense regret that his ideals had been so 
shattered was for the moment spared him. 
His mind was still rather busy with the 
Muscovite. 

“What a pleasant surprise!” he was say- 
ing. “Two Americans! Certainly I must 
leave you two alone together. I trust I may 
see you again, Mr. Sharp?” 

Jeff was trembling now, but with really 
great effort he made his voice sound cool 
and clear. ‘Any time you like. I am always 
at your service, Baron Karl.” 

“Indeed. Perhaps we can arrange a meet- 
ing that will be really diverting to both of 
us.” 

No one present misunderstood him, and 
although Jeff’s face was white it was with 
boyish anger rather than fear. Jeff had 
seen too much service to be terrorized by 
the nobleman’s unspoken threat. “Yes,” 
he agreed. ‘We can settle everything to 
the complete satisfaction of both of us.” 

With a final, scornful smile the Russian 
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turned and instantly vanished in the shadow. 
Jeff, who had held up very creditably his 
end of the conversation with the Russian 
nobleman, could think of nothing whatever 
to say to Molly. He simply stood and 
looked at her, seemingly unable to articu- 
late. But Molly was not in the least aware 
of his growing embarrassment. She was 
seeing visions, and what they were could 
be guessed only by the curious widening of 
her eyes and the startling paleness of her 
cheeks. 

“Oh, how I hate him!” she exclaimed at 
last. “Jeff, you won’t duel with him, will 
you?” 

The young Southerner blessed her for 
bringing up the subject. It had saved a 
situation that was beginning to be ghastly. 
“T’ll have to duel him, Molly, if he chal- 
lenges. I won’t challenge him, if that’s what 
you mean—though Heaven knows he de- 
serves it!” 

“Oh, he will challenge you. I know his 
type! But Jeff, I want you to promise me 
you won’t fight him.” 

“You wouldn’t have me show the white 
feather, Molly?’’ He smiled into her wide 
eyes, somehow pleased with himself. “You 
are too good a friend of mine to want me to 
be disgraced. Of course I will have to keep 
to the code.” : 

“What is the code to me?” she demanded 
indignantly. “What do I care what he 
thinks? Jeff, I know about that man. He 
is an international character. One of the 
men I danced with told me it’s his regular 
practice to challenge and kill those who get 
in his way. He is a dead shot and always 
kills his man.” 

“Don’t worry about it now, anyway. Men 
like that usually bark worse than they bite. 
I have an engagement, you remember, to 
take you home. Hadn’t we better be start- 
ing?” 

“Yes—but I won’t sleep any, considering 
the trouble I got you into and the threats 
of that wicked man.” She led the way 
along a gravel path out of the gardens. “I 
shouldn’t have come, Jeff. I never will 


learn. I might have known trouble would 
come of it. But I just couldn’t resist com- 
ing.” 


Jeff smiled rather grimly. ‘Well, you 
had a good time, didn’t you? It seemed to 
me there was quite a rush for your favors. 
Yanovisk was so taken with my Confederate 
uniform that he predicted I would be the 


sensation of the evening. It didn’t turn out 
to be the case.” . 

“Just the same, I heard many a girl ask 
about you—you were ever so handsome, 
even though your costume is out of date. 
I suppose you can’t ever forgive me.” 

“Forgive you for what?” 

“For deceiving you. For hiding behind a 
mask that quickened your imagination until 
you thought I was a Russian princess—or 
some one else grand and beautiful, instead 
of just Molly! I know how you feel, Jeff. 
You feel you’ve been cheated. I wish I 
hadn’t done it. It was fun, for the minute, 
but it hurts now.” 

“TI don’t think you have anything to be 
ashamed of. You beat those aristocratic 
ladies at their own game.” 

“Just the same you are disappointed. It’s 
quite wonderful to have Cinderella turn out 
a princess, but it’s only aggravating to have 
the princess turn out Cinderella.” It was 
only a little way back to the ship and al- 
ready they were mounting the plank. He 
halted at last at the door of her stateroom, 
and paused and looked into her brimming 
eyes. “Thank you for letting me escort you 
home,” he told her gravely. 

“T appreciated your asking.” 
rested an instant in his. 

“Molly, I’m kind of a fool, I guess. I 
don’t know just how, but maybe I will, in 
time. I didn’t tell you good-by when I left 
for the dance and I’m sorry now—sorrier 
than you are about fooling me. It will take 
many courteous deeds to make up for that 
discourtesy—and considering that you will 
soon be leaving Sitka, I’m afraid I’ll never 
have a chance to do them.” 

“I wouldn’t want your farewell, unless 
there was something besides courtesy be- 
hind it. But I am not leaving Sitka very 
soon, Jeff.” 

He did not know that his face brightened; 
but she knew it, and the fact made up for 
many things. “You don’t mean it!” he ex- 
claimed. 

“Yes. Uncle Dave has to have a lot of 
repair work done on the ship, he says. He 
will be here an indefinite time. You can 
continue to live on the boat, if you like.” 

“That’s just splendid. And don’t worry 
about that mess with Baron Karl. He has 
no real reason for wanting to put me out 
of the way, and he won’t take the chance 
of a duel—even though he is an old hand 
at it—until he has a reason.” 


Her hand 
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She agreed with him in this. Everything 
had turned out all right. She had never 
seen a night of such perfect beauty. It 
seemed to her she could -still smell the 
flowers of the garden; and the dance music 
floated across the water in fairy filaments of 
melody. Jeff was contented too, quite 
pleased with his future. 

“You've forgiven me for deceiving you?” 
she asked. Of course it was a perfectly 
foolish thing to ask, but who wants to be 
always wise? 

“Of course, Molly. Anyway, you didn’t 
do anything. We were all supposed to be 
masked and it was my own fault if I didn’t 
know you. You evaded the point whether 
we had met before. You only told me one 
real fib.” 

“What was that?” 

“You shook your head when I asked you 
if you talked English.” 

Her eyes twinkled; and Jeff felt, as men 
often secretly feel, that the girl knew more 
than he. “Maybe it wasn’t a complete fib,” 
she told him mysteriously. 

“How is that? You do speak English.” 

“No. Put your ear right close and I'll 
explain the mystery.” 

He obeyed, pleased to do so, and he felt 
the touch of her warm lips as she leaned 
too close. “I don’t speak English, so much,” 
she whispered. 

“What then?” 

“T speak—American!” 


CHAPTER IX. 
LOOT OF AN EMPIRE. 


EFF wakened with the Alaskan sun shin- 
ing genially through the window of his 
stateroom. He dressed, breakfasted, and 
went out for a daylight view of the city. 
No wonder Sitkan life was gay! This 
was the golden age of the town; and the 
fur trade had made it a real metropolis. 
There were office buildings, shops and 
stores, workshops of all kinds, such as laun- 
dries, bakeries, joineries, and foundries; 
there was a sawmill, and at the edge of the 
town a flour mill run by water power. The 
seminary would have done credit to a Euro- 
pean city; and the cathedral brought a 
vision of the Old World to the benighted 
Aleut who knelt in its chapel. 
To the west of the hill stood the carefully 
guarded fur warehouse, and through Yano- 
visk’s kindness a guide was appointed to 


take him through it. Thereafter it was not 
hard to explain Sitkan prosperity, or to un- 
derstand why the eyes of all nations were 
now turned to the North. No wonder 
Seward had dreamed of the northern march 
of his flag. Alaska was the last great prize 
for which the great powers played desperate 
poker, and now Jeff knew why. 

Heaped in glossy piles was the treasure 
that had brought the Russians across the 
seas. For this they had enslaved an en- 
tire people, all but annihilated a great tribe, 
built forts in the wilderness. The Muscovite 
was never a home maker. He came to 
America to plunder, and here was his spoil. 

There were bales of beaver, rich brown 
pelts almost circular in shape, and covered 
with a shining guard hair that had once 
been jeweled with water drops. Wherever 
trees grew and water ran men had gone to 
procure them; and when the story of Amer- 
ica is finally written it must be on parch- 
ment made of beaver leather. 

There were land otter, glossy brown and 
rich; full of lights as he moved them in his 
hands. The inland waters had yielded 
these: wild, little streams, unnamed, racing 
forever through lost and hidden valleys; 
great rivers, wide and blue, on which the 
trapper’s birch-bark craft was but a black 
spot, hardly, seen; roaring cataracts that 
humbled men to see; serene lakes imaging 
the shadow of a lone cormorant; still, dark, 
and mysterious sloughs where the deer drink, 
in the deep and silent woods. 

There were martens—sables the Russians 
called them—lovely to touch, dusky as shad- 
ows in autumn woods. These came from 
the timbered country, and no Oriental 
weaver could dream of their beauty. There 
were fishers, to Jeff merely beautiful furs, 
but veritable hoodoos to the old workman, 
once a trapper in the interior, who was 
guiding him through the warehouse. This 
man remembered many a day when a fisher 
had beat him along his trap line, robbing 
bait and leaving worthless scraps of fur in 
place of his precious trophies. 

There were glossy mink, golden brown, 
once the terror of bird and rodent; there 
‘were ermines, snow white and softer to the 
touch than any silk; there were muskrats 
from the bleak, frozen muskegs of the in- 
terior; there were spotted lynx whose mourn- 
ful whine so often wakes the sleeping woods- 
man in his lonely camp: the fierce hunter 
with eyes that glow and go out and-glow 
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seen in the deep gloom about the supper 
re. 

There were long-haired foxes, popular 
among the nobles of China and Russia but 
not well known in America—magnificent 
silvers, full of imprisoned moonbeams; blue 
foxes from the bleak, storm-swept Alaskan 
peninsula far to the west; deep, rich, lus- 
trous blacks. There were red foxes by the 
thousand, and bale after bale of white foxes, 
immaculate as the wastes of snow through 
which they hunted. These came from the 
most northerly posts of the company, pur- 
sued and trapped in the long, mysterious 
dusk of the arctic night. 

There was bale after bale of seals, sent 
from the Pribilofs, far to the westward. Up 
the rocky shores of those wintry islands 
came the sea herds, a roaring band whose 
numbers were almost beyond reckoning. No 
man knew what summons brought them, 
or how they had found the way; their great 
seasonal migration was no less a mystery to 
the unlettered Aleut who flayed them than 
to the wisest naturalist who came to study 
the cycle of their secret lives. On the windy 
beach they fought, mated, and played, and 
some of them returned to the sea. These 
huge bales represented a small part of those 
which did not return. 

When Jeff had seen all these, and all the 
lesser furs such as wolverine, skunk, and 
bear, there still remained the fur that had 
made Alaskan history. In a separate room 
in the warehouse, under the care of a special 
guard, Jeff was shown a bale of long, lus- 
trous pelts, like living things in the dusk 
of the rooms. Jeff had never dreamed of 
furs like these. When he chose one from 
the pile and held it up it shimmered and 
gleamed with a hundred mysterious lights, 
and it rippled and twitched in indescribable 
beauty as he dropped it on the pile. Some 
of the skins were a deep, rich walnut color, 
some almost black with silver tips. 

“Sea otter,” the guide told him. “Any 
one of ’em is the price of murder.” 

He told how in the beginning Russian ad- 
venturers had sailed across an unknown sea 
purely in the pursuit of these magnificent 
skins, even then worth more than their 
weight in gold in Chinese markets. Aleut 
villages had been wiped out for a bale of 
them; and the great Russian-American 
Company had been organized principally to 
deal in them. No sea was too broad to 
cross if there was the rumor of a sea-otter 


rookery beyond; no island was too un- 
known and far for the hunters to seek them; 
no reef so perilous but that it would be 
braved. 

“They’re worth four hundred dollars a 
skin, now, and the market’s going up all 
the time as the catch of skins decreases,” 
the old workman told him. “There’s quite 
a pile of money in that bale!” 

“Marvelous, isn’t it?” Jeff agreed. “What 
a marvelous system behind it all!” 

“Tt’s certainly a wonderful system—for 
the lords and ladies who own the company.” 

Jeff’s mind was still on the furs; and he 
did not notice the odd, meaningful tone with 
which the workman spoke. “I suppose the 
company paid tremendous dividends until 
the czar began putting on too many restric- 
tions. But they deserved to—no one can 
belittle what they have done out here. 
Think of ‘reaping such a harvest of gold out 
of this empty wilderness, these stormy seas! 
You must be proud to be a member of such 
an organization.” 

“J ain’t a member of it. 
workman.” 

“Just the same you contribute to it. I 
don’t think many other countries could have 
done what Russia has done—the building of 
this gay city out here at the edge of the 
world; the development of such a profitable 
organization. I don’t believe even England 
could do it—at least they couldn’t make so 
much out of it. America’s attempt would 
be simply pitiful.” 


I am just a 


“No. America couldn’t do it. I know 
America.” 

“Vou do?” 

“Ves. I ain’t a noble, to learn to talk 


English from a tutor. I spent five years in 
California—1849-1854. If America should 
happen to get hold of Alaska, Sitka might 
almost die out, and it might be a long time 
before it would come back again. At least, 
it would be just an Alaskan trading post in- 
stead of a European city. There wouldn’t 
be such a harvest of gold sent back for divi- 
dends. Just the same, I wish America 
owned it!” 

“Vou do!” Jeff stared incredulously, but 
the old man was certainly in earnest. His 
dimmed eyes gleamed in his weather-beaten 
face. 

“Oh, don’t I! If America did own it, 
Alaska wouldn’t be just a fur farm for a 
bunch of ladies and gentlemen back in Mos- 
cow and St. Petersburg. It would be a land 
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of opportunity, not for lords and ladies who 
dance in fancy-dress costumes to the music 
of a military band, but for common men 
like me. What does the company care for 
the country or the people? They’ve built 
this city not for colonization purposes, but 
just as a post to handle the furs that the 
driven people bring in. They haven’t tried 
to build an Alaskan city; they’ve made it 
just as near like a Russian city as they 
could, to pass the time pleasantly in, until 
they can enrich themselves, and then go 
back to Russia.” 

“There is such a thing as loyalty, sir!” 
Jeff told him gravely. 

“T am loyal to the czar—God bless him! 
—as long as I’m a Russian. It isn’t him 
that causes the trouble; it’s the rule of the 
nobles. I give this company my best work; 
but if you think I have anything like the 
opportunities, the decent treatment, or the 
chance for advancement that I’d have if this 
was an American company you’re badly 
mistaken. It was organized to take gold out 
of Alaska, and that’s what it is doing. 
Look at us white workers—we’re kept con- 
stantly in debt to the company, and have 
as much chance of getting out as if we was 
in jail. We're under the strictest kind of 
a military discipline. Not long ago Chief 
Big Eagle, a native who can mutter a little 
English and talk Russian pretty good—an 
intelligent man as these natives go—tried to 
get word out to the czar about some evils 
that had been done to his tribe. The czar 
is a good czar, God bless him!—liberal and 
fair to the people more than any czar that 
has ever sat on the Russian throne—and 
Big Eagle thought he would take the na- 
tive’s side against the company, as he might 
have done if the message had ever got 
through. It was intercepted—and now you 
wait and see what happens to Big Eagle. 
I'd like to warn him, if I dared—tell him 
his message was intercepted so he could 
clear out—but I know what would happen 
to me if I got caught doing it. Mark my 
words—one of these days Big Eagle will 
show up missing. His family will be in- 
formed that his bidarka was wrecked while 
he was hunting sea otter for the company. 
They’ll never see him again, and they’!] won- 
der, but they won’t dare ask questions. Big 
Eagle will be gone—likely assassinated, per- 
haps quietly shipped off—west!” 

“Do you mean—Siberia!”  Jeff’s voice 
showed incredulity. He had heard of the 


Siberian prisons, but he thoroughly disbe- 
lieved the stories told of them. 

“Sure. He'll be given a number, and 
that’s the last anybody will ever hear of 
him. The prison officials themselves won’t 
know his name. No one will ever inquire 
for him, and if they did he couldn’t be 
found. That’s part of the system—a mighty 
successful system, too—one that these fel- 
lows who go in for systems ought to admire. 
He’ll work over there, and after a while he’ll 
die when he’s worked out, and that will be 
the end of the story.” 

“Do you mean—that sort of thing hap- 
pens frequently?” 

“It happens often enough to keep the sys- 
tem running. I shouldn’t be telling you 
these things. You could make mé a lot of 
trouble if you wanted to—trouble such as 
you’d never dreamed of. I wouldn’t dare 
tell you, except Be 

“Except why?” 

Jeff was considerably stirred by now, and 
his face showed it. His black eyes seemed 
to shoot sparks, and rich color glowed high 
in his cheeks. He felt that the man’s an- 
swer would have deep meaning for him. 

“Except that you are an American.” 

The little disks of color deepened and 
spread in Jeff’s cheeks. “And does that 
make a great deal of difference to you?” 

“T want to tell you it does.” The old 
man’s voice wavered as he tried to hide his 
fervor. “I know what America stands for 
—equality of opportunity and a square deal 
for the common man!” 

At this point in the talk Yanovisk came 
up, bearing an invitation for lunch at the 
Executive Mansion. As the two young men 
walked away together the count conversed 
in a courtly manner; but Jeff failed to ob- 
serve the fine points of his manner and in 
fact had difficulty in giving him strict at- 
tention. It seemed that he had so many 
other things on his mind. : 





CHAPTER X. 
THE GOVERNOR’S LUNCHEON. 


[N the long, beautiful dining room of the 

castle a table for six had been prepared; 
and six silent, Oriental-looking natives, 
dressed like house servants of old Russia, 
were in attendance. The table and buffet 
had been wrought by cabinetmaker in an 
age when men put their souls into the work 
of their hands, fashioned with a skill that 
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now had died from the face of the earth. 
This young Southerner was no backwoods 
boor, and he had known a great deal of what 
was beautiful and fine, but he opened his 
eyes at these things, and at the crystal and 
plate that gleamed on their polished sur- 
faces. The governor had seen fit to honor 
him with his best. 

There were three guests besides himself 
and Yanovisk: Templeton, the Englishman, 
young Lord Staritsa, and—to Jeff’s imme- 
diate embarrassment—a tall, distinguished- 
looking Russian with the scar of a bullet 
wound in his cheek. Templeton was the 
same courteous, self-confident gentleman 
that had complimented Jeff upon his uni- 
form the preceding evening. The adven- 
turer Staritsa, the general effect of whom 
had been so unpleasant the night before and 
whose address had stopped just short of 
actual insult, wore his company manners to- 
day; and Jeff thought he had never met a 
more engaging young nobleman. His wit was 
keen, his manner cordial, his whole de- 
meanor flattering in the extreme. And what 
might have proved a most awkward situa- 
tion became, through Karl’s seeming mag- 
nanimity and good breeding, an exceedingly 
pleasant and convivial occasion. The power 
behind the monopoly acted as if he had 
completely forgotten the unfortunate inci- 
dent of the preceding night. 

Indeed, the entire company put itself out 
to be nice to the “special correspondent” 
from America. He returned the compliment 
with the most cordial appreciation: His 
spirits rose to an unprecedented height; and 
certain troubling little doubts that had lately 
clouded his happiness faded and disap- 
peared. These were kis kind of people, he 
told himself. It was with such as these 
that he wanted to cast his fortune and live 
his life. Their ideals were the only ideals 
worth fighting for; their code the right code. 
He would go over to their side. He would 
not fight against them; rather he would tell 
them, in a few days more, his real mission in 
Alaska—and thus perform a duty he owed 
to the South and to Southern friends. 

The governor was an imposing figure as 
he rose to offer the first toast of obligation. 
Jeff eyed him with youthful enthusiasm. 
Though the man spoke no English, the 
young Southerner understood the meaning 
of the toast before Templeton echoed it in 
his own tongue. 

“To the czar!” 


Jeff thrilled as every man present stood 
up, raised his glass and drank. 

In the silence that followed Baron Karl’s 
pleasant voice rolled into the room. “This 
glass must be drunk in honor of our dis- 
tinguished guest—from America. Is it not 
so, my friends? Shall it be—to the Presi- 
dent of the United States?” 

“Perhaps that toast, though likely drunk 
with avidity, wouldn’t please our guest as 
well as some other,’ Templeton remarked 
easily. ‘Perhaps you didn’t notice the uni- 
form that Mr. Sharp wore last night, Karl. 
It is true that he wore it for a masquerade, 
yet it permits us to guess some of our 
friend’s past history. How would you like 
it, Mr. Sharp, if we made this next toast 
not to the president—but to Dixie?” 

Jeff raised his head, and every man at the 
table—including the distinguished Russian 
governor who spoke no English—knew that 
this shot had gone home. His eyes flashed 
and his bold nostrils expanded as he sprang 
to his feet. He towered above every man 
in the room except Karl himself as he made 
his proud answer. 

“That is my first toast of obligation, 
Baron Karl! To the South, and the things 
that the South stood for!” 

After the clamor had died down Temple- 
ton leaned thoughtfully over the table. 
“Baron Karl is of a nation who officially 
took the side of the North during the war, 
Sharp,” said he, “and he of course does not 
understand the situation the way we Eng- 
lish do; but you can be sure that personally 
he wanted the South to win. Almost every 
man of the noble class in the whole world 
felt the same, and none of us can quite for- 
give Alexander II. for taking the opposite 
side. I think the fact will go down in his- 
tory against him.” 

“How about Victoria?” Yanovisk asked 
with a slight suggestion of heat. ‘Her per- 
sonal attitude showed that she didn’t want 
the Union broken up. Of course her offi- 
cials and the ruling class were strongly pro- 
Southern, and to say that England was neu- 
tral during the war is to joke. Your queen, 
on the other hand, was at least neutral, if 
indeed she was not pro-Union.” 

“Monarchs have strange ideas these 
days,” Karl observed. ‘They are more lib- 
eral than the peasants.” 

“You said one thing, in your toast, that 
I don’t fully understand,” Templeton went 
on seriously. ‘You said ‘the things the 
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South stood for,’ instead of ‘the things the 
South stands for.’ Am I to believe there 
is any change in Southern sentiment since 
the war?” 

“Mr. Templeton, I am sorry to say there 
is some slight evidence of it. Occasionally 
you hear a man say—the older men, who 
should know better—that perhaps slavery 
was wrong; and in the long run it will be 
better that we are still in the Union. There 
are some.who are willing to forgive and 
forget, looking upon the great war as some- 
thing that might have been avoided if there 
had not been hot-heads on both sides. There 
are some of us, sir, who do not subscribe 
to those sentiments. We are proud to say 
that we can never, never be a loyal part 
of the Union again.” 

“None of us blame you, you can be sure 
of that,” Baron Karl told him. ‘We are 
all with you. Every one in Europe who 
stands for the old régime instead of this new 
mob rule is firm on your side.” 

The company now drank the health of 
England’s queen, and as this third glass be- 
gan to warm him, to gladden his heart and 
to dull, slightly but perceptibly, certain deli- 
cate processes in his brain, a bold and reck- 
less idea came to this young Southerner at 
the governor’s right. It suddenly occurred 
to him that here, at this select little gather- 
ing, was the fitting place to confess his real 
mission in Alaska. Here was his chance, 
without waiting longer, to thwart the ene- 
mies of the South. 

He was perfectly aware that his disclo- 
sures would create a profound sensation. 
There would be no more laughter and care- 
free toasts at the long table for this present 
hour at least: not one of them here dreamed 
that negotiations between the president and 
the czar were already practically concluded: 
that Alaska was about to slip out of the 
monopoly’s grasp. There would be no 
further delay in the conclusion of the treaty 
between the Russian-American and Hud- 
son’s Bay companies, no further haggling 
over terms. The result of his news would 
be that the two great corporations would 
immediately reach an agreement, the former 
would accept the czar’s offer as to the re- 
newal of its charter, and Seward’s dream 
would not come true. Any hope of Alaska 
becoming United States territory- could be 
definitely given over. As Seward had ex- 
plained, England, the friend of the South, 
would fall naturally into possession. 


He had not planned to show his cards at 
least for a few days more, taking time to 
scrutinize every detail of the situation; but 
that need of caution was past. Why should 
he not act at once? 

The idea brought a sparkle to his eye 
apart from that induced by heady liquor; 
and he was quite pale from suppressed ex- 
citement. Had his great moment arrived? 
Surely there was nothing to gain by delay, 
and perhaps everything to lose. The -cir- 
cumstances were not in the least open to 
question. He had looked at the matter from 
all sides; and there was but one answer. 
The chance had come to deal a stinging blow 
to the Union that had crushed his beloved 
South; to repay England for her friendship 
to the Southern cause—and only a coward 
would hesitate to act. 

“T have something to tell you,” he began; 
then leaning forward in his chair he waited 
for a lull in the conversation so that he 
might be heard by every one. He was not 
now interested in their talk. So intent was 
he upon his purpose that he heard them but 
dimly; nor did he even discern the subject 
of their conversation. His preoccupation 
was so deep that it resembled sleep. 

Presently his interest began to quicken. 
The fact now went home to him that while 
he was deep in reflection the spirit of the 
affair had undergone a significant change. 
There was a more familiar note in the con- 
versation that passed back and forth; speech 
was less guarded; the gentlemen spoke with 
an added fervor. Jeff noticed that in his 
mental absence his glass had been filled 
with an unfamiliar liquid—a cloudy-white 
drink that burned his lips like fire—but the 
glasses of his friends were empty. Plainly 
they were one drink ahead of him. 

This last libation evidently had been one 
of considerable potency, because the spirit 
of the gathering was now one of reckless- 
ness rather than of well-bred restraint. On 
the contrary, the effect of his own three 
drinks seemed to be wearing off, due perhaps 
to his mental activity of the moment before. 
The warmth and pleasant cordiality that 
had blessed him had largely passed away; 
and he found himself clear-headed and keen, 
able to give their remarks the most careful 
and accurate consideration. 

“Ves, we lost our great chance,” Temple- 
ton was saying. “We should have got into 
the war at the outset. It was a smashing 
blow to us all.” 
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Of course he referred to the Civil War, 
still the evident subject of conversation; 
and Templeton’s sentiment was one with 
which Jeff could surely find no fault. Yet 
he found himself suddenly vaguely suspi- 
cious, and anxious to hear more. 

“But how could you get into it, with the 
queen neutral or pro-North, and your com- 
mon people all hoping to see the Union 
stand?” Yanovisk asked. 

“Oh, our queen is a fool—sometimes. 
Like your own czar, championing the peo- 
ple against us. You know it’s the truth. 
They are so secure in themselves, these mon- 
archs, that they have turned liberal, seeing 
the peasant point of view before they see 
ours. Our common people would be natu- 
rally in favor of the North, simply because 
they are enamored of the idea of popular 
government. That ought to show you our 
danger, Yanovisk. You ask me how we 
could have managed to get in on the South- 
ern side. It would have been easy enough 
if we had all put shoulders to the wheel— 
the noble class in your country and mine. 
We almost succeeded in England—you 
failed miserably and offset all the work we 
did.” 

“The trouble with us was that some of 
our people could not see how we were con- 
cerned,” Baron Karl observed. “As you 
say, Templeton, it was a most good, a most 
fortunate chance to smash—what you say? 
—sky-high the whole republican idea; but 
my friends did not have intelligence to seize 
it. Naturally the idea of helping the South 
was nothing to them any more than to you, 
Templeton, or to me—what did we care 
about their State rights, and their self-rule 
and all the rest of it?” 

Jeff, listening keenly, started ever so 
slightly; but he gave no further sign that 
he was attentive. 

“But you see that was the argument we 
had to go on,” Templeton argued. “We 
couldn’t tell the people that we wanted them 
to go to war so we could keep them under 
our thumbs later. We had to make them 
feel that we really cared what happened 
to a- few sentimental provinces south of the 
Mason and Dixon line. My friends, the in- 
ternal squabble of the republic was the 
monarchies’ opportunity. If we had done 
what we should—I mean by ‘we’ the noble 
class in your country and mine, and in 
France—this liberty-equality idea of which 
we hear so much would have had a set- 
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half drunk and toying with his 


back it couldn’t recover from in ¢ thousand 
years, simply because the republic idea 
would have been proved a failure. By this 
time there would be two or three other civil 
wars, the Southwest possibly breaking off 
from the Southeast, and the Northwest se- 
ceding from New England. The movement 
toward liberty and democracy would have 


_ been definitely checked. Our people would 


see that countries can’t get along without 
a king—and without a noble class. This 
new power of America would be broken to 
fragments. And then—what a chance for 
international spoil!” 

“For the safety of the English people, 
her majesty would be obliged to ‘establish 
a protectorate’ over the States adjoining 
the Canadian line,” Yanovisk suggested with 
a grin. 

“England would have to hurry to get 
ahead of Russia,” Templeton laughed. “The 
czar’s advisers would pursuade him that the 
safety of his kingdom demanded the expan- 
sion of his American possessions. Washing- 
ton Territory, perhaps; maybe the entire 
American Northwest.” 

“The wabbling French king of Mexico 
would be glad to establish himself firmly by 
an increase of Mexican territory,” young 
Staritsa remarked. “Of course he would 
take California, all the Southwest  terri- 
tories, and Texas. The French crown would 
of course receive added prestige and my 
yearly visits to Paris would not be haunted 
with the fear of another revolution.” 

“Yes, our friends in France would never 
need fear the return of the republic,” Baron 
Karl remarked. “But gentlemen, in our 
partition of America we have forgotten its 
very garden.” Then, speaking rapidly in 
French: “What lucky nation would take 
over the South itself?” 

The noble Russian could not dream that 
the man at the governor’s right, evidently 
glass of 
vodka, had the least gleam of his meaning. 
French was the tongue of courts, Greek to 
the rail-splitting Indian fighters of America. 
The loud laugh that greeted his question was 
in compliment to his cleverness; it was quite 
diverting to discuss the dismemberment of 
a country in the presence of one of its 
patriots. 

But the Southerner had not failed to un- 
derstand. He not only understood the Rus- 
sian’s remark, but interpreted correctly all 
the talk that followed. He was never more 
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sober in shis life. The effect of the three 
drinks had miraculously passed away. His 
memory was sharpened and alert, and he 
recognized French words that he thought he 
had forgotten long ago. 

“Yes, who will take over the South?” 
Staritsa echoed, laughing immoderately. 
“Of course, if we fought on the Southern 
side we would be entitled to look out for 
its welfare. 
shipboard, from Virginia. 
that Russia take Virginia. 
all the rest.” 

“The Southern gentlemen would be al- 
lowed to gather cotton beside their own 
former slaves,” was Karl’s next sally. 

“None of you should have any of it,” 
Templeton informed the party. “You know 
what country depends on cotton—England 
would have to keep the South for herself!” 
His laugh ended with an oath. “But we aré 
talking moonshine, and you know it. The 
Civil War is over. The Union is stronger 
than it ever was—at least it will be when 
the war hatred begins to pass away. We 
lost our chance. It won’t be long till we 
have a people’s government in our own coun- 
tries—for that matter, the House of Lords is 
losing prestige every year. A man can 
poach rabbits on my place in Devonshire, 
and can I hang him to the first oak? I can- 
not—lI do well to get him a year’s sentence 
in jail. The old days of privilege are gone 
—I am afraid not to return. We won't be 
able to hold the people down as we used 
to—we’d better stop this, and remember our 
guest.” 

All laughter had died away when Temple- 
ton ceased speaking. The stately dining 
room was now oddly quiet. Smiling bril- 
liantly, Staritsa turned to the guest of honor. 

“I’m afraid we interrupted you a few min- 
utes ago,” he said in English. “We got to 
talking about the greatness of your country; 
and I fear we were rude, yes? You said you 
had something to tell us.” 

Jeff looked him in the eyes. 
nothing of importance,” said he. 


I would insist 
You could have 


“It was 


CHAPTER XI. 
ON THE KOLOSH RYEKA TRAIL. 


4 rightly felt that his first work in con- 

nection with the commission given him 
was a close scrutiny of Alaskan conditions. 
He did not care to work in the dark. He 
felt that a full understanding of the inter- 
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national and local situation was a debt he 
owed not only to Seward, but also to him- 
self; he believed himself, in a sense, a free 
agent who must act in the end according 
to his own conscience and wisdom. The 
first day in Sitka had been enlightening; 
but he was as yet far from a decision as to 
his ultimate course. 

In the week that followed he spared no 
pains to dig out the truth. He talked to 
otter hunters and trappers, to tradesmen and 
clerks, to members of the clergy and to sol- 
diers of the garrison. He conferred with 
the officials of the company; he investigated 
all rumors dealing with the proposed Rus- 
sian-British treaty; he tried to learn the 
people’s real sentiment toward America. 

It appeared that some rumor had already 
got about that the United States was inter- 
ested in Alaska; but the officials of the 
monopoly as well as of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company seemed to regard it lightly. They 
were taking their time over the new treaty; 
and were probably still haggling over de- 
tails. The understanding seemed to be that 
Russia would make no move to find a pur- 
chaser for Alaska at least for some years. 

As he was quietly making his investiga- 
tions, Jeff did not fail to allay suspicions as 
to his real mission by pretending a great in- 
terest in the now abandoned transpacific 
cable, as well as in certain minor disputes 
that had come up regarding fishing and trad- 
ing rights between the people of Washington 
Territory and the Russians. Nor did he 
pene to take part in the gay Sitkan social 
ife. 

As he still made his quarters in the ship 
he saw a great deal of Molly, and although 
she was not included in the social life of the 
post she was a pleasant companion in his 
idle hours. They had many a fine walk 
together along the beach and back into the 
forest, and she was his companion at the 
first Indian potlatch he ever attended—given 
at the shack of a successful Aleut sea-otter 
hunter. 

It came about that after the affair was 
over, the moon beguiled them into a mid- 
night walk along the Kolosh Ryeka Trail, 
across the quaint bridge and up a path ‘lead- 
ing toward Mount Verstovia. 

Almost at once the forest closed around 
them; and they were hushed and awed by 
the presence of the giants. There was a 
Magic in the moonlit Northern woods that 
even the wild creatures seemed to feel; a 
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mystery that mere reason could not reach, a ~foe and were chivalrously armed with clubs; 


brooding loneliness, the sense of an eternal 
and secret wisdom. Though they were not 
unaware of each other, both the man and 
the girl were busy with dreams. 

Although Jeff was dreaming, his eyes were 
wide open. -He suddenly paused in the trail, 
and Molly, walking behind him, pressed 
against his shoulder. 

Instantly she saw what had halted him: 
a momenfary silhouette of a man’s form at 
the brow of a low hill, just above the forks 
in the trail. Almost at once it faded in the 
shadows; and although they waited, it did 
not at once reappear. 

This was not just a late traveler from the 
mountain. His furtive movements indicated 
that he was lying in ambush beside the trail. 
Jeff touched Molly’s arm, and together they 
drew farther into the shadows, waiting for 
what might transpire. 

For some little time nothing whatever 
happened. The girl breathed softly beside 
him and he felt the pleasing touch of her 
warm shoulder. Whatever the crisis, Molly 
at least could be counted on to stay out of 
the way. 

“It’s a false alarm, I think,” he whispered. 
“Did we imagine that figure?” 

But it might not be, after all, a false 
alarm. Presently he heard the distant pat- 
pat of moccasined feet on the path, and 
peering intently between the trees they saw 
the long shadow of a man moving in jerk- 
ing motions along one of the side trails to- 

- ward the forks. What part he had in the 
hillside drama as yet they did not know; he 
was making no attempt to walk silently or 
in any way to conceal his advance. If there 
was indeed an ambush at the forks of the 
trail this man was walking straight into it. 

Before Jeff could fully realize this pos- 
sibility and make any move to warn him 
the man had reached a small opening be- 
tween the trees where a moment before the 
skulking figure had disappeared. He was 
in plain sight in the moonlight as he started 
to walk through. At this instant the affair 
lost its commonplace character. 

There was a sudden confusion of swiftly 
moving figures in the small clearing. The 
foe had not been content with decent odds; 
not one, but three, sprang from the thickets 
and fell upon the lone pedestrian. 

The rest that Jeff saw he saw as he ran. 
He saw that the three men evidently lacked 
faith in their naked hands to master a lone 


and he saw further that the pedestrian, in- 
stead of instantly yielding to overwhelming 
numbers, was putting up the gamest kind of 
a fight, meanwhile looking for a chance to 
take to his heels. Jeff saw these things as 
he ran, and he was not obliged to look back 
over his shoulder. He was running with 
the idea of getting into the affair in the 
shortest possible time. 

He felt quite sure that it was none of his 
concern. He was unarmed except for his 


.cane, he had a lady in his charge, and sooner 


or later he would meet an unhappy end sim- 
ply by this sort of interference in other peo- 
ple’s affairs. Nevertheless, it was not in him 
to stand aside when one fought three. Love 
of fair play is deeply ingrained in Southern 
youth—part of the heritage of chivalry that 
has come straight down to the sons of the 
cavaliers—and his legs would have wilted 
under him had he tried to run away. 

He sprinted up the trail as fast as he 
could go, hoping in his heart that the excite- 
ment would not be over until he reached the 
scene. He forgot his fine clothes, any state- 
liness that he might have fancied he pos- 
sessed, and he went eight feet at a jump. 
His eyes flashed and he brandished his stick 
about his head like a battle-ax. 

But there was serious business enough 
when he charged up into the small clearing. 
The three men had launched a most brutal 
attack; and death might come at the end 
of it. He was presently aware, now that he 
came near enough to see plainly, that if his 
old war gods were not with him still this 
adventure on the hillside might easily put 
an end to him. There was valiant fighting 
before him if he were to come through. 

He realized now that the fight had sig- 
nificance beyond what he had first thought. 
It was not a mere attack by footpads. The 
aggressors were evidently desperate, or they 
would certainly make some effort to flee as 
he sped in among them. Their victim was 
now shown to be an Indian, doubtless on 
the way home from the native potlatch; cer- 
tainly not acceptable prey to roadside ban- 
dits. The three men evidently were sol- 
diers, as they wore the uniform of the gar- 
rison. 

‘And now there was no time to deliberate 
further. The nearest of the three men 
lunged at him as he ran past to give aid to 
the Indian, and in an instant they were grap- 
pling like wrestlers. 
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The conflict was a desperate one from the 
first instant. Jeff's man was a powerful 
Russian of about his own age; and the 
grasp of his strong hand precluded any. at- 
tempt on the Southerner’s part to use his 
stick. With his left hand, a fighting tool 
that seemed of forged steel rather than mor- 
tal human flesh, he reached and seized Jeff’s 
throat. 

The sport and the adventure of this fight 
on the Kolosh Ryeka Trail speedily passed 
away, and left it a grim and terrible busi- 
ness neither pleasant to see nor sweet to 
know. With the closing of those iron fin- 
gers on his windpipe the brawl became liter- 
ally one of life and death. Jeff forgot how 
he came here, how it had all happened and 
what had been the issues involved, and 
only remembered he must break this hold or 
perish. 

He did not have any large amount of time. 
Inability to breath may be tolerated for a 
few seconds; but thereafter comes a notice- 
able slump in one’s prowess, accompanied 
by acute disorders in all the physical and 
mental processes. Unlike most things, an 
enemy’s hold on one’s throat grows stronger 
with passing time, simply because of in- 
creasing inability to struggle against it. Jeff 
dropped his stick, and wrenched with both 
hands at the cruel pinchers which were de- 
priving him of life. 

He gave all he had, and it was just 
enough. The Russian was forced to let go 
to save the bones of his wrists and fingers; 
but the throat skin was flayed off under his 
raking nails. Jeff’s breath came back in a 
torturing sob, but his strength came with 
it; and he met the Russian’s next attack 
with considerable power. 

Bearlike arms encircled him, and with a 
terrific wrench his foe hurled him to the 
ground. He wished to have him where, 
when an opportunity presented itself, he 
could hold Jeff’s windpipe undisturbed. Jeff 
had never met a more satisfactory opponent 
than this strapping Muscovite, or encoun- 
tered such ungentile alacrity as this with 
which he was now laid upon his back. If 
he lost, at least it would be to some one 


worthy of his steel. < 
The fight had 


But he had not lost yet. 

just begun. In fact, he had no intention 
of losing, and he struggled like a demon 
against his foe’s effort to pin him down. 
The two of them rolled about on the hill, 


too intent on the business of fighting even 


to howl, and though their clothes and skins 
were torn and their faces battered, at first 
neither could seem to gain the slightest ad- 
vantage. The Russian sought in vain for 
another grip on Jeff’s throat, and the latter, 
relying on American methods, could not 
at first break through the foe’s guard to 
the vulnerable point of his bearded chin. 

But now, with the passing moments, a 
great self-confidence overswept Jeff. 

With a strong effort he put his foe be- 
neath him, and slowly and patiently began 
the work necessary to keep him there. His 
superior stamina was now making itself 
manifest. The foe struggled desperately, 
but Jeff could not be driven off, nor did his 
iron hold relax. And now there was but one 
flaw in his perfect happiness. 

As his foe had gone down and Jeff had 
wheeled up he had glanced toward the other 
fighters, and what he saw filled him with 
concern. It was true that the Indian seemed 
to be making out fairly well. He was fight- 
ing the biggest man of the three—the veri- 
table giant of the lusty trio—but he seemed 
to be a singularly powerful fellow, and al- 
though he was hard pressed Jeff saw in a 
glance that he was still far from defeat. 
The thing that now troubled Jeff was not 
the fate of the savage, but the activities 
of the third Russian. 

Until a moment ago this man had aided 
his companion in the combat with the 
Indian. The battle proving too hot for his 
liking, he had turned now in search of easier 
prey. In a little half glimpse between one 
blow and another Jeff caught sight of him 
in the act of circling about through the 
shadows to attack him from the rear. 

He could not get up to meet that attack 
in the teeth. His man kept him too busy 
for that. He could not even turn his head 
to watch. And now he knew that very real 
terror and most hideous anticipation of cold 
steel being driven into his back. 

All these soldiers were armed with knives, 
and were altogether too fond of using them. 
Blades were particularly useful in hole-and- 


“corner business of this kind because, unlike 


a rifle, they struck without noise. Unable 
to break the hold of his first enemy, who 
now clung desperately to his arms, unable 
to wheel him over as a shield for his own 
body, there was nothing for Jeff to do but 
to pray to his gods of chance and wait for 
what might befall. 

One second passed, and then another. 
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Nothing whatever happened except that 
which had already been happening—the in- 
terchange of a few pleasantries between him- 
self and the man on whom he lay. The time 
lengthened almost to a minute; and instead 
of a renewed attack with reinforcements on 
the part of the foe there was only a strange 
and growing silence. The third Russian did 
not come in sight, nor was any sound to be 
heard from him. Nothing remained to be- 
lieve but that he had had no intention of 
helping his friend, but that Jeff had seen 
him in the craven act of retiring from the 
company. 

Now he had lost his chance. In another 
instant Jeff would be free to handle him. 
His first opponent was limp in his arms 
now, quite unconscious from a short tap 
which Jeff had dealt him under the curve of 
his jaw; and although no grave after effects 
were to be anticipated, he would not be able 
to resume the fight for some moments at 
least. 

Jeff knocked away his restraining arms, 
and jumped to his feet. He wanted to make 
sure about the third Russian. And then he 
uttered a long, tired gasp that was partly 
wonder, and partly a mixture of other emo- 
tions too complex to trace. 

The man had not gone away, after all. 
He was lying down. A knife lay near his 
hand. Jeff had guessed right as to his 
murderous intentions. The Indian, who had 
put down his man, walked near and looked 
him over, discovering at length a slight but 
evidently effective abrasion at the side of 
his head. He also would not be himself for 
some moments to come. 

Old generals had taught the young soldier 
always to keep his eye open for the un- 
expected, the intruding circumstance that 
turns the tide of battle. Here it stood, most 
wonderfully beautiful in the moonlight that 
streamed down between the trees. 

It was Molly; her eyes lustrous with tears, 
but her capable hand still firmly clasping 
Jeff’s heavy-handled cane. 


CHAPTER XII. 
A BIG, STRONG WOMAN. 


EFF was a rather fluent young man 
ordinarily, with a nice speech usually 
ready on his lips, but for a few seconds 
following his discovery of Molly’s presence 
on the battlefield he was as silent as if he 
were born mute. There was simply nothing 


possible to say to tell how he felt; or the 
meaning that this moment had for him. 

However, Jeff did some clear and able 
thinking. Molly might not be his kind of 
girl, the kind that fulfilled his ideal of 
womanhood, but every spark of manhood 
made him admit that her fine courage and 
steadfastness had saved him from serjous 
injury or death. She had done him a service 
that even in this northern land he would 
probably never have opportunity to repay; 
and he would always be her acknowledged 
debtor. In addition to this, there was born 
in this memorable night a comradeship be- 
tween them that ought never to pass away, 
the inevitable result of their common danger 
and victory. 

Strangely enough, the romance of their 
relationship seemed lessened rather than in- 
creased. His romantic nature had been 
deeply stirred some nights before when this 
same capable, companionable girl had 
danced with him in mask and fancy dress; 
but it was quite lifeless now. He was 
moved, deeply grateful; but his emotion was 
something far different than she might be 
dreaming. He was certain that this cour- 
ageous woman who had plunged into a fight 
and with a man’s weapon repelled a murder- 
ous attack upon him, was not and could 
never be the romantic ideal he had cherished 
so long. His heart’s image was something 
far different from this. In his dreams he 
was the knight who saved the helpless and 
wistful lady, and never was he rescued in a 
brawl by a young Amazon who knocked 
men down with clubs! 

“T can never thank you,” he told her 
gravely. “It was the finest thing of the kind 
I ever saw.” 

The Indian had got up by now, after ex- 
amining the clubbed Russian, and his face 
as he regarded Molly was comical to see. 
His stern mouth was rounded, his eyes 
showed a vast and incredulous admiration. 
“Heap big squaw!” he breathed. ‘“Knock’m 
down—pretty near kill’m. Indian woman, 
she fight’m—never saw white woman fight’m 
before. Skookem big, big, strong squaw.” 

Jeff and the girl looked at him with frank 
gratitude. He had saved the situation which 
had passed almost beyond them. Their 
laughter was a safe mask behind which they 
could hide their hearts. 

“T agree with you perfectly,” Jeff said. 
“Now, chief, tell us what this means. Had 
we better try to bind these three men? They 
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will be coming to, in a minute. One of ’em 
is stirring now.” 

Coming originally from the Stikine coun- 
try, the chief had many times held parleys 
with the factors of Hudson’s Bay and under- 
stood a few words of English, but Jeff’s re- 
mark was too complex for him to follow. 
Grunting, he indicated inability to under- 
stand. 

“Tie ’em up?” the white man simplified. 
He brought his hands about his ankles in a 
suggestive gesture. 

“No tie ’em up. Skin out quick. Com- 
pany catch me, catch you, catch big strong 
woman.” 

Jeff experienced a queer, dim quickening 
in his memory. There was something oddly 
familiar about all this. He stared into the 
native’s face. 

“What’s your name?” he demanded. 

“Name—him Big Eagle.” 

Big Eagle! Jeff remembered, now, his 
first morning in Sitka and a conversation he 
had had with a grizzled workman in the fur 
warehouse. Jeff had not believed the man’s 
story then; but he could not very well doubt 
it now. The argument on the hillside had 
been all too convincing. The man had said 
that something of a disagreeable nature 
would happen to Big Eagle; and so it had: 
he had been neatly waylaid as he walked 
home from the potlatch, and just what was 
to have been done to him was at present 
locked in the minds of the three Russians 
who slept so peacefully there in the spruce 
needles. 

It was an efficient system that Baron Karl 
operated in the provinces of the czar. 

Jeff was for a moment absorbed in his 
thoughts; but he emerged swiftly when he 
heard Molly in conversation with the native. 
The girl was speaking a language that Jeff 
did not know: a queer, guttural tongue, full 
of harsh consonants. 

Big Eagle was looking into the girl’s face 
with every sign of intense interest; and 
nodding vigorously as he answered her ques- 
tions. His admiration of her was more obvi- 
ous than ever; and Jeff was reminded of a 
dog with his master. 

Presently she turned to Jeff. “Big Eagle 
tells me it was a conspiracy against him on 
the part of some men in the company,” she 
explained. ‘He is going to vanish at once 
in the interior—up to his old hunting 
grounds on the Upper Stikine—because he 
says it is his one chance for life. He says 


that you and I had better get back to the 
ship as soon as possible.” 

“T suppose it means trouble for us, too. 
These men are certain to recognize us.” 

“But they are not certain to tell!” Molly 
informed him. “It isn’t human nature for 
three men, selected on account of their 
strength and prowess, to enjoy confessing a 
defeat at the hands of two men and a girl, 
particularly when they had all the advantage 
of ambush. They’ll make up some sort of 
a story about how Big Eagle’s Indian friends 
came to his rescue—and although they 
knocked out a score or so, in the end had to 
retire before superior numbers. Jeff, I don’t 
think we’d better wait any longer. Good 
luck, Big Eagle!” 

“Heap seals, great white mother!” the 
native returned. And as they looked at him, 
he seemed to vanish into the empty air. 
The forest he had known and loved so long 
instantly hid all sight and sound of him, 
and where he stood was only moonlight and 
the long shadows of the trees. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
WANTED—AN AMERICAN. 


Morty had a perfectly simple explanation 

for her ability to talk to the native. 
“Traveling around with Uncle Dave I’ve 
picked up a smattering of several tongues,” 
she told him when they were safely aboard 
the ship. “I have been in the woods, too— 
up the Stikine in a bidarka—and I’ve 
learned to talk a jargon that most of the 
tribes understand. It has often been useful 
to me.” 

Talking the matter over with Captain 
Skinner, they decided to make no report of 
the fight on the hill, but quietly await de- 
velopments. After a few days it seemed 
likely that they would never hear from it 
again. The cordial manner of Semanof, in 
command of the garrison, remained un- 
changed; and Jeff decided he was either 
playing a deep game or, which was far more 
likely, that the three soldiers had failed to 
make a true report to their commander. 
Perhaps, in spite of all evidence to the con- 
trary, the men were simply three desperadoes 
who had laid in ambush beside the trail for 
the purpose of robbing chance passers-by. . 

Jeff told himself he had heard of even 
more unusual coincidences. He must have 
further evidence before he would believe all 
the old workman had told him. 
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The smarting wound his self-satisfaction 
had received at the governor’s luncheon had 
mostly healed by now. The conversation he 
had heard had dimmed in his remembrance. 
Now, with the passing days, the adventure 
on the hillside had ever less meaning to him. 
Its ugly significance was forgotten or ques- 
tioned: from a really black crime it became 
an event of neutral shade which he might 
have interpreted entirely wrong. Big Eagle 
was not’here now to plead his case. The 
wilderness had swallowed him, and none of 
the officials of the Russian-American Com- 
pany who used to buy his otter skins knew 
where he might be found. 

The more Jeff saw of Sitkan official and 
court life, the greater its appeal, the more 
obvious its superiority over anything to be 
found in his own country. Surely the 
peasant existence in the northern States and 
Middle West could not be compared with it. 
Since the South was now crushed it also 


failed to measure up. The gay social life, . 


the refinement and especially the European 
charm and culture certainly made up. for 
many things. Strict discipline of the natives 
was of course an absolute necessity, and per- 
haps the somewhat harsh treatment of Big 
Eagle had been justified by serious crime. 

He was dined, féted, flattered, and treated 
like a nobleman himself, none of which 
offended him in the least. It was true that 
a remark was made now and then which he 
could not fully appreciate, and sometimes 
something that looked like a skeleton stalked 
out of the imperial closet, only to be quickly 
confined again; but on the whole these first 
weeks in Sitka were more to his liking than 
any term of equal length in his carefree 
youth. Yet it was not to be that he should 
continue to see only those things that official 
Alaska cared to show him. The outside 
view of the Russian-American system was 
most pleasant to behold, but Jeff was car- 
ried on the inside in spite of himself. 

One October evening no social engage- 
ments demanded his presence; and after 
supper he sat alone on the deck of the Ethan 
Allen, wondering at the blackness of this 
Alaskan night. Clouds had massed in the 
sky imprisoning the least faint gleam of a 
star; and the sea was actually like ink except 
where the harbor lights threw a dim and fit- 
ful gleam. The town lights were like small, 
yellow holes in a black sheet. Although the 
hour was still early the last gray strand of 
twilight had vanished apparently into the 


blackness of the sea: he was tasting the 
long autumn nights of Sitka, a Northern city 
in spite of its comfortable climate. 

As Jeff watched the distant lights, op- 
pressed somewhat by the depth of the gloom 
about him, he heard a subdued splash close 
to the water and just beside the curving 
hull of the ship. At first he thought it was 
merely a leaping fish, but as he listened a 
wooden object scratched the side of the ship: 
Of course it was a small boat of some sort, 
but Jeff found it almost incredible that any 
sort of a boat could approach unheard over 
that hushed sea, in the dead silence of the 
night. The fact that it had done so would 
have been fair proof to an old sour dough 
that the man who propelled it did not wear 
a white skin. Only the red man is adept 
at paddling a canoe without the paddle 
splash that a moose can hear. 

Jeff stood up and peered over the rail, but 
it was like looking into an unlighted tunnel. 
He could not even make out the boat’s out- 
line. But at that instant a voice came up 
out of the deep. 

It was a moving and mysterious sound in 
the utter darkness, and Jeff felt as if he 
were being addressed from another world. 
Its subdued note indicated the message was 
for his ear alone; and the fact that the 
language used was not English, but rather a 
guttural tongue that he did not know, added 
rather than detracted from the mystery. 

“Speak English,” Jeff replied. “I can’t 
understand.” 

The man at the waterline evidently could 
not speak English, because he merely re- 
peated ‘the sentence. On this repetition, 
however, Jeff caught a single word that he 
thought he knew. As near as he could tell, 
it was “Americansk!” 

He assumed at once that the man was 
trying to ask if Jeff were an American— 
possibly if the ship had American registra- 
tion. It had not been his practice since the 
war to use the term “American” in regard 
to himself; but now, vaguely excited by the 
mysterious visit, he all but answered in the 
affirmative, remembering his unfailing pride 
just in time. “It is an American ship,” he 
replied, his voice also subdued. Then, trust- 
ing that the man would know the Aleut word 
for boat—a word that Jeff had heard fre- 
quently since coming to Sitka—he added: 
“American bidarka.” 

This information apparently reassured the 
visitor, for a long silence ensued; and when 
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Jeff heard him again he had paddled silently 
as a drifting cloud around the bow of the 
boat and was tying up at the dock. One of 
the lights of the quay showed faintly a long, 
native canoe at the water line, and two lithe, 
long-haired natives. 

They immediately started across the plank 
on to the ship, and Jeff got up to meet them. 
He did not attempt further conversation 
with them, but assuming that their business 
was with Captain Skinner, led them imme- 
diately into the latter’s quarters. 

It was Molly who in the end had to trans- 
late the vernacular into English. After the 
first sentence she turned to Jeff with a look 
of question. 

“T think this will be a matter for you to 
attend to, Jeff,” she said. “He tells me he 
wants to talk to a representative of the 
American government, and is probably after 

‘American protection. Since we haven’t an 
accredited consul in Sitka, I guess you'll 
have to give it to him.” 

“But I am here as a special correspondent, 
Molly.” 

“T know that is your official standing, but 
everybody seems to think that you are close 
enough to official Washington to look after 
American interests up here. Your influence 
would be certainly greater than the captain’s 
or mine, the only other citizens of the United 
States. I think this will be your affair.” 

There followed a long conversation be- 
tween the girl and the natives, the former 
asking questions, the latter muttering long 
and seemingly unintelligible sentences in 
their harsh, guttural tongue. 

“They seem to have come on°a rather 
delicate mission,” she explained at last. Her 
heightened color, lovely under her yellow 
hair and her brilliant eyes showed she had 
found the story keenly interesting. ‘They 
were sent to get some kind of an American 
official if such could be found, and if not, 
an influential American whom our govern- 
ment would look after. At first I had quite 
a time getting them to be frank with me. 
They wouldn’t go on till I made it plain 
that while you, Jeff, are not an official, at 
least you are a ‘chief?’ and could do more 
for them in Washington than any one else 
in Sitka. “If they couldn’t find a ‘chief’ 
they wanted the captain of an American ves- 
sel. With good luck, they found both.” 

“VYou’re worse than the Indians, Molly,” 
Jeff complained. ‘“Can’t you get at the 
story?” 


“T will, quick as I can. It seems there is 
a disabled steam schooner in the harbor be- 
hind Barabara Point. Do you know where 
that is, uncle?” 

“Sure. That’s the native name for a place 
on the mainland, at least twenty hours’ run 
from here. The Aleuts built a big barabara 
on the point to use in otter hunting. Who 
is she?” 

“She is the Boston Dame. She’s been 
trading off the coast of Siberia. She’s not 
badly. damaged, but she’s stuck up there in 
the lagoon for at least a moon. She’s in 
command of Captain Cooper, and she wants 
help.” 

“What kind of help? A tow?” 

“No. I asked about that particularly. 
She wants an American official to get a ship 
and come up there and take off part of her 
cargo to save it. What can the man mean 
by that?” 

“T know right well what he means, and 
so do you.” 

“To keep some one else from getting it?” 

“Sure. He’s been:trading with the natives - 
for furs, and he’s probably got some fine 
ones. Course he calculated to shoot right 
through to an American port; and he’s hung 
up the last place on earth he would have 
picked out. He knows what will happen 
when word reaches the Russian-American 
Company that he’s gone aground.” 

“What?” Jeff demanded. His tone showed 
that he resented, in spite of himself, the 
captain’s knowing manner. 

“They'll come up and seize his cargo, 
that’s what, and maybe his ship too.” He 
whipped to the girl. ‘““Has Cooper got papers 
showing permission to trade?” 

The question had to be repeated, in labori- 
ous detail, to the natives, and their answer 
returned. “They say he has all his papers 
and was entirely in his rights,” the girl 
translated at last. 

“T don’t doubt it. Yankee skippers as a 
rule don’t go to smuggling,” Captain Skinner 
commented with vigor and emphasis. “Just 
the same, he knows them permits won’t save 
him a minute. Baron Karl’s gang won’t 
even look at his papers, and if he tries to 
show ’em they’ll tear ’em up and chuck ’em 
into the harbor.” 

“Vou mean they would unlawfully con- 
fiscate the cargo of an American trading 
vessel?” Jeff demanded incredulously. 

“They won’t confiscate it. That’s too big 
aword. They'll just pinch it. Furs are too 
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hard to catch to let a chance like this go by, 
and they resent the czar’s liberality in grant- 
ing trading permits, and deny his right to 
do so. They'll just report that they caught 
him trading in their waters, and that’s all 
there’s going to be to it. Maybe they won’t 
take the trouble to make any report at. all 
—especially if the boat would happen to 
sink! It’d be something the same if the 
Hudson’s Bay Company boats come along 
and spied him, because Barabara Point is on 
the Panhandle which they’ve chartered from 
the company, but in that case he’d likely 
be given at least the chance of a trial in 
London.” 

“How does he think we can help him?” 
Jeff asked. 

“That’s plain enough. He knows that the 
company here or the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany is bound to learn about him before he 
can make repairs and get out. He wants 
you to come up there in a boat and take 
care of part or all of his furs for him, and 
keep ’em for him. In other words, use the 
power of United States government to keep 
the gang from taking them away from him. 
They’re only too tickled to rob an Amer- 
ican; they think he can’t fight back. What 
you going to do about it?” 

“T'll help him all I can, of course, if he 
deserves it. I wasn’t given any instructions 
to take this kind of affair under my wing, 
but since I have influence in Washington 
it’s for me to help him.” 

“Tt’s for all of us to help him,” was the 
emphatic reply. ‘Ain’t he from our coun- 
try?” 

“T must say, however, that I think you 
misjudge the company officials,” Jeff went 
on stiffly. “I don’t think they’d confiscate 
a cargo of furs lawfully taken.” 

“All right, wait and see. A lot depends 
on how valuable the furs are. Prince 
Maksoutof plays a square game as far as I 
know, but he is only an agent for the owners 
of the company, such as Karl, and what you 
don’t know about that fellow would fill a 
dictionary. But don’t think I’m trying to 
persuade you not to help the poor devil out. 
It’s the least we can do. Only see that 
youre properly rewarded for exerting your 
influence with Washington and the officials 
here, as well as for the risk you’re taking.” 

“Pooh! Where do you get the risk?” 

“Any time a man has gold in his hands— 
and furs are gold—he’s in danger. I’m not 
fooling, Sharp, and I say it could be a seri- 


ous danger up here. Where you going to 
get a boat to go help him?” 

“T don’t know. Do you?” 

“How about this one? We're an Amer- 
ican outfit, and would take pleasure in it.” 

“But you're disabled!” 

The captain looked down his nose, and 
his expression was so peculiar that Jeff’s 
interest was immediately aroused. ‘So we 
are! Molly, what are we going to do about 
that?” 

“What can we do, captain?” the girl re- 
plied. “Don’t you think you could patch 
us up somehow, enough for the short run 
out and back?” 

“Oh, maybe so. Molly, show the natives 
into the galley and see that they get some 
coffee—with plenty of sugar. I’ll go down 
and talk to the chief engineer. I guess we 
can make the brig run, and the sooner we 

et started, the better our chance to save 

e cargo of the Boston Dame.” 

Before long Jeff was to understand why 
the fame of the Yankee skippers carried over 
the five oceans, a tradition that would en- 
dure clear until that unhappy time when 
American youth chose the city rather than 
the sea, and our strong ships were guided by 
alien hands. Captain Skinnér went below, 
gave certain orders, and then went to bed, 
at which time the fires in the boiler room 
were all but out and parts of the engine 
were dismantled. When Captain Skinner 
got up again, in daylight, all that remained 
to do was to stand upon his bridge and give 
his orders. 

He gave those orders in a voice that could 
be heard over most of Sitka. The wounded 
bird took wing. In the chill morning hours 
—bravely as her famous namesake advanc- 
ing on Ticonderoga—the Ethan Allen 
steamed out from the dock. Soon she had 
passed the harbor mouth and once more felt 
the long roll of the seas under her stout keel. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
ALASKAN TREASURE. 


JN the dawn that followed the crew of the 

Boston Dame experienced a moment of 
acute anxiety when a determined-looking 
ship steamed into the harbor behind Ba- 
rabara Point. Because the time was half- 
way between night and day, there was not 
sufficient light to distinguish her nation- 
ality. 

They did not, however, remain long in 
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doubt. Captain Skinner cast anchor at a 
convenient distance, then stepped on to his 
bridge and began to converse with them. 
To the great delight of Captain Cooper and 
his men, he informed them that he was an 
American, that he commanded an American 
crew, and the Ethan Allen was decidedly an 
American vessel; and he inferred they would 
all greatly resent being mistaken for any 
other nationality. 

“Who you got aboard?” the Boston Dame 
skipper called. 

“T got Jefferson Sharp aboard, second 
cousin to General Grant,” was the reply. 
Jeff Sharp was no relation whatever to Gen- 
eral Grant, however; and he could not 
imagine where Skinner got the idea that he 
was. 

“Then put over a boat and you and him 
come over.” 

This suggestion was immediately acted 
upon, and in a few minutes Captain Skinner, 
Molly, and Jeff were climbing a rope ladder 
to the Boston Dame’s deck. They found 
her a stanch sailing vessel with spotless 
decks and none of the signs of disreputa- 
bility that mark so many traders in North- 
ern waters. 

Jeff was introduced with a flourish. “He 
ain’t exactly an official in Sitka right now,” 
Skinner confided, “but he’s hand in hand 
with the president, and the telegram that 
told me to wait pretty near two weeks for 
him came straight from the White House. 
He calls Mr. Seward by his first name; and 
if you’ve got business with official Wash- 
ington he’s the man to handle it for you.” 

When on the bridge of his own ship Cap- 
tain Skinner was the monarch of all he sur- 
veyed; but now, after he had made his little 
speech, he found himself second in com- 
mand. So quietly and calmly that no one 
had seen him do it, a black-eyed youth in 
stylish garb had taken complete charge of 
the situation. Jefferson Sharp was now the 
important person present. It lay with him 
to say what help could be given Captain 
Cooper of the Boston Dame. He was like a 
pilot who, hauled aboard at the harbor 
mouth, lights on the deck with a ringing 
command on his lips; but to-day it was the 
cargo, rather than the ship, which must be 
piloted through dangerous waters. 

“Tet me see if I get this straight,” he 
addressed Captain Cooper. ‘You have been 
lawfully trading over west, and are home- 
ward bound with a cargo of furs. For fear 


they will be taken from you, you want me 
to take charge of all or part of them?” 

“That’s the ticket,” Cooper replied. “If 
you don’t take ’em off my hands one of the 
big companies will. Any hour one of ’em 
might happen along.” 

“Regardless of the fact that you have 
your permits?” 

“Why, mister, they wouldn’t even look at 
my papers. All they could see is what I 
have on board. I was counting on giving 


. this end of Alaska a wide berth, because I 


knew they’d want to search me if they saw 
me. And here I am, held up tight.” 

“They evidently know you.” 

“They know I came up here trading— 
spotted me on the way out. They know 
I’ve got my papers, but—excuse me—if you 
think them papers is going to keep ’em off 
you ain’t very well informed on the trading 
business. For my part, I was countin’ on 
a fair wind and a good head of steam.” 

“T’d like to see your papers now, if you 


please.” 


Jeff rather expected the man to back 
down, but instead he went straight to his 
cabin and promptly appeared with the neces- 
sary permits, duly signed, sealed and wit- 
nessed. They were plainly genuine. 

“They’re all right,” Jeff admitted. “TI 
don’t see what you need of me. They show 
absolutely that you are in your rights.” 

“A lot of good that does me. Mr. Sharp, 
I want your help—your private aid and your 
influence officially—and I’m willing to pay 
for it. Come on down below. I’ve got 
something to show you. You never in your 
life, I guess, saw anything like it.” 

He turned, leading the way down a ladder 
that led into the forward hatch. The ad- 
vancing dawn had scarcely reached here yet, 
but the captain’s lantern threw a yellow 
gleam into a strange, lustrous darkness that 
was no part of the gloom of the hold. Piled 
about them high as a man could reach was 
bale after bale of furs. 

All sea otter. One of the last big 
rookeries.” 

Skinner’s eyes began to glitter and dance 
in the gloom of the room. Molly, who knew 
something about furs, gasped audibly; Jeff 
was lost in the very beauty of the living, 
quivering heaps. 

“Oh, Lord, there must be two thousand 
of ’em!” Skinner exclaimed.” 

“Not two thousand. The bales aren’t as 
big as they look. But there’s a thousand, 
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with just a couple of skins extra. And 
they’re worth both our ships put together.” 

“And a whole fleet besides. Four hun- 
dred dollars was the last quotation for the 
common run of skins.” 

“These are extra large and fine. They’ll 
bring that figure net. That’s four hundred 
thousand dollars. Captain Skinner, will I 
ever get into port with ’em?” 

Captain Skinner shook his head so gravely 
that every one present stopped the wheel 
of their thoughts to look at him. Real 
gravity was uncommon in this boisterous 
Yankee skipper. “Cap’n, I doubt it. 
Though I could carry all those bales over in 
a few loads of the dory, they’d sink any ship. 
Violence and sudden death happens to 
people with them things on their hands.” 

“How about the American embassy at 
Sitka? Can it protect ’em for me?” 

“There ain’t any American embassy at 
Sitka. The only American flag in the town 
is on this ship when she’s at the quay. My 
friend here is the nearest thing to an Amer- 
ican official around there, and his great in- 
fluence is personal rather than official. Can 
he protect ’em for you? Well, there are 
places, places that has got kind of ac- 
quainted with the American flag, where it 
would go a long way toward protecting an 
American’s property. I don’t know about 
Sitka. I must say I doubt it. But if any 
American can keep ’em for you, Sharp here’s 
the man. They know he’s powerful enough 
to make ’em a lot of trouble; at least he 
wouldn’t be as safe to bother as an unknown 
skipper. He’s close friends with the high 
men of the company. Over and above all 
this, he hails from a State where they don’t 
believe in giving up without a fight.” 

“What do you think, Mr. Sharp?” Cap- 
tain Cooper asked. “Do you think they'll 
try to get ’em away from you?” : 

“I know they won’t,” was Jeff’s emphatic 
answer. “The idea is ridiculous. It’s absurd 
to think they’d bother you here, either, ex- 
cept to ask to see your papers. I know 
those skins are tempting, but the officials of 
the Russian-American Company do not yield 
to that kind of temptation.” 


“Maybe so and maybe no. I’ve heard 


right smart about Baron Karl. Will you 
take the skins off my hands?” 
“If you want me to, yes. It might be 


that they would be safer from piracy. You 
will have to turn over your permits to me, 
in case I was ever questioned.” 


“I expected to do that. I only wish I 
was confident as you are. But I know Baron 
Karl, and I don’t know you; and it looks to 
me like my cake was dough.” He paused, 
sighing. ‘Now here’s my proposition. You 
and Captain.Skinner take these skins off 
my hands, keep ’em for me, don’t let any- 
body know you got ’em till you have to, and 
get ’em down to an American port soon as 
possible.” 

“T think we can make a special trip down 
there with ’em as soon as some repairs can 
be made on my ship and we can fill her 
bunkers,” Skinner told him. 

“Good. They’ll be some little trouble, 
and some risk—maybe more’n a little. I 
am going to make this thing worth your best 
efforts. If you get these thousand skins 
down to an American port where I can put 
’em in safe hands, you get five hundred of 
’em to divide between you.” 

Captain Skinner made a queer clucking 
sound; but aside from that, only his eyes 
talked. Those bright Yankee eyes made 
unmistakable appeal to Jeff. The latter 
whirled to face Captain Cooper. 

“Did you say five hundred skins to divide 
between us, if we bring the batch through?” 
he asked, steadily as he could. 

“Ves. Half of ’em. Isn’t that fair?” 

“Man, those five hundred skins are worth 
two hundred thousand dollars!” 

“Don’t I know it? That’s the contract 
I'll make with you. Half of ’em left to me 
is better than none of ’em. None of ’em is 
what I’d have when Baron Karl’s crowd 
found me here with ’em.” 

“Of course you'll put the deal down in 
black on white?” Captain Skinner suggested. 

“Sure. You give me receipts for ’em in 
exchange. Are you ready to take ’em? If 
so, I'll have the boys lower the longboat.” 

Jeff hurried out of the hold and into the 
captain’s cabin, where in a few minutes all 
arrangements for the transfer were com- 
pleted. No wonder he was silenced and be- 
wildered by this sudden tide of fortune, ex- 
alted by new hope, keyed to a new interest 
and zest for life. He was only human, and 
he had tasted that bitter drink, the particu- 
larly cankerous sort of poverty that is com- 
monly called genteel; and no wonder his 
outlook on life was now changed and bright- 
ened. It seemed to him that the golden 
harvest of this fur bringing was already 
pouring over him. Never for a moment did 
he doubt his ability to bring the skins 
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through. He really believed that Cooper’s 
fear was utter nonsense. 

The crew of the Boston Dame was at once 
set to work carrying the bales across in the 
longboat, to be stored in the hold of the 
Ethan Allen: an easy job soon done. Jeff 
and his party returned to the latter ship, 
and were soon ready to sail. 

“Good luck, and don’t worry!” Jeff called 
to Captain Cooper as the gray sea widened 
between them. “Your skins will be safe.” 

“T ain’t worrying,” the latter called back. 
“I’m either busted or I’m rich. It’s up to 
you to do the worrying from now on.” 

Such seemed to be the case. Bearing 
down toward the harbor mouth was a large 
ship, in the haze of distance apparently as 
stanch and formidable as a man-of-war. 
She paid no attention to the disabled vessel 
in the harbor. Evidently her captain had 
seen, through his glass, the passing back and 
forth of the longboat between the two 
American traders. She was headed straight 
toward the Ethan Allen. 


CHAPTER XV. 


ly? 


I’M WITH you!” 


ALMosT at once Captain Skinner recog- 

nized the approaching ship as the 
Queen, one of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
fleet and plainly in her rights. Barabara 
Point and all of the Alaskan mainland north 
to Cape Spencer was, by right of the treaty 
of 1839, the great English company’s trad- 
ing ground. Skinner noticed also that she 
was a high-speed ship compared to his own 
safe and steady vessel; and it might be that 
this observation was a factor in his subse- 
quent conduct. While it was true that from 
time to time he had been known to run a 
race, he firmly decided that such conduct 
would now be extremely discourteous to the 
British captain. Like an honest man with 
nothing in particular to do, he steamed out 
until he was some three miles offshore, and 
headed into the sea with just enough power 
to hold his own against the tide, waiting for 
what might befall. 

At length the Queen drew up in easy 
shouting distance, and she too headed into 
the tide. As far as Jeff could see, Captain 
Skinner was not even watching her 
maneuvers. He leaned comfortable on the 
rail of his bridge, smoking peacefully and 
making weather predictions for the next day. 
It was not until the stranger captain began 


to shout through his megaphone that the 
old Yankee showed any knowledge of his 
presence. 

“Who are you and where bound?” the 
Queen’s master called. His angry tone indi- 
cated any one of several things, perhaps that 
complications had risen in what seemed to 
be a very simple, expeditious, and not to 
mention profitable affair; perhaps merely 
that Skinner’s air of calm and indifference 
had grated unpleasantly upon him. 

“Schooner Ethan Allen, American reg- 
istry, bound for Sitka,” was Captain Skin- 
ner’s reply. “Who are you?” 

“Captain Lennox, of Hudson’s Bay Queen. 
You took some of the cargo off the Boston 
Dame, didn’t you?” 

“Yep. All what was any good.” 

“We want to see the papers showing that 
stuff isn’t contraband. Heave to—we’re 
coming aboard.” 

Captain Skinner took his pipe from his 
mouth. It is a regrettable face that he spat 
—seemingly with no shame—smack into the 
sea. ‘“Who’s coming aboard?” he asked. 

He was speaking quite softly now; and 
there followed a curious rustle and stir 
among the men of his crew. They began to 
think that there might be something to this 
business, after all. When the captain used 
such a tone of voice it was usually indica- 
tive of impending action, often of a dis- 
agreeable sort. 

“Myself and some of my men,” was the 
answer. The decisiveness of his tone could 
not be mistaken. Decisiveness is a British 
quality that Skinner thoroughly respected; 
and now he watched like an eagle the activi- 
ties on the deck of the Queen. 

Captain Lennox evidently wished to make 
good time rowing across. No less than 
twelve oarsmen preceded him into the long- 
boat. Skinner waited very patiently until 
they had pushed off, and until the morning 
light glittered on certain instruments lean- 
ing in easy reach of their hands. The crew 
of the Queen was plainly prepared for an 
argument. Each man carried a rifle and, in 
case the debate waxed hot, a cutlass, that 
time-honored and most effective sea argu- 
ment at close range. 

At this point Captain Skinner gave cer- 
tain commands, in a voice not to be mis- 
understood. He was not posing now. His 
men leaped to obey, in a moment reappear- 
ing on the deck with every piece of arma- 
ment that the ship’s chests contained. They 
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were told to load their rifles and line up at 
the railing to await commands. : 

Skinner gave just one of his valuable 
minutes to Jeff. “Go down and get your 
rifle, Sharp, if you’ve got one,” he said. “It 
looks to me like war. If you ain’t got a gun, 
get one of those down there and line up with 
the others.” 

Jeff straightened, looking the skipper in 
the eyes. “You can’t do that, you know,” 
he objected. 

“T can’t,.huh? Wait and see.” 

“Those people probably are in their 
rights.” 

“I’m in my rights, too. This is an Amer- 
ican ship. No armed force is going to board 
her on the high seas. A war was fought 
on that point once before. A proud gent 
like yourself would look fine in irons, down 
below, while the ship went to London with 
a prize crew!” 

The approaching boat was in fair rifle 
range by now, and again Skinner put his 
megaphone to his lips. “If you want to see 
my papers go back and leave those weapons 
on your deck,” he called. “You can’t come 
alongside with that armed force.” 

Across the water they heard Captain Len- 
nox speaking quietly to his men; and for a 
moment they rested on their oars. “We're 
not afraid of smugglers,” was the reply. 
“We're coming alongside and we’re coming 
aboard.” 

Captain Skinner addressed no further 
words to them. He turned to his crew and 
gave his orders. His men were to stand 
ready with their rifles, and when the long 
boat was approximately sixty yards distant 
Captain Skinner would command the first 
volley. Thereafter they were to fire at will. 
From their higher position, and being the 
kind of riflemen who habitually pick their 
targets instead of shooting in the enemy’s 
general direction, it seemed probable they 
could inflict numerous casualties. Since 
Skinner was no longer careful to lower his 
voice it was likely that his orders were over- 
heard. 

When he stopped speaking an ominous 
silence enveloped all. There would not be 
much more waiting. This was the pause be- 
fore the storm; and it could only endure a 
few seconds more. The affair was rapidly 
reaching a crisis; and indeed, it was only 
the reluctance of either side to take the 
offensive that had prevented bloodshed so 
far. Both captains realized the possible far- 


reaching consequences of such an encounter, 
and therefore hesitated to give the command 
to fire. 

“We're going to board you,” Lennox 
called. “Ifyou fire on us you do it at your 
own risk.” 

“At our risk let it be!” was Captain 
Skinner’s answer. His manner was not 
without dignity. “If you come nearer, we'll 
open fire.” 

Jeff knew, just as the British captain 
knew, that Skinner meant what he said. 
This was no idle threat; and now there 
seemed no further hope of peace. Every 
alternate man of the longboat’s crew had 
now picked up his rifle, holding it ready to 
aim and fire when Captain Lennox gave the 
word. His tactics were now plain: half his 
crew would keep the enemy engaged while 
the other half rowed alongside, whereupon 
his entire force would attempt to board. On 
the deck of the Ethan Allen was heard the 
grim sound of the cocking of rifles. 

In another moment, it seemed, the first 
volley would ring out over the hushed sea; 
and how many souls would fly and how 
many women weep before its far-carrying 
echoes had died away, no man could dream. 
At this range there was certain to be heavy 
casualties on each side, even though the 
battle stopped immediately thereafter. And 
if there ever was a vain dream of foolish 
men it was that any great question can be 
decided with a single volley. 

Jeff was aware of no sharp distinction 
between right and wrong. Probably the 
British captain felt justified in attempting 
to board, with an armed guard, a possible 
smuggler; certainly Captain Skinner be- 
lieved in the inviolacy of his deck. It is part 
of the old curse of strife that in hours like 
these all abstract thought is clouded, and 
men know neither right nor wrong: they 
may only follow the blind dictates of their 
hearts. In this stirring moment, as the 
October clouds darkened above as if they 
were the lowering wings of death—in this 
momentary hush before the rifles spoke— 
Jeff’s heart led him into a strange, unex- 
pected course. 

At first the impulse was vague, but as the 
tension increased and the crisis neared the 
dim urge became an immutable command. 
It grew within him as the low whistle of 
the wind’s breath grows to a yelling climax, 
as the long gusts sweep through the trees. 
Yet not until he heard his own answer to 
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Skinner’s question did he know his own 
mind. 

“Open fire if they raise their rifles to 
their shoulders,” he had just ordered his 
men. Turning, he looked Jeff* full in the 
face. “You haven’t your rifle, that I told 
you to get.” 

“No, I haven’t got it,” Jeff answered. He 
spoke in a low monotone, in the voice of one 
overcome with wonder. 

“Are you going to get it? 
you with us or against us?” 

At these words, and at his answer, a light- 
ning flash seemed to illumine Jeff’s sky and 
sea and world. All at once he saw clear 
and far. The time might come when the 
light would dim and die, when bitterness 
and hatred would shadow him again, but 
now he knew the way. 

“Tm with you, Captain Skinner!” he 
cried. And he banged a heavy fist on the 
railing of the bridge. 


Sharp, are 


CHAPTER XVI. 
REACTION. 


"THE crew of the Ethan Allen saw Jeff’s 
stand, and were upheld by it; but to 
none of these did it have a gleam of the 
meaning known to the girl who watched 
from the door of the pilot house. To Molly, 
it was significant beyond her power to tell. 
It was veritably an answer to her prayers. 
Why, she did not know. She felt in her 
heart that she was nothing to this man. 
Conduct as a rule counts more with women 
than abstract principle; yet this upholding 
of principle on the part of Jeff had personal 
meaning for her—and perhaps that was why 
it was so dear. 

Captain Lennox also was made aware of 
Jeff’s decision; and it possibly had a large 
influence on his conduct. From his place in 
the longboat he saw the young Southerner 
leap to the deck, procure a rifle, and imme- 
diately return to the bridge. It was true 
that here he made a good target for the 
enemy guns, but it was also an advantageous 
lookout for a marksman, giving him a fine 
vantage whence to direct his fire. 

It did not occur to him to take his place 
on the line. In this moment Jeff remem- 
bered that he was an officer; and now at 
the eve of battle he instinctively leaped to 
the superior position. Over and above this, 
it was wholly characteristic of the gallant 
Confederate major to do more than he asked 


of his men; and to expose himself freely to 
fire if by so doing he could benefit his cause. 

Such conduct not only inspires the men 
who follow, but also lessens the resistance 
of the enemy. On this present occasion 
Jeff’s gallantry had tangible influence on 
Lennox and his men. The fact suddenly 
went home to these brave Britishers that 
the Yankees meant serious and certain busi- 
ness. A man does not so expose himself to 
fire unless his heart is in the battle with 
him, and therefore a dangerous foe. If this 
showed the attitude of the men of the Ethan 
Allen it might pay to proceed with extreme 
care. 

There were other considerations which 
helped shape Lennox’s course. He knew that 
if the Yankees actually showed fight it would 
be next to impossible to board from the 
longboat. Finally, there remained the pos- 
sibility that the cargo contained nothing of 
great value. He was risking his life and 
the lives of his men on a blind chance. 

In any event, Captain Lennox changed 
his mind. He gave the command to resume 
rowing, and without crossing the danger 
line Skinner had drawn, to return to their 
ship. 

“We'll get you yet, you freebooters,” he 
told them cordially as the longboat moved 
away. 

The effect on the men on the deck of 
the Ethan Allen was electric. The hard 
gleam in Captain Skinner’s sea-blue eyes 
instantly softened and changed to a very 
pleasant light of happiness—for indeed, he 
knew that almost incomparable happiness of 
a crisis past, a great disaster warded off. 
Being the master and aware of that fact— 
never forgotten by skippers of an older 
school—he did not take part in the hilarity 
on the deck, but he beamed down upon it 
as a father beams on his children’s play. 
His men, stand-up fighters when the occa- 
sion arose, had a very human and natural 
dislike for whistling bullets, and now they 
showed their delight at their escape. They 
did not call insulting remarks to the British, 
because they held them in the respect due 
a worthy foe, but they pranced and they 
danced, they gave imitations of Lennox’s 
actions and accents, and finally they joined 
hands with the rapturous Molly and did an 
extemporaneous dance that should have 
been recorded for posterity. 

The tall man who had stood exposed on 
the bridge neither joined in the frolic nor 
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shared in Captain Skinner’s unspoken de- 
light. So silent he stood, seemingly so self- 
absorbed that at lac: some of the joy-mad 
sailors stopped their dance to look at him. 
His cheeks were even more white than in 
the moment of greatest danger. He looked 
like one just wakened from sleep; and in- 
deed that which he had just done seemed 
more like a dream than fact. 

He now realized that he had borne arms 
under the Stars and Stripes! He had taken 
the side of his foes against the South’s great 
friends, the incomparable monarchy to which 
he had proposed to pledge allegiance. Ina 
moment of hysteria and madness he had 
renounced his own cause! 

Was he made of no stronger stuff than 
this? He was remorseful and embittered; 
and what was worse, he felt disillusioned 
and cheapened. He had known a great 
pride, Jeff Sharp; and he was born of proud 
people. No one could deny that. No one 
could ever question the intense and mag- 
nificent patriotism that had upheld so long 
the Confederate armies in the war just gone. 
When he had seen evidences of what he 
thought to be backsliding on the part of the 
Southern people—a tendency to forgive and 
forget, and the beginnings of a new loyalty 
to the Union now that their fervent section- 
alism had begun to pass away—he was 
angered and revolted. What could he say 
now? He had thrown down the torch he 
had held high. His life had been conse- 
crated, he thought, to the Lost Cause; that 
cause had been his staff and his altar, and 
for its sake he had been willing to endure 
poverty, exile to a foreign land, martyrdom 
if necessary. He had lived by it, and it 
had given his life aim and purpose. It was 
true that many of the old Southern slogans 
such as those concerning State rights, had 
lately seemed rather unimportant; yet he 
had still known what had seemed a death- 
less loyalty to the idea of a noble aristoc- 
racy, sustained by slavery, and he had felt 
only contempt for a people’s government. 
In a moment of crisis he had disavowed all 
that he held dear. 

He dreaded to see Molly climbing the 
steps to the bridge to speak to him. He felt 
that to be praised for what he deemed trea- 
son was almost more than he could bear. 
Sometimes he felt that this girl knew his 
thoughts almost before he was himself aware 
of them; but to-day she had no glimpse of 
his mood. “It was just wonderful,” she told 


him. The hushed tone with which she spoke 
gave her trite words imponderable meaning. 

He had never seen this gay, capable girl 
so moved. In his images of her she was 
always close to laughter; and it was amaz- 
ing to see her so grave, even though she was 
at the same time visibly exalted. Her eyes 
alone moved him to wonder; strangely large 
now, they were, and brimming with light 
that seemed no part of the light of the sea 
and the sky. : 

“T can never tell you how much it meant 
to me, and to us all,” she went on, smiling 
gravely. “It was the finest thing I ever 
saw.” 

But so lost was he in bitterness and self- 
anger that he looked at her unmoved. The 
warm luster of her eyes could not thaw the 
ice of his heart. His own gaze was cold, 
and his lip curled in a smile of scorn. “I’m 
a fool,” he answered. 

Puzzled, but still not daring to guess at 
the truth, Molly shook her head. “Maybe 
we're all fools, sometimes, willing to risk our 
dear lives just for a dre: 1; but it’s a won- 
derful kind of folly.” The girl was visibly 
inspired. “It’s the kind of folly that will 
lift the people up from darkness.” 

“Y’m worse than a fool. I’m a traitor to 
my own side,” he told her bitterly. “The 
people!” he echoed with infinite scorn. “I 
hate the people. It was the mob, the mob 
idea, that destroyed all I loved!” 

- “T am of the people,” she told him, her 
eyes never leaving his. “I’m just one of 
the mob.” 

“And a patriot of a mob-ruled govern- 
ment! I wish I had never heard of it.” 

The girl did not misunderstand. It might 
be that his wild words were mostly boyish 
frenzy and extravagance; yet they showed 
certain truths. The cut would not have 
been so deep had he merely renounced the 
nation that she held so dear—she was a 
woman before she was a patriot—but he 
had not been kind enough, even, to exclude 
her 


She turned away, and walked very bravely 
down the steps and across the deck. She 
stopped and spoke, smiling, to a group of 
the crew. She watched, for an instant, the 
slowly moving shore line, seemingly ab- 
sorbed in its dim and mysterious beauty. 
But at last she went to her stateroom, shut 
the door and closed the port, so that no ray 
of light might come in and read what was 
written on her face. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
PURELY A MATTER OF FORM. 


EN Molly had gone, Jeff had a feel- 

ing that he had rather overdone the 
business on the bridge. Such emphasis as 
he had expressed had hardly been called for. 
He wished vaguely he had not covered so 
much territory in his condemnations. Pos- 
sibly his strong words to Molly did not in 
.the least palliate his disloyalty to the 
South, but rather enhanced it, in that by so 
speaking he had been false to the South’s 
most treasured tradition, that of chivalry. 

He was a tender-hearted boy; and very 
soon he was really sorry that he had ex- 
pressed himself so bluntly. He hoped he 
had not hurt Molly’s feelings. Of course a 
brave, self-reliant girl like Molly was not 
likely to be easily hurt; yet this fact did 
not excuse his own inconsiderateness. How 
really deep the hurt was Jeff Sharp did not 
dream. 

He found himself speaking politely to 
Captain Skinner, who joined him on the 
bridge. “Well, we got through that safely 
enough, thanks to you and the boys,” the 
skipper observed. “Jeff, that was a narrow 
squeak. We pretty near lost our skins as 
soon as we got ’em, and wouldn’t that old 
Boston skipper had a laugh on us then?— 
only he’d laugh out of the wrong side of his 
mouth.” ; 

“I don’t believe they would have taken 
them,” Jeff answered, but with none of the 
fire he had heaped on Molly. 

Captain Skinner did not seem to hear 
him. His thoughts were down in the hold 
with the bales of glossy treasure. “It was 
mighty lucky for us them Britishers didn’t 
know what we had,” he went on. “I don’t 
blame ’em for not wanting to risk their 
lives when they thought maybe they 
wouldn’t get nothing but a bunch of coarse 
island fox and a couple of skunks to pay 
for their trouble; but for a thousand sea 
otter—my boy, we’d ’a’ been fighting yet!” 

“T don’t believe we’d have had the least 
trouble if we had let them come aboard in 
peace,” Jeff argued. “I can’t help but think 
we took a serious risk in repelling them 
when they were in their rights.’ 

“Well, you sure are hard to convince. 
They wasn’t in their rights.” 

“They had a right to come and see our 
papers.” 

“Tl admit that, but not to bring an 


armed force alongside. You think Captain 
Lennox would ha’ turned around and 
stepped off polite and nice, and left them 
furs in the hold? He’d laugh at you for 
thinking any such foolishness. We'd be 
mighty lucky if he wouldn’t seize the ship 
as a prize.” 

“Of course his crew might have mutinied 
at the sight of all those skins. I'll admit 
that such is possible. But I’m just as sure 
as can be that no English gentleman like 
Lennox would board us, ostensibly to see 
our papers, and then seize our cargo by 
force.” 

“You don’t know some of these here Eng- 
lish gentlemen. A lot of ’em act like us 
common folks when they see a thousand sea- 
otter skins.” 

“Well, we got through safely. We don’t 
have to fear anything at Sitka, at least. I 
did not know Lennox, but I do know those 
Russian noblemen.” 

Captain Skinner did not argue the point, 
but as he walked away he made a curious 
snorting sound which Jeff could hardly in- 
terpret. He seemed to infer that he took 
all kinds of noblemen with a grain of salt. 

If Jeff had doubted his own words cer- 
tainly he was reassured when in an early 
evening the Ethan Allen pushed again into 
the Sitkan harbor. The picturesque old 
Russian town lay dreaming in the twilight, 
its lights subdued, its bold lines softened, 
its roofs and spires blending into the dusk; 
and its Old World charm and peace were for 
all to know and love. The harsh, wild Alas- 
kan background was forgotten, and to-night 
this town belonged to old Europe instead of 
raw America. It was a quaint and gentle 
place; and crime and violence in connection 
with it were simply unthinkable. Jeff de- 
cided that Skinner was an alarmist of the 
worst type, and that likely the skins were 
as safe here as they would be in an Ameri- 
can port. 

The first day in Sitka seemed to bear out 
this supposition. No one came to marvel 
at the treasure in the hold. Life resumed 
its normal, happy course except for one 
minor change. Molly seemed to avoid his 
presence. Somehow he had fallen into the 
habit of spending a great deal of time in 
her company; but this first day of his return 
to Sitka he scarcely glimpsed her from 
morning until night. It was a small mat- 
ter to one of his tastes and interests, yet it 
was annoying that she would absent herself 
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on a day when he most needed her com- 
pany. Why did he need it particularly to- 
day? Because everything seemed to go 
wrong, somehow, and the minutes took their 
places like carriages in a parade—with long, 
aggravating pauses in between. 

She was doubtless in a huff from his ill- 
selected words of the day before, but since 
she was just Molly she would likely be her- 
self again soon. He could hardly reconcile 
a girlish sensitiveness with one so capable 
and self-reliant, a tomboy and hale-fellow- 
well-met like Captain Skinner’s niece. Ex- 
cept for his firm resolve to keep all thoughts 
of his late madness out of his mind—his in- 
explicable attitude in the crisis of two days 
before—he would make some sort of apol- 
ogy to her; but for the sake of his own 
pride and self-satisfaction he could not bring 
himself to mention the matter again. Any- 


how, she would certainly be herself next - 


day. 

He believed this as surely as he believed 
in the continued safety of the otter skins. 
The long afternoon had worn away, never 
brightened with a smile or a moment of 
gay talk from Molly, before he guessed that 
he had been altogether too optimistic regard- 
ing her. This was not the worst. When 
another gray twilight lay over the sea he 
was brought face to face with the fact that 
. he had been similarly optimistic in regard 
to the otter skins. 

Late in the afternoon the Queen had come 
into port, and after the supper hour there 
were official visitors on the deck of the 
Ethan Allen. No less a personage than 
Spaskii, the czar’s commissioner, accom- 
panied by Count Yanovisk and young Lord 
Staritsa, came up the gangplank for a short 
conference with Captain Skinner and the 
American correspondent. 

They were all exceedingly courteous, and 
indeed were a courtly and polished trio. 
They bowed low over Jeff’s patrician hand, 
as well as the horny appendage with which 
Captain Skinner pulled lowly ropes. They 
made pleasant remarks concerning the 
weather, and urged that the Yankee sailor 
and the Southern gentleman pay them early 
calls. It was at this point in the proceed- 
ings that Jeff felt a faint touch of annoy- 
ance, almost of suspicion. It was wholly 
fitting that Cavalier Spaskii should wish to 
entertain him, but when he also invited this 
hardy, ill-spoken Yankee sailor his sincerity 
Was open to question. It was also vexing 

6A—POP. 


to make out the dim form of Baron Karl, 
tramping up and down the docks as if wait- 
ing for the official party to return. 

“As a mere matter of form we have pre- 
sented ourselves to talk with you regard- 
ing your dealings with Captain Cooper, of 
the Boston Dame.” Yanovisk got to busi- 
ness at last. “His majesty’s commissioner 
will assure you it is a mere matter of form 
only, yes?” 

Spaskii could not speak English, but he 
evidently recognized a cue. He said a few 
words in soft, purring, soothing Russian. 
Certainly—so Jeff thought he said—this 
visit was a mere matter of form! 

“You had certain negotiations with Cap- 
tain Cooper, the commissioner understands,” 
Yanovisk went on. 

“T understand so, myself,” Captain Skin- 
ner replied in obvious American. ‘What 
about ’em?” 

“As a mere trifle—a mere matter of form 
—we would like to see what cargo you re- 
moved from his ship. This inspection is 
required on all goods taken into Russian 
America, to provide against importation of 
contraband. If it meets with your esteemed 
favor we should also most like to see such 
papers as Captain Cooper put in your 
hands.” 

He addressed these remarks to Jeff, who 
answered before Captain Skinner could put 
in a word. It would be quite like the old 
sea dog, given to untoward suspicion of his 
betters, to employ some sort of subterfuge 
to conceal the otter skins from the Russians’ 
eyes, perhaps leading them to some other 
part of the hold to show less valuable cargo. 
Sometimes the barrel-chested Yankee 
seemed well named. Jeff felt certain, how- 
ever, that only trouble would result from 
any attempt to deceive the officials—there 
were likely other channels through which 
they could learn the real nature of Cooper’s 
goods—and besides, Jeff had no real reason 
to suspect unfair dealing. 

“Of course you may see the stuff,” was 
his reply. “It is immensely valuable and 
we are trying to guard it with care. If_ 
you want to take my word for it, instead of 
climbing below, it is—a thousand sea-otter 
skins.” 

The two Russians who understood Eng- 
lish did not speak, plainly, because they 
could not. They were not used to such tid- 
ings. In such moments the delicate mental 
functions necessary to translate excited Rus- 
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sian into courteous English were quite too 
much for them. 

Cavalier Spaskii was aware that some- 
thing was going on beyond him. The star- 
tled silence was significant, and in one glance 
at his friends’ faces he was sure he had 
missed a trick of which he should have 
knowledge. He spoke a few Russian words 
in a questioning and somewhat excited tone. 

Yanovisk replied, stating the Russian 
equivalent of a thousand sea-otter skins; 
whereupon there were three noblemen in the 
same strange pathological condition—no 
longer courtly, no longer garrulous, but all 
three temporary victims of instantaneous 
paralysis. 

Of course they recovered almost instantly, 
but they had set Jeff to thinking. He could 
understand how Count Yanovisk, a man of 
humble means, might be stricken breathless 
at the thought of a half-million haul of furs. 
That Staritsa and Spaskii were similarly 
stricken was unintelligible. He had ideal- 
ized those men—at least he had tried to— 
and their mercenary instincts shocked him. 
Skinner, on the other hand, thought he un- 
derstood perfectly. An old seafaring friend 
of his had once told him that, contrary to 
rumor, Americans were less gold crazy than 
any people in the world, and that for sheer 
excitement .at the sight of some actual 
money the foreign count led all the rest; and 
now Skinner believed him. 

Staritsa seemed to be particularly af- 
fected. He was the last man of the three 
to make complete recovery. Did he not 
know it was never becoming to one of noble 
blood to show such base interest in mere 
wealth? Could he not remember that high 
birth put him above such thoughts? And 
now Jeff was not only shocked, but vaguely 
uneasy, too. There was suddenly a most 
disconcerting gleam in Staritsa’s eyes. 

Neither this, nor the little hard lines on 
the young Muscovite’s face, or yet his in- 
tense preoccupation were lost on Captain 
Skinner. The latter paid no more attention 
to the Russian-American conversation. He 
watched Staritsa. 

“Prime?” Yanovisk asked suddenly. 

“Ves. They seem to be first class, and 
all mature otters.” 

“Our Lady of Kazan!” 

Shortly after this Spaskii bowed himself 
away, but obeying his look, neither Staritsa 
nor the governor’s secretary followed him. 
He seemed to have forgotten the formality 


of looking over Captain Cooper’s permits. 
However, he was gone only a few minutes, 
during which Staritsa and Yanovisk looked 
at the furs. 

Not long thereafter they heard the thump 
of heavily shod feet on the dock, and certain 
hoarse and unintelligible commands battered 
into the hush of the twilight. Four Russian 
soldiers, armed with muskets and bayonets, 
marched up in the command of a corporal. 
They came to a noisy order arms just below 
the plank. 

Even Captain Skinner, scarcely famous 
as a pacifist, did not so much as consider 
offering resistance to the Russian half squad. 
He was in the Sitkan harbor and therefore 
subject, within certain limits, to the offi- 
cials of the port; and besides, he could not 
whip the entire Alaskan garrison. As yet 
he did not know the run of the cards, so 
he quietly awaited the next deal. His only 
regret was that he had ever returned to 
Sitka; yet if he had read aright the smoke 
on the horizon behind him no other course 
had been open. The Queen was a fast ship, 
and she had some long-range guns. Jeff also 
waited, and a spark that had lit in each 
of his black eyes was of deep significance 
to Skinner. 

Cavalier Spaskii advanced up the gang- 
plank, and bowing profusely, spoke a few 
words which Yanovisk immediately trans- 
lated. “His excellence begs your indulgence 
for his absence of a moment ago, yes,” the 
latter explained. “He compliments his 
friends from the great American republic.” 

“What else?”’ Captain Skinner asked, evi- 
dently failing to appreciate the fine points 
of the Russian’s address. 

“He says he is most regretful, but for the 
time being, until the goods can be legally 
cleared, he is required to post a guard of 
four Russian soldiers over the ship—purely 
as a matter of form.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE CHALLENGE. 


WHEN the official conference was all but 
over and the three Russians were 
about to take their departure, Yanovisk 
asked to see Captain Cooper’s papers, 
thereby disproving Skinner’s prophecies that 
no one would so much as glance at them. 
For once the old captain had surely mis- 
judged the high-born Muscovites. Going 
into the captain’s quarters, they not only 
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looked at the permits and charters, but read 
all the fine print on the backs of the sheets 
and otherwise examined them with minute 
care. Yet their interest in the documents 
was no great triumph for Jeff. In the first 
place, reading them did not cause the gover- 
nor to dismiss the guard. In the second, 
the incident itself was not without certain 
disquieting aspects. 

As Yanovisk bent over the papers Staritsa 
spoke swiftly in Russian, a remark of course 
unintelligible to Captain Skinner and to Jeff. 
Yanovisk glanced toward Spaskii, saw him 
nod, and continued his reading with every 
sign of added interest. Yet it did not seem 
to Jeff that he was looking up some doubt- 
ful point. His absorption in the papers 
looked now like pretense, and fully on guard 
he waited for enlightenment. It was not 
long in coming. i 

“They seem quite correct, your excellency 
yet I would like to suggest further scru- 
tiny,” Yanovisk began. ‘Mr. Sharp says 
himself that he does not personally know 
Captain Cooper, and it is our custom under 
such circumstances to make most complete 
investigations.” He turned to Jeff. “You 
will not mind if I take these papers to my 
quarters to examine them at my leisure, 
yes?” 

Jeff got up and with grave dignity took 
the documents from the Russian’s hands. 
“I would prefer to keep them on the ship,” 
he said. 

“Yes—we won't,” was Captain Skinner’s 
comment. 

Staritsa moved into the center of the 
group; and there was nothing about him to 
suggest the gallant, courtly nobleman of an 
hour before. “Your excellency, I believe 
you have the authority to seize those pa- 
pers, if the American does not yield them 
freely.” 

Jeff’s answer was to slip a band about 
the documents and put them in his pocket. 

“You’ve got no more right to seize them 
than my crew has to seize you—and heave 
you head over heels over the railing,” Cap- 
tain Skinner observed pleasantly. “And 
just about as much chance.” 

All three Russians eyed Skinner intently, 
and undoubtedly they received impressions 
not altogether favorable. He did not ap- 
pear to realize that he came of an inferior 
nation; and indeed, he might create some 
little disturbance before submitting to their 
‘own noble wills. They observed that his 


face was lighted with a cheery smile—in- 
deed, a smile of encouragement—but some- 
how they were disinclined to take advantage 
of it. Jeff, who should know better, seemed 
likewise unimpressed by their several high- 
nesses. There was also a look about his lips 
that boded no good. Perhaps it might be 
well to postpone the interview until a more 
likely time.. 

The commissioner bowed, stood up, and 
speaking a Russian farewell, led the way out 
of the cabin. A moment later the trio strode 
down the gangplank and disappeared. The 
four soldiers took their posts on the deck. 

Jeff and Skinner, left once more to their 
own devices, eyed each other in silence. The 
latter’s grim and deadly smile slowly 
changed to a grin of real amusement; and 
presently he cackled, a strange sound in 
that cabin hushed and breathless in the 
aftermath of the crisis just passed. 

“Tt’s not very funny, I should say,” Jeff 
remarked gravely. “We're virtually pris- 
oners on your own ship.” 

“Sure. They weren’t going to take any 
chance on us getting away some time in ‘the 
night with them otter skins. I was laugh- 
ing at the mess we’ve let ourselves in for. 
My boy, we’ll be lucky to get out of here 
with our own skins.” 

“Of course if we had let him have the 
documents we would never have seen them 
again.” : 

“Sure not. The next thing, they’d con- 
fiscate the fur and maybe the ship, and 
when you registered a kick through Uncle 
Sam they’d say there never was no papers. 
They’d make out they caught you trading 
with the natives.” 

“This is all Baron Karl’s work. I think 
Maksoutof is pretty much all right. Now 
what’s going to happen, Captain Skinner?” 

“You know as well as I do; but we’re not 
licked yet. Who knows?—-maybe an Ameri- 
can gunboat will come into the harbor. 
Lord, how I’d love to see one.” 

On serious reflection, Jeff decided that 
he’d rather like to see one himself. 


“What comes next?” This was the ques- 
tion that was frequently on Jeff’s lips in the 
next few days. These days were entirely 
calm, the business of the town moved quietly 
ahead, and except for the presence and peri- 
odical change of the guard there was noth- 
ing to remind him of the delicate situation 
brought about by the acquisition of the otter 
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fur. But official Alaska had not forgotten 
him. Skinner never guessed that it had. 

On the afternoon of the fourth day Jeff 
was called to a conference at the executive 
mansion; but although he was on guard Jeff 
could not detect a single suspicious circum- 
stance in connection with the meeting. The 
furs were not even mentioned, but only some 
matters dealing with America -which Mak- 
soutof and himself had discussed before. 
Staritsa came in about five, and seeing that 
the two Muscovites wished to confer, Jeff 
immediately left. As he walked down the 
hill he met Baron Karl and Templeton, the 
Englishman, on the way up. 

Except when a deep bias blinded him, 
Jeff was ordinarily not slow in perceiving 
ulterior motives; but now it actually did not 
occur to him that there might be collusion 
behind this meeting. It seemed the most 
natural thing in the world. He assumed 
that these men were also on their way to 
confer with the government head. Perhaps 
because Maksoutof had quieted his fears, 
perhaps because he still had utmost faith in 
Templeton, he willingly paused to exchange 
a few words with the two men; and he was 
not particularly on guard. 

“Here is the new fur lord, I understand,” 
Templeton remarked pleasantly. “You 
Americans certainly trust each other—to 
hand about among yourselves a_ million 
tubles in otters.” 

Karl’s remark seemed a natural develop- 
ment of his friend’s idea. “Americans are 
a trusting race, is it not?” He smiled pleas- 
antly. “Innocent, honest backwoodsmen 
trusting everybody—and not forgetting to 
expect every one to trust them in return, 
yes? And then when we trust them—vwell, 
you know what happens.” He made a sug- 
gestive motion with his strong, deft hand. 

Jeff had been twitted before about Yankee 
shrewdness—a trait which he, a Southerner, 
indignantly disclaimed—but he hardly 
thought that this was playing the game. If 
this was a joke, it was a poor one. “Your 
relations with Americans have not been 
happy?” he suggested. 

“Americans are overly--what you say— 
appreciative, of the trust that monarchs and 
governors give to special correspondents and 
so on,” Karl went on. “By arranging with 
their fellows they can manage to turn the 
freedom allowed them into a handsome 
profit. Naturally, as you suggest, Temple- 
ton, good business demands that they keep 


trust with each other during these opera- 
tions. What is the saying about honor 
among—how does it proceed?” 

This was so bald, the insult so perfectly 
apparent, that Jeff actually wondered 
whether he had heard right. In any case, 
it seemed impossible to ignore the remark. 
“The expression is—‘honor among thieves,’ ”’ 
Jeff replied quietly. He was only slightly 
pale, and with his cane he accurately struck 
off the top of an outlaw weed. “Do you 
mean to tell me that you and your friends 
do not retain even this?” 

Templeton’s smile showed plainly that 
this thrust was not lost on him. A bold, 
resolute, none-too-scrupulous man, this Eng- 
lishman was not without a sporting sense 
that he never quite left behind him, a trait 
of all his breed. He liked fast and clever 
work, and even such deadly games as this 
had their entertainment for him. 

Karl’s eyes flashed; and his manner 
showed that Jeff’s prompt reply had taken 
him somewhat by surprise. He turned to 
his friend. ‘Templeton, was that remark 
merely an instance of a rail splitter’s usual 
clumsiness at social conversation, or was it 
some sort of a veiled implication?” he asked. 
“T wish to be sure of my ground before I 
go ahead.” 

“Vou are perfectly free to go ahead,” 
Jeff told him casually, “any way you like.” 

“Good! I haven’t seen you in such an 
agreeable mood since the night we met in 
the governor’s gardens. By the way, Sharp, 
I have never heard from you in regard to 
the subject that came up that night.” 

“No. You have been reticent about it 
yourself.” 

“T take it, then, you merely wished to 
postpone the matter until such time as you 
could give it your attention? You are still, 
I trust, in the same mind?” 

Jeff’s hands shook, but by putting them 
behind him, he hid-them from the sight of 
his foes. He was ashamed of their slight 
tremor. “I am at your disposal any time 
you wish,” he said. 

A look of triumph overspread Karl’s face. 
“Good! I shall enjoy meeting you. Shall 
it be to-morrow, just after sunrise?” 

“That will be entirely to my satisfaction.” 

“Up Kolosh Ryeka Trail, beyond the 
Governor’s Walk?” 

“Yes. That seems a favorite place for 
your operations, Baron Karl.” 

“Indeed? I shall ask Mr. Templeton to 
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be my second, and any further negotiations 
may be carried on between him and the 
person you choose to represent you. Per- 
haps it might be well now, however, con- 
sidering the shortness of time, to appoint a 
master of ceremonies. Perhaps you, Mr. 
Templeton, could suggest a friend of both 
myself and Mr. Sharp, yes?” 

“T would suggest our mutual friend, 
Staritsa,”’ the Englishman replied. “He is 
known as a sportsman.” 

“He is satisfactory to me,” Jeff told him. 

“And to me,” Karl agreed. His face was 
startlingly pale except for the red wound. 
“Perhaps you will find out also, Temple- 
ton, whether Mr. Sharp prefers sabers or 
pistols. I believe it is his right to choose.” 

“Pistols,” Jeff told them. 

“Tt should be a very pleasant adventure 
for every one concerned,” remarked Tem- 
pleton. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE PLOT. 


AS Jeff continued on his way down the 
hill he was able to estimate his true 
position. There was no chance of further 
self-deception. He had walked into a trap 
and the jaws had snapped home. 

He realized now that this meeting on the 
hill had been carefully staged. Whether 
Maksoutof was a party-to the conspiracy 
he did not know—he believed he was not— 
but certainly Staritsa was; he had purposely 
arrived a minute or so ahead of his friends 
so that they might have an opportunity to 
encounter Jeff as the latter descended the 
hill. 

He had been forced into the snare partly 
by the machinations of his enemies, mostly 
by his own tragic, all-compelling pride. Oh, 
they had known how to take advantage of 
this pride! Karl had been careful to stage 
the meeting in Templeton’s presence, thus 
making it certain that the Southerner would 
not ignore his insults. The plan had worked 
well. Although Jeff had known the Rus- 
sian’s reputation as a duelist, and that this 
was nothing less than a murder plot, it had 
been beyond his power to avoid or decline 
the challenge. 

An affair of honor! Romantic youth 
though he was, he laughed at the thought. 
There was no more honor in this thing Karl 
had plotted than in an assassination by a 
footpad. There was less: the footpad ran 
the gantlet of the law, while Karl was care- 


ful to remain within the law. The footpad’s 
victim had some sort of a fighting chance 
while Karl, secure in his own tried skill, 
meant that Jeff should have none at all. 
The stakes in either case were something 
of the same nature. The Southerner was 
no longer deceived. Not honor, not revenge, 
but a cargo of otter skins was the certain 
target for this shooting on the hill. 

Yet Jeff could not turn aside. Knowing 
all that he did know, it was not in him to 
run away. Such was the price of his pride. 

Karl had arranged everything to his own 
satisfaction. Jeff had permitted him to 
name—through a confederate—really to ap- 
point the master of ceremonies; and _ his 
choice was that of a man whom the former 
mistrusted and disliked. This seemed only 
a minor point, yet it increased the odds 
against him. Questions might possibly arise, 
the decisions on which would be vital to 
Jeff’s chances; and the chance for fair play 
on these was long and far. It was absurd 
to deny that Staritsa was biased in Karl’s 
favor. Indeed, he was one of the conspira- 
tors who had forced Jeff into the duel, and 
without doubt would share in the plunder 
in case of the Russian’s victory. 

For one instant Jeff found himself ques- 
tioning the virtue and justice of a system 
that could sustain a man like this in a place 
of glory and power. There was one fear, 
however, that Jeff was spared: actual be- 
trayal on the dueling field itself. 

He did not doubt but that he would be 
given the duelist’s chance—almost hopeless 
though it was against a superior opponent— 
and this was an immeasurable consolation 
to the youth who to-morrow, far from his 
own people, must play a lone, deadly game. 
He felt secure in this, partly because his 
faith in princes was not yet dead—even a 
degenerate nobleman, he thought, could not 
stoop to black betrayal of the old, honored 
code of fairness to a foe—and partly be- 
cause Karl was perfectly secure in his own 
prowess. Such had been the Russian’s rec- 
ord that, without recourse to base trickery, 
he could surely rely on victory over this in- 
experienced adversary. In this lay Jeff’s 
one hope, and he had seen or heard nothing 
to make him forsake it. 

Some of his ideals lived in him yet; and 
kind circumstance had made no provision 
that to-night they should perish. No 
strange coincidence brought him under a 
certain window of the governor’s house, to 
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overhear an enlightening conversation. Only 
the old ghosts that haunted the garden and 
often hovered at the casements to survey the 
scenes where once they had known life and 
laughter, heard the hushed words; and they 
could not carry them to Jeff’s ear. 

The darkness hid the speakers, sitting in 
a side room; and the sound creeping out was 
as of two disembodied voices. The language 
used was an old tongue from beyond the 
sea; and sometimes the ghosts were chilled 
with cold gusts of laughter. 

“So everything turned out well—just as 
you planned! You are a genius, my friend. 
It is by all means the best way.” 

“T think so. It will look better to cer- 
tain people in St. Petersburg—it saves us 
trouble and embarrassing explanations. You 
are to be master of ceremonies, as we 
planned. Templeton is my second. I don’t 
know who his second will be.” 

“How did he seem to take it? 
Tl warrant.” 

“To tell the truth, he took it with con- 
siderable spirit. That is the one thing I 
can’t understand. I expected him to ac- 
cept; he was virtually forced into it, and 
as you know, he prides himself on knowing 
the code—on being a gentleman; but I 
didn’t expect him to be so easy, and I was 
surprised how calm he seemed. He is either 
a braver man than I give him credit for, 
or very self-confident.” 

“Of course he has seen considerable fight- 
ing. The Civil War was no backyard squab- 
ble. I should say the explanation is that 
he is unaware of your reputation.” 

“No. I don’t think he can be. The girl 
on the ship—Mbolly, they call her—seems to 
know a good deal about me—probably be- 
cause of an idle feminine curiosity—and 
probably she has repeated everything to 
him.” 

“T can think of only one other explanation 
—a rather disquieting one.” 

“Tt know what you mean. 
is confident of winning.” 

“Precisely. That he has had such ex- 
perience with a pistol that he thinks he can 
beat you at your own game.” 

“And you say, it is a disquieting possi- 
bility?” 

“Tt is at least a possibility. Listen, my 
friend. You know there is no one who has 
greater confidence in you than I; otherwise 
I would not have followed you into this 
wilderness after the scrape in Moscow. But 


Terrified, 


You think he 


how do we know about this American? You 
know what Lennox told us; how he climbed 
on the bridge in plain view of the riflemen 
and stood i! 

“Perhaps he is just a fool. Perhaps his 
seeming bravery is merely folly.” 

“Perhaps, but Lennox did not get that 
idea. He is a soldier, in the first place—a 
major whose service was so distinguished 
that Lennox heard of it in England.” 

“Even a little bravery might carry far 
in an army of rail splitters.” 

“Just the same, what do we really know 
of him? Let me bring up another point. 
Have you ever heard of the gunmen who 
throng the American frontier?” 

“Who hasn’t! You don’t think it pos- 
sible——” 

“T think it entirely possible! I don’t 
mean that he is, strictly speaking, a gun- 
man, but he may know how to handle a 
pistol in a way that would surprise us. You 
know that the best duelist in Europe could 
not stand against one of those plainsmen 
whom the archduke described. How do we 
know he doesn’t know that game? It must 
be considered!” 

“By our lady, perhaps he does know!” 

“Tt would be a sweet thing, would it not, 
for you to fall with a bullet through your 
throat in combat with an American plow- 
boy? It would be a fine tale to tell around 
St. Petersburg. And I would play false to 
you if I did not urge the possibility of it 
occurring.” 

“You have done exactly right. I am 
careless about such things. But what good 
does it do to tell me, my friend, unless 
you can also suggest a remedy?” 

“There is no remedy, as long as you both 
stand up and shoot. It does no good to 
urge you to take special precautions, be- 
cause a man who gambles with his life al- 
ways does take precautions—even if there 
is a country dolt behind the engaging pis- 
tol. You know, my friend, accidents some- 
times occur. The only remedy that is sure 
is—one that is sure.” 

“You mean some such: little assurance as 
no powder in the fellow’s gun?” 

“Ves. No powder in the cap, which is 
better. A cap can be easily lost in the 
grass, but an empty gun is conspicuous by 
its emptiness. I have often devoted idle 
thought to such problems as this, and have 
hit upon several safe means of solving 
them.” 
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“Perhaps they occurred to you after your 
little affair in Moscow.” 

“Quite likely. Sometimes they are diffi- 
cult to put into practice, but not when one’s 
best friend is master of ceremonies! The 
only difficulty that remains is—a certain 
natural reluctance to employ such tactics 
thus to protect oneself. You know, I 
would be the last one in the world to sug- 
gest such an artifice in an affair of honor; 
but you would think me a comedian if I 
should refer to to-morrow’s affair in that 
light. The laws of chivalry have always 
held that a duel can only exist between men 
of the same station; that when an engage- 
ment occurs between people of opposite sta- 
tion—I mean between a noble and a peasant 
—it cannot be called a duel. Therefore it 
seems to me that we are under no obliga- 
tion to observe the duelist’s code. To-mor- 
row’s engagement is simply an expedient, 
and you know that fact as well as I do.” 

“You argue the case very well. In fact, 
you have me convinced. There is no réa- 
son why, in a case like this, we shouldn’t 
make assurance doubly sure. But, little 
brother, we must have safety. Safety for 
you as well as for me.” 

“Leave that to me. There will not be the 
slightest risk. We shall load both pistols 
and the czar himself may look at them later 
and find nothing wrong. It will be no fault 
of ours if the percussion cap used in firing 
the enemy pistol proves defective! As you 
know, sometimes inferior caps are fabri- 
cated, and this one—to our great sorrow— 
will contain no powder.” 

“And later, when the seconds make ex- 
amination, they will find that the man was 
felled before he had time to fire his own 
weapon?” 

“To be sure. The worst that could pos- 
sibly happen would be that they should pick 
out the defective cap and examine it, but 
even in that case we could plead entire. inno- 
cence. However, that would be bungling. 
No such thing will occur. The moment you 
fire I will run to the man’s side and will 
snatch up the weapon to see that there 
has been no foul play. As I look at it the 
cap will fall out and will not be seen again, 
and if necessary the weapon itself can be 
recocked to indicate that it has not been 
fired. I will put it into the second’s hands 
before he has had time to more than glance 
at his man, and he will never even question 
but that everything has been entirely regu- 


lar and fair. The only precaution is—you 
must not miss! In that case he might hear 
his gun misfire, would investigate, and would 
of course refuse to go ahead with the duel 
on the grounds of conspiracy. You must 
take your time; otherwise all our trouble 
would be for nothing.” 

“Don’t worry about me. Make the duel 
at ten paces and I won’t miss. I can drive 
a nail at that distance, almost. Now about 
Templeton. He would have to be informed 


‘of the plan in order to insure its proper 


execution—and Templeton might not see 
this thing the way we do.” 

“I’m quite sure he would not see it the 
way we do. These Britons have queer ideas 
as to the fitness of things—especially when 
a contest is involved. I fear we will have 
to leave out Templeton.” 

“Then we give up the plan?” 

“Most certainly not. I will have the 
pistols in charge, and when I offer them 
the seconds will naturally select the nearest 
pistol to them in the case. What more is 
needed? The fewer who know about our 
plan the more certain its success—and the 
less danger of an unpleasant tale getting 
back to our royal master in Petersburg, to 
whom too many unpleasant tales have al- 
ready gone. If by some great mischance 
Templeton or the enemy second should 
reach to the farther pistol, instead of the 
nearer, and I see no easy way to get them 
to change, I shall simply suggest that both 
men examine their weapons thoroughly be- 
fore engaging—like the zealous master of 
ceremonies that I am. When you examine 
yours the cap will accidentally fall out, and 
you shall ask me to provide another. Of 
course in that case it will be—the best man 
wins.” 

“You are certainly thorough, my son! I 
give you more honor than ever. It seems, 
then, that everything is arranged.” 

So it seemed. Evidently no effort had 
been spared to make to-morrow’s affair an 
overwhelming success for every one con- 
cerned. The old ghosts whimpered in the 
darkness outside the window, but they were 
but airy dreams of the glory and strength 
they once had been; and the movement of 
events was beyond their power to influence. 
Meanwhile Jeff walked the Sitkan streets, 
unaware of such gray forms as might now 
be walking beside him and trying so vainly, 
—perhaps in atonement for wrongs done in 
their own brief hours, when time was a mov- 
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ing river passing them by, instead of a 
silent sea on which they sailed at will—to 
make their whispered voices heard. For 
all he knew he was utterly, eternally alone. 


CHAPTER XX. 
SURRENDER. 


Muce cruel disillusionment had been 

Jeff Sharp’s portion in the last few 
days. He had lost much and he had gained 
nothing to take the place of that which he 
had lost. Many of his fondest precepts had 
been proven untrue. Many of his gods had 
shown feet of clay. Now, in this bitter hour 
of an October night, some of his own self- 
belief passed away not to return. 

He was so proud, this Sharp. He could 
never, since his childhood, admit defeat. He 
had built a strong house to shut himself in, 
in the black days following his return from 
Lee’s army—a house of estrangement, of 
scorn, most of all of stern, unconquerable 
pride—but now it was falling down about 
his head. Now he had learned that the 
mere desire to believe a thing did not make 
it true; that reality followed him even into 
his secret castle of dreams. 

He had never tasted real loneliness be- 
fore; and he had never known how bitter it 
was. In this last night before the dawn of 
his destiny he knew only too well. For the 
first time in his life there was no friend to 
seek, no hand to touch. It was good to go 
into battle for a high cause with cheering 
comrades at his side; but the way was cheer- 
less and dark when he must walk alone. 
The men to whom he had offered friendship 
had either refused it or had so fallen in his 
estimation that they were no longer accept- 
able as friends. In all this town of Sitka, 
the abode of noble gentlemen from beyond 
the seas, he knew of no one whom he could 
ask to stand beside him, as his second, in 
to-morrow’s hour of trial. 

The Russians all wanted him to lose. 
They coveted his furs. Captain Skinner he 
had belittled, patronized, and lorded it over 
throughout their acquaintance; he had felt 
scorn for him in his heart even if he had 
not shown it in his conduct, and he could 
not ask his help now he was in need. It 
was not that he feared Skinner’s refusal. 
The old Yankee would not only serve to the 
best of his ability, but probably start a 
few duels on his own account if the fight 

Went against his young charge. Jeff was 
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simply too proud even to let him know 
about the duel with these men he had ex- 
alted, much less to ask his assistance against 
them. 

It came to him with a poignant sense of 
loss that there was still another whose help 
would be precious to him but whom he could 
not ask. This was a certain companion of 
these past stirring weeks, a steadfast com- 
rade who had served not only as his second 
but as a stanch ally in a previous affair of 
honor on the Kolosh Ryeka Trail. The 
help she could give him was moral only; yet 
he wanted it as he had wanted few things 
in his life. Perhaps that was the trouble 
with Jeff; he had never known, until this 
hour, what real longing was. 

Everything would be quite different if he 
could talk over the affair with her; if he 
could walk out in the dawn to meet Baron 
Karl with her Godspeed lingering in his ears 
and the memory of that strange light, seen 
now and again in her eyes, guiding him on. 
Yet now when he needed her most he could 
not have her. He had estranged her with 
vain, foolish words. 

Yet he was too proud to go to her with 
an admission of his vanity and folly. Again 
his great pride had come between him and 
peace. The trait once had been his secret 
boast—he had taken a childish satisfaction 
in it—and he had regarded it as a birth- 
right, an obligation owed to himself. Now 
he thought about it, he had always been 
conscious of great self-debts; he had owed 
himself this and that, he must take this 
stand or that one because such was his due 
or was seemly to one of his exalted place. 
Could it be that in his zeal to do his duty 
to himself he had forgotten duty to others? 
In flaunting the banner of his pride had his 
standard of service fallen in the dust? In 
building his high tower had he missed his 
shift in the common work crew who built 
for all humanity? In gathering to himself 
ramparts to sustain his station had he lost 
much that was priceless and that could not 
be regained? 

Perhaps he should have given more 
thought to this. It might be that the time 
had come to forget himself and to remem- 
ber some one else. His great pride had not 
humbled his enemies, but had only estranged 
his friends. It had not hurt those who had 
hurt him, but had cut to the quick those 
who had meant well by him, those who 
might have loved him and helped him. Per- 
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haps the hour was at hand to put it by, 
and to seek some other faith. 

As this thought gleamed, like a star, in 
the darkened universe of his mind, he 
changed his course and turned down toward 
the sea. He made straight toward the old 
quay where the Ethan Allen was lying. It 
seemed to him that considering the cloudy 
night and the dim oil lights the path was 
amazingly plain to see and follow. It was 
almost light. 

There was no hesitancy in his step now; 
only a trembling, boyish eagerness that once 
might have shamed him. - He wondered how 
he had failed to miss this path until now. 
It was the plainest thing, lying waiting for 
him to take now he had passed through 
the iron gate. He had stumbled about in 
the fearful dark, like a lame child, and all 
the time the happy road was open. He 
could hardly keep his feet from running as 
he proceeded. 

He crossed the quay and walked up the 
plank to the deck of the American ship. 
Captain Skinner was taking his ease on the 
deck, smoking his clay pipe; but Jeff gave 
no sign of pausing to talk. He did, however, 
call to him as he walked past. 

“Where’s Molly?” 

“T don’t know. In her stateroom, I reckon. 
Where you been and where you going so 
much in a hurry?” 

Except that he went aft in the direction 

of Molly’s stateroom Jeff made not the least 
response. Followed by the skipper’s won- 
dering stare he went down a short flight of 
steps, into a passage, and halted before a 
Stateroom door. 
’ “Who’s there?” a voice called at his 
knock. It was incredible to him that he 
had ever, by vanity and folly, let this voice 
be shut away from him when it was so real 
a need. 

“Jeff,” he told her. In the long pause 
after he spoke he thought he could hear her 
troubled breathing, so deep a spell of si- 
lence had been cast over the ship that 
floated on the dark sea, in this hushed, dark 
night. At first the girl seemed unable to an- 
swer him. 

“Are you sure, Jeff, that you care about 
seeing me?” 

For an instant he felt the throttling hand 
of his pride—lifted up again to hold him 
aloof and from the comfort of surrender— 
but he tore it away. He could not deny her 
her moment of pretended aloofness. 


“Molly, I’m sure,” he told her. 
come to ask help.” 

He knew that these words would open the 
door. He knew also that they atoned as 
far as he ever could atone for his slight to 
the girl a few days before; they revealed the 
fullness of his surrender. 

There is nothing so effective in dispelling 
clouds of suspicion and enmity as a request 
of this kind. Molly opened the door, wide 
as it would go. Jeff bowed his erect head 
and stepped through. 

She looked at him breathlessly, and as his 
eyes met hers he saw that she was pale, 
drawn, and worn looking as he had never 
expected her to be. Somehow he had never 
thought that her bright tints could fade or 
that pain could shadow her eyes and track 
over her face; so capable she seemed, so 
self-reliant that he had deemed her beyond 
the possible reach of pain. She had always 
ridden boldly above all disaster and unto- 
ward circumstance; but now he knew her as 
a childlike, stumbling, fragile human being 
just as he himself was. This fact brought 
her nearer to him. 

She was plainly startled by his coming; 
but now she had a look of disbelief, too, as 
if an impossible, glorious thing was coming 
true before her eyes. And indeed, the bow- 
ing of this proud man—the change since she 
last saw him—had to be numbered among 
the few miracles that her life had known. 

“I was a cad on the bridge that day, 
Molly,” he told her simply. “I didn’t mean 
anything against you. I couldn’t bear to 
leave you without saying this.” 

“Are you leaving?” She seemed almost 
unable to shape the words. 

“I’m meeting Karl in a duel to-morrow, 
and since I probably won’t live to see you 
again—I want to be sure that you have for- 
given everything.” 


“Tve 


CHAPTER XXI. 
JEFF’S SECOND. 


[8 a few brief sentences Jeff told of to- 
morrow’s crisis, of the challenge and his 
acceptance. Molly was pale when he came 
in, but that mere absence of her usual gay 
color was not to be compared with this 
stark, chalk whiteness in which her eyes 
now burned. At last she stopped him by 
her hand, icy and leaping, touching his. 
“You can’t, you can’t, Jeff!” she told him, 
shaking her head and searching his eyes, 
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“You must not do this thing! If you won’t 
stop on my account, you must remember 


your duty here, for America! Jeff, you 
must go away to-night.” 
He smiled gravely at her zeal. ‘Molly, 


you wouldn’t have me run away! You 
couldn’t bear to have one of your country- 
men show the white feather!” 

“Oh, you can’t mean this.” Her hands 
groped again at his. ‘Don’t you see your 
life isn’t your own now, and you have no 
right to risk it? You have your work to 
do—to put through this big thing you were 
sent up here to do. You can’t betray that 
trust!” 

His rounding eyes showed his amazement. 
“Molly, do you know my real purpose up 
here?” 

“Of course. How could I keep from 
guessing it in these weeks we have been 
together? Jeff, you must escape from here 
to-night. Ill find a way.” 

“If there were a thousand ways of escape 
I couldn’t take one of them. I can no more 
avoid that duel now than I can avoid breath- 
ing. You don’t understand and I can’t 
make you understand, but just the same, 
the keeping of that contract with Karl is 
the first law of my life. It is a matter of 
honor more sacred to me than anything else 
in the world.” 

“Oh, what do I care for your idea of 
honor? I only know you are walking up 
there deliberately to be killed by an assas- 
sin. You say yourself it was a trap.” 

“A trap that I walked into and can’t 
walk out of. Now I must see the thing 
through. Not only my honor—which you 
make light of—but my self-respect is at 
stake. Please don’t ask me not to go, Molly. 
Pll have to go anyway. It won’t make it 
any easier.” 

“T know you'll go, well enough.” Her 
tone now had changed to one of profound 
bitterness. Suddenly she realized that her 
tears were wasted on him; and this was not 
a mere belief—otherwise she would kneel 
at his feet, if need be—but unqualified con- 
viction; he would go to meet his man in 
spite of her. She could not change him. 
Though men are children in women’s hands 
in some things, in others—strange, witless 
things in women’s eyes—they are like iron. 
“Men will always go to fight, no matter if 
their own babies plead with them to come 
back. What do you care for us—what does 

any man care for any woman, when she gets 


in the way of some wicked thing he wants 
to do!” 

She looked up with blue eyes flashing with 
the light of her vision. He took her flut- 
tering hand and held it in his. 

“You don’t understand,” he told her. “I 
suppose women never can understand about 
this. But you haven’t interpreted this thing 
right, Molly, though I suppose I can’t con- 
vince you. I came here to get your good 
wishes before I go into the night.” 

“And I give them, with all my heart. But 
that won’t turn his bullets away from you.” 

“You don’t know. I want to be sure you 
forgive me, everything.” 

“Yes, everything. Even going, Jeff, in 
spite of my prayers. We always forgive 
you, even when you are going to throw away 
a life that doesn’t belong to you.” 

“But I’m not going to throw away my 
life.” His hand tightened on hers until ‘she 
felt pain. “Molly, I’m going to come back. 
I’m going to win.” 

Convinced ‘that he was merely trying to 
cheer her with assurances which he knew to 
be false, she glanced dully into his eyes; 
but at the first glance her interest quickened. 
They suddenly held a vivid, magnetic light 
she could not deny. Certainly he was 
buoyed up with new hope. 

“You said—when you first came in—that 
probably you were going to your death.” 

“But that was—when I first came in!” 
His brilliant smile flashed over his face. “A 
great deal has happened since then.” 

“Nothing has happened. I just pleaded 
with you not to go—and you said you would 
go—anyway.” A gleam of hope flashed 
across her stark-white countenance. 

“Yes, I’m going anyway—I have to go. 
Let’s not talk about that phase of it any 
more. Molly, something has happened— 
something that matters more than I ever 
dreamed. You’ve given me your good 
wishes.” 

“Can that make any difference—to you!” 

“When I came up here I had just tasted 
a more bitter drink than I ever dreamed was 
brewed on the earth. The name of that 
drink was loneliness. I felt that there was 
no one in the world who was really inter- 
ested, except maybe regarding the furs, 
whether I came through that fight to-mor- 
row or whether I fell. I didn’t mind so 
much not having a second actually at the 
front with me, but I wanted—and I needed 
—a second somewhere behind the lines, 
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praying for me to win. I’m not the man I 
thought I was, Molly. I can’t play a lone 
game. Once I thought I was independent 
of every human being in the world, but I 
found out differently to-night. When I 
came in here a few minutes ago I was al- 
ready beaten and down. Somehow, my 
hope seemed gone; and a man can’t fight 
without hope.” 

No one could doubt his earnestness. He 
spoke quietly, yet his tone rang like a bugle 
call. “Molly, I was afraid. I tasted fear 
at its worst. And now, just because I’ve 
come back to your friendship, all my fear 
is gone.” 

“But just because a man is not afraid 
it doesn’t mean he will win. Brave men 
die, the same as all the others.” 

“Just the same, confidence of winning 
helps a man to win. At least I’m not beaten 
at the start, as I was. Why shouldn’t I 
win, Molly? I’ve handled a pistol all my 
life. I used to clip off the head of a wild 
turkey with an old flintlock pistol of my 
father’s. I’m fighting on the right side, in- 
stead of the wrong, and that’s a factor too.’ 

Certainly some of his confidence passed to 
her. Her color once more glowed faintly 
in her cheeks, enhanced by the glamour of 
her flaxen hair. “You must win, Jeff,” she 
told him with deep solemnity. ‘Now tell 
me—what were you going to ask me to do? 
You said you came to ask help.” 

“T didn’t have any definite thing to ask. 
I just knew I needed help and I came here 
for it, and you have given it to me. New 
heart—that is what you’ve given me.” 

“And you don’t mean any real material 
help?” 

“You’ve given me just that thing.” 

“JT don’t know whether I have or not, but 
I’m going to if such a thing is possible! 
Jeff, who are you going to ask to be your 
second?” 

“I haven’t anybody. The way I feel 
now, I wouldn’t mind asking your uncle.” 

“TJ don’t want you to ask Uncle Dave. 
He would do it, gladly—but he’s a man him- 
self, with man’s folly. He'll be too absorbed 
in the game to watch as I want you to be 
watched. You know who is going to stand 
beside you to-morrow?” 

“No. Who is?” 

“Molly Forest!” 

He stared at her to see if he was to take 
this literally; and he read his answer in the 
bright, intent beam that reached his eyes 


from hers. Molly meant exactly what she 
said. 

Jeff knew in advance the folly of arguing 
against the girl’s stand; but it can be said 
of him that he made an earnest and deter- 
mined effort to dissuade her. He explained 
that it might be a most terrible ordeal for 
her, that a dueling field was no place for a 
woman; and in addition to this, such a thing 
was wholly unprecedented as far as he had 
ever heard. Dueling was a man’s game, he 
pointed out; and it was not quite playing 
fair to introduce into it a factor that might 
have a disturbing effect upon his opponent. 

She smiled throughout all his remarks; 
and he had the uncomfortable feeling that 
he was making no headway whatever. At 
last she summed up her position in a few 
words. “I’m going, Jeff, whether you like 
it or not,” she told him emphatically. “I'll 
be on the scene to-morrow whether or not 
you let me officiate as your second. You 
will say that I have no right, and I say to 
you a woman doesn’t have to have any right 
to do what her instincts bid her do. If we 
went by men’s rules of right and wrong thig 
would be a far different world to-day. 

“I only hope my presence will have a dis- 
turbing influence on Baron Karl. The more 
I disturb him the better I will like it; if 
he thinks best, he can refuse to go on with 
the duel. I have only hatred for the whole 
thing, and don’t admit that it’s an affair 
of honor—the thing was forced on you, and 
you say that yourself. 

“I’m going with you, my friend. I am 
going to stand beside you—just gs real 
women have always had to stand beside 
men. I think you will have a better chance 
if you have at your side some one to uphold 
you as only a woman can uphold a man, 
and some one to watch over you—and that 
better chance is all I care about. Nothing 
else can influence me. 

“We'll fight this thing through together, 
man!” She stroked his lean hand. “My 
brave man!” Then, smiling wistfully: “My 
brave little boy.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THE DUEL. 
EN the gray dawn lay over this Alase 
kan shore, Jeff arose and dressed in 
the best street clothes he owned. Thus it 
was to be seen that some of his great pride 
still lingered with him; but this was not the 
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kind of pride that would cast him into dark- 
ness. His sleep had been broken, disturbed 
by wretched dreams; and now he felt tired 
and listless. 

He found Molly waiting for him on the 
deck. She greeted him with a smile; and 
truly it warmed his chilled heart. Last night 
he had really deplored the girl’s decision to 
act as his second; but he could not even pre- 
tend to do so now. He was a veteran of one 
of the most terrible wars that was ever 
fought upon the face of this earth; but at 
the same time he was Jeff Sharp—lonesome, 
an exile, and less than thirty years of age. 

He found himself brightening in the clear, 
steadfast gleam of her eyes. His listless- 
ness passed away, and he was able to direct 
his mind to other channels than that of the 
deadly business awaiting him on the Kolosh 
Ryeka Trail. He listened to her talk, and 
he made intelligent answers. Very soon he 
resumed his old carriage, something of his 
usual high spirits. 

She had breakfast ready for him, and 
they had it together in the galley. She did 
not need to encourage him to eat; and they 
talked of varied things. She did not, how- 
ever, offer him strong drink, and he did not 
ask for it. It was true that the fiery liquor 
might give him false courage, drive away 
the last little chill of fear from his heart, 
but at the same time it might induce a fatal 
recklessness. He needed all his powers to- 
day. The delicate processes of his brain, 
and the fine codrdination between mind and 
muscle must not be impaired. 

After breakfast they walked through the 
town, across the bridge, and up Governor’s 
Walk toward Mt. Vestovia. This was a 
still, somber morning; and except for Mol- 
ly’s presence he might have been depressed 
by it, and believed it was prophetic. 

When they reached the appointed place— 
a little clearing among the tall, dark trees— 
they found Staritsa waiting, accompanied 
by Stevock, a surgeon from the hospital. 
The former had his case of pistols, the latter 
of bandages and ligatures. 

Staritsa’s smile was serene; yet he was 
plainly susceptible to the atmosphere of ex- 
citement and suspense that already lay over 
the glade; not only keenly responsive to 
it, but perhaps enraptured too with that 
dark ecstasy remembered since first the cliff 
folk chattered and howled at the sight of a 
bloody combat. This was the kind of thing 
that soon stretched human nerves to the 


breaking point. Fortunately there was no 
long waiting. Baron Karl, accompanied by 
his second, came up the hill and joined the 
company. He looked surprised when he saw 
Molly. 

“My opponent has a fair second,’’ he said 
to Templeton. ‘What a pleasant little fam- 
ily matter this is!” 

He bowed to her, then to Jeff. The lat- 
ter, hoping to play the game according to its 
best traditions, bowed in return with stately 
composure. 

The Russian’s air of perfect confidence 
could not be mistaken. His smile as he 
bowed to the company had the faint sug- 
gestion of a leer; yet if he had hoped to 
lessen Jeff’s resistance by his own self-as- 
surance it was in vain. The man from 
North Carolina was beyond that now. In 
spite of the increasing suspense, the hushed 
breathlessness of the hour, he was really 
amazingly cool. He felt someway upheld 
by a strength emanating from a brave heart 
other than his own, safe as though held in 
sheltering arms that he had long ago known 
and loved. 

Staritsa’s first official duty was to load the 
pistols, which he did in plain sight of both 
principals. They saw him put in powder 
and wads, and in each a cruel pellet of lead 
which, propelled by the powder’s savage 
force, could find its way to the fount of a 
man’s life. Every one watched his motions 
as he took two small disks from a box of 
percussion caps, placed them with care, and 
lowered the pistol hammers lightly upon 
them. ‘Then replacing the pistols in their 
case, which now rested at the base of a 
great tree, he stepped off ten paces in the 
middle of the clearing and drew two lines in 
the soft earth. Then he called the two prin- 
cipals to his side while he gave final in- 
structions. 

They were very simple. After the first 
hit, either man could withdraw from the 
fight or, if the injury was slight, they could 
by mutual agreement fire again. They were 
to take their places at a distance of ten 
paces and face opposite directions until he 
ordered “Fire!”—upon which command 
both men were to turn and discharge their 
pistols. The surgeon was to stand ready to 
treat any injury. 

His entire discourse occupied only a few 
seconds of this fleet hour. He now picked 
up his pistol case and held it for the seconds 
to make their choice of weapons. 
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Molly took the gun nearest her in the 
case; and Templeton the one nearest him. 

Now the time had come for the two prin- 
cipals to take their places. Standing back 
to back at a distance of ten paces, they 
waited for the word “Fire!” their weapons 
pointing in the air. 

Jefi’s blood was leaping swiftly now, but 
he still had that most meaningful of all 
eminences, mastery over himself. The hand 
that held the pistol was fairly steady; and 
even now those strange, secret forces of 
brain and nerve and muscle—mysterious 
menitors of his being—were focusing on the 
thing he meant to do. 

He had already decided on his tactics. 
’ He knew that this duel had never been en- 
gineered to satisfy outraged honor; no ro- 
mantic complex let him think it had been. 
It was merely a pleasant way out of a seri- 
ous difficulty, an effective means of remov- 
ing an obstacle that had come between Karl 
and the success of one of his schemes. Cer- 
tainly, then, Karl would shoot to kill. He 
would take precautions to place his bullet 
in such a way that his adversary would not 
readily interfere with him again, at least 
not until after a long period of helplessness 
in the hospital. To take such deliberate 
and careful aim took a certain appreciable 
part of a second—even on the part of one 
who made dueling his genteel profession— 
and this fact gave Jeff his chance. 

Baron Karl would certainly take time to 
aim with care. He was probably fully con- 
fident of his ability to launch a telling shot 
in actually less time than his opponent could 
let fly an aimless one. If Jeff was to live, 
he must prove that his foe’s supposition was 
not true. 

He must shoot fast, but he must shoot 
straight. He must catch sight of Karl’s 
tal! form over his sights in the first move- 
ment of his pistol. It was jump shooting 
such as now and then he had practiced on 
deer, in low, warm mountains far away. 

The scene might now be moving in the 
extreme to one who could appreciate its ro- 
mance and forget its cruelty. The two prin- 
cipals, handsome and stylish figures, stood 
facing in opposite directions, their pistols 
held erect. Jeff’s good looks were never 
more appealing, and to Molly, outwardly 
cold eyed, watchful, and remorseless, this 
view of him was almost beyond woman’s 
high-born strength to bear. He was so 
young, so valiant; even though this was his 


last second of life his tragic pride still com- 
manded him. No doubt he wanted to play 
this wicked game according to its best tradi- 
tions. There was a distant hint of gayety, 
unthinkably splendid and fine, in his man- 
ner; a quaint humor of resignation such as 
the great have always reached for. Vain 
still, with that dear, pathetic vanity of 
youth, his pose seemed purposely pic- 
turesque; one hand resting on his hip, the 
other, brown in contrast with the turned- 
back cuff, holding the richly ornamented pis- 
tol, his tall form in linen and broadcloth 
perfectly erect, his fine head held high, his 
chin lifted. Molly could not forget the sig- 
nal change that the next second might bring; 
the courtly form cast down in hopeless ruin, 
the white, proud face in the dust, the strong 
hands impotently waving and then lying 
still, the flashing eyes spending the last of 
their noble fire in that weird glare which, 
seen in the eyes of stricken comrades, haunts 
the dreams of veterans of great wars. 

Karl’s was a courtly figure too, and some- 
thing of the certain strengtli of the man was 
seen in his hairy hand which, though la- 
tently swift as a snake’s head, was now 
steady as iron; in his easy position and con- 
fident air. Now he was stark pale for all 
his Slav darkness of skin, his somber eyes 
glowed, and the old scar on his cheek looked 
like a new, red wound. Even if her eyes 
were not needed elsewhere Molly could not 
look at him, simply because of his obvious 
confidence of victory. She watched the 
master of ceremonies, now pale as either of 
the two principals, and Templeton, who now 
waited, grave and sedate yet keenly alive to 
all sporting aspects of this meeting, safe to 
one side of his man. 

The romantic side of the affair was en- 
hanced by its picturesque setting. As the 
sun peered up over the hills the land had 
that happy, radiant look that all early risers 
know: a look of exultant welcome akin to 
that seen on the countryside in spring; and 
for the moment the dark presence of the 
spruce could be forgotten. Long shadows, 
like bars, lay across the glade. The frosted 
leaves of the underbrush in the forest be- 
yond were spotted with ominous red. There 
was no hint or suggestion of sound on the 
whole hillside. 

Staritsa spoke in that deep hush, and the 
men quivered and their hands moved on 
their weapons. “TI will count three—in Eng- 
lish—and when I command you ‘Fire!’ you 
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are to turn and seek your satisfaction. Get 
ready! One! 

“Two!” The pause between the numbers 
was silent beyond thought. 

“Three! 

“Fire!” 

At that word, both men whirled. The 
eyes of each, drawn in and intent, saw the 
other’s face as if in a calcium light, in this 
little flash of an instant before the first 
pistol spoke. Jeff’s face seemed hardly his 
own, so drawn it was by the fury of his pur- 
pose. Every line on Karl’s Slavic coun- 
tenance showed supreme confidence as to 
the confiict’s outcome; and a leer of con- 
tempt was on his lips. 

When Molly saw that look she knew that 
Jeff had been put upon and cheated. It 
was incompatible with human frailty, that 
Karl could face a chance of death with such 
an air. Jeff saw the look too, knowing in- 
stantly by means of those keen perceptions 
that come to men in the ultimate crisis, that 
an evil plot had been made against his life; 
but further than that, there was no time to 
know. There was no time for terror, nor 
even for regret that he had not guessed the 
truth before. There was no time left except 
for playing out this iniquitous game to its in- 
evitable end. 

He saw Karl’s tall body over the pistol 
barrel. At this deadly range—only a few 
paces—there was no need of careful aiming. 
Just as he had been taught to do in shoot- 
ing swiftly moving game in his Southern 
hills, he pressed the trigger as the pistol 
came to rest. 

There was a single sharp report. The 
look on Karl’s face was now one of vast in- 
credulity, grotesque and terrible, through 
the smoke of Jeff’s pistol. Then with a 
mighty effort—ghastly and evil as the snap- 
ping of a dying animal—he took desperate 
aim with his pistol and pulled the trigger. 

All of them heard the hammer snap harm- 
lessly against the breech. Then the only 
sound was the subdued impact of Karl’s 
body on the soft earth. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
KARL STRIKES. 


‘THE moment immediately following Karl’s 

fall was marked by various incidents 
mostly lost on Jeff, standing as if in a dream 
with the last filaments of smoke streaming 
up from his silent pistol. He saw the sur- 


geon rush to Karl’s side and begin to ad- 
minister first aid; he saw Templeton kneel 
beside his man, then, evidently realizing he 
could not aid the physician, pick up Karl’s 
pistol from beside the fallen duelist and, 
oblivious to Staritsa’s shouts, begin to ex- 
amine it. He saw Staritsa attempting to 
take it from the Englishman’s hands, an ef- 
fort that met with small success; and finally, 
the most moving sight of all, he saw Molly 
coming toward him, ready to stand at his 
side during all the stress that this fierce mo- 
Ment might bring to pass. 

He glanced at her, saw that she was stark 
white with terror but evidently able to hold 
up, then turned his eyes toward Karl’s two 
friends. Torn though he was by the dread’ 
crisis of the second before, his eyes now held 
a notable intentness, a vigilance never 
wavering. He was perfectly aware that the 
business of this October morning might not 
yet be complete; and that the time had not 
yet come to rest. 

He saw Templeton cock the pistol, point 
it in the air, and attempt to fire it; and 
again the hammer clanged impotently down. 
His next act was to examine the small per- 
cussion cap; and his face showed consider- 
able enlightenment when finally he turned 
his ear to Staritsa’s clamor. 

The latter had first talked in excited Rus- 
sian, but now remembering that Templeton 
could not understand this tongue, he once 
more attempted English. “It is a cheat!” he 
was crying. “It is a plot—he and his sec- 
ond have killed Karl by a trap. Give me 
that gun, Templeton! He shall pay for that 
wickedness with his life!” 

“Tt wouldn’t be quite the thing, Staritsa,” 
Templeton answered. “Your free ways 
aren’t quite the thing. There has been 
cheating somewhere, certainly, but it will 
huve to be taken up through the governor.” 

“We shall make him squirm for this! His 
second must have replaced the good cap 
with a defective one while the guns were in 
their case.” 

“On the contrary, I should say you merely 
got the pistols mixed up, through your own 
stupidity,’ Jeff observed. 

“We will have to go into it further,” Tem- 
pleton told him. ‘The cap I have in my 
pocket contains no powder, and it looks to 
me as if it had been deliberately taken out. 
However, Staritsa, I believe we must de- 
clare Karl’s honor satisfied, providing that 
conspiracy cannot be proved against the op- 
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posite party. Even if the cap had been 
good, the outcome would have been the 
same as far as my man is concerned. Mr. 
Sharp, you remember, was able to send 
in his shot before Baron Karl found his 
aim.” 

The full meaning of these words was not 
lost on either Molly or Jeff. They showed 
a certain amazing trait of English character. 
This Templeton’s very profession was that 
of unscrupulous intrigue. He was more or 
less of a free lance—not an uncommon type 
in the older diplomacy—and he was open 
to any kind of engagement short of actual 
murder which would offer sufficient re- 
muneration. Yet he retained, far down in 
an enfeebled conscience, a distinct sporting 
sense. Perfectly aware that this duel had 
been forced on Jeff, and doubtless a par- 
ticipant in the spoils that were to accrue 
therefrom, yet he had kept the letter if not 
the spirit of the old code of dueling. 

Interest now fastened on the injured man. 
The ball had passed into his left side, but 
it had missed the vital organs, and Doctor 
Stevock announced there was at least an 
even chance for the man’s recovery. He 
would not, however, care to resume the duel 
at once. Templeton went to procure 
stretcher men; and nothing remained now 
for Jeff and Molly but to return to the ship. 

Captain Skinner was an eager listener to 
the tale that was told on the deck that morn- 
ing. ‘Why didn’t vou let me come along!” 
he cried in a tone of sincere reproach. “Why 
do you leave me out on all these fine mix- 
ups you and Molly get into? I wasn’t with 
you when you fit the Roosian triplets, and 
I wasn’t with you this morning.” 

“Well, there’s one thing you can be sure 
of. This isn’t the end of the mess.” 

“T wish I could believe it was.” 

“You needn’t try. They’ll spring some- 
thing else soon. I only wish I didn’t have 
those sour-faced Muscovites on board; we’d 
get our plant together somehow and tear 
out.” He smacked a big fist into his palm. 
“By Judas, I believe I'll get a chance to 
use this old meat ax yet, in a week or so!” 


It turned out that Captain Skinner was 
all too generous as to time. According to 
the best traditions of the imperial system, 
~ delays of a week or two are strictly out of 
order and indecorous when profitable busi- 
ness is afoot, though months and years are 
soon enough to tend to some peasant’s wel- 


fare. It was not to be, however, that Skin- 
ner should have an immediate chance to 
work the stiffness out of his huge, rope-pull- 
ing hands. He was not a fool, this Yankee 
skipper, and in his highly colored lifetime 
he had learned a certain discrimination be- 
tween bravery and rashness. He could 
usually recognize an occasion to fight, and 
during such an occasion he was more like a 
whirling dervish than a staid New Eng- 
lander, howling over his deck and leaving 
summary destruction in his wake. He also 
knew when to look prim and innocent, quiet- 
ing his foes’ suspicions until such a time as 
he felt free to act. 

It was the Russians’ lead, in this million- 
ruble game, and not days or weeks, but only 
hours saw them make the next play. Just 
before the supper hour four soldiers from the 
garrison, in command of a corporal, came 
tramping up the gangplank. They were not 
merely a detail of the guard. Walking be- 
hind them came Yanovisk, the governor’s 
secretary, and he bore in his hand an impor- 
tant-looking document bearing the seal of 
Spaskii, the czar’s commissioner. 

The soldiers were halted and Yanovisk 
made a short speech. “I am most sorry,” he 
began. Although still uninformed as to 
where the play was leading, Jeff paused in 
his wonderment long enough to give Yano- 
visk credit for a certain amount of real re- 
gret; although the young Russian would not 
refuse his share of the spoil, he was a decent 
sort. and probably deplored some of the 
Machiavellian methods practiced on Jeff. 
“T am most sorry,” he repeated, ‘“‘to be the 
bearer of unpleasant tidings, but one must 
obey commands. JDoubtless it will be a 
matter of small moment.” 

“Go ahead,” Jeff said. 
news.” 

“Give us the worst,” Skinner urged. Then 
under his breath to Molly: ‘These fellows 
can take longer getting to the point than 
a New England peddler.” 

“T have-here a warrant which, by your 
pardon, I must serve.” Spreading the paper 
in his hands he read it first in Russian, then 
translated it into English. It was addressed 
to the commanding officer of the garrison 
of his majesty’s troops, and it was a war- 
rant for the arrest of ‘‘one Jefferson Sharp, 
on the charge of committing a bloody crime 
against his majesty’s servant, Baron Karl 
Pavlof.” It charged that “said Sharp had 
conspired against Karl’s life, and through 
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fraud, treachery, and villainy had taken ad- 
vantage of his opponent in an honorable 
duel, said fraud, treachery, and villainy re- 
sulting in serious injury to said Baron Karl, 
for which crime or crimes he was to be 
incarcerated in prison until such time as he 
could be tried.” 

Yanovisk’s foreign-sounding English of- 
fered no chance for a mistake. Far from 
the protection of the courts of his country, 
Jeff was to be arrested and confined in prison 
on what was very plainly a trumped-up 
charge. 

It was not because they failed to realize 
the gravity of this charge that Skinner and 
Jeff attempted no resistance. In the first 
place they guessed that the troops had re- 
ceived certain orders, not written in the war- 
rant, which dealt with this very thing. Even 
the slightest resistance would be an excuse 
for a volley from four rifles at close range, 
a lesson that Jeff would surely take to heart. 
Should a stray bullet from one of the rifles 
or from the corporal’s pistol find the brave 
heart of the Boston captain, it would be a 
regrettable accident—but accidents cannot 
always be avoided in the enforcement of law. 
Indeed, both Jeff and Skinner knew that 
some resistance on their part was just what 
Baron Karl’s friends were hoping for, since 
it would pave the way for a prompt and 
efficacious settlement of a troublesome af- 
fair. 

Beyond this, both knew that resistance 
was the height of folly, even though they 
could conquer the half squad who had come 
to arrest them and the Russian guards who 
would promptly leap to their fellows’ de- 
fense. The entire garrison could be called 
if needed. 

“You will doubtless be free, shortly—very 
doubtless,” Yanovisk explained. “It is a 
mere matter of form and most to be de- 
plored. But for the present——” 

He glanced toward the corporal of the 
guard who, standing near, slipped iron bands 
about Jeff’s wrists, leaving them only a few 
inches play. Captain Skinner stood erect, 
and curious bright sparks—like the phos- 
phorescence of which sailors speak, trailing 
their ships through these Northern seas— 
whirled in his blue eyes; but his arms hung 
limp at his side. 

“T must say you fellers are taking a 
chance,” he observed to Yanovisk. “You 
kind of forget he’s a citizen of United 
States.” 


“His cause will be taken up with the 
United States authorities, doubtless,” Yano- 
visk explained. ‘For the present he will be 
confined as a—what you say?—precau- 
tionary measure, then will be turned over 
for his own government to deal with.” 

“Doubtless—if some accident don’t hap- 
pen to him first. Accidents happen you 
know, duke. I must say that I wish you’d 
recall them guards so I can go down and 
tell the president all about this deal. He'll 
settle somebody’s hash for this. How long 
you think you'll keep us here?” 

“Not long, surely. The American captain 
still has repairs to make on his good ship?” 

“A couple of weeks’ work, yet. I hope 
you'll take off the guards by that time.” 

“Perhaps. The matter will be settled to 
the satisfaction of every one. Now, Miss 
Forest, and you other gentlemen, I must 
bid you farewell for the present.” Then in 
Russian: “Lead off your man, corporal.” 

The corporal gave a command, and with 
their prisoner between them the men 
marched away. It did not surprise Jeff to 
be taken to an underground prison dug in 
the hill on which stood Baronof Castle; he 
had heard rumors of a dungeon where more 
important prisoners were confined. Here 
was a corridor on the stone floor of which 
the soldiers’ tramping feet rang loud; and 
here were certain cells so dark that the eye 
could scarcely make out what they con- 
tained. 

An iron door was opened, and in an in- 
stant clanged shut behind him. The sound 
of tramping feet dimmed and finally disap- 
peared. Except for his bitter thoughts that 
peopled these dusky cells like ghosts, Jeff 
was left alone. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
DISILLUSION. 


THE single window in Jeff’s cell was but a 

small, barred aperture higher than his 
head, and only a glimmer of the dying day 
came into it. Its walls and floor were of 
stone, and by straining into the dusk Jeff 
could see the one article of furnishing that 
the cell contained; a wooden cot on which 
lay two fur robes. 

His arms were still chained; and perhaps 
this fact aided him to concentrate. As he’ 
could only move them a few inches apart 
there was nothing he could do with them to 
divert his attention from his one simple 
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theme, which now held him like an iron 
chain itself. 

This theme concerned a certain abstract 
thing that he had heard of all his life, but 
which he had never given a moment’s sober 
thought. The name of that thing was lib- 
erty—a name he had heard so many times 
it actually had begun to lack meaning for 
him. Now he thought of it, he could not 
remember that he had ever known its real 
meaning. 

He had been taught to believe, before 
ever the Civil War shook the land, that 
America was the “Land of Liberty,” and 
when he had come to hate the institutions 
of America he had someway lost faith in the 
liberty which was its watch cry. He had 
thought it an empty name. He had secretly 
concluded that it didn’t matter; at least his 
attitude tended to show that conclusion. 
When some of his comrades at arms had 
tried once more to reconcile themselves to 
the United States government—believing 
that it had qualities worth their loyalty 
since it had been decreed they could not 
have a government of their own, exactly as 
they wanted it—he had decided to leave 
America for good. There had been noth- 
ing there worth holding him. He had con- 
cluded that the republican idea—which is 
only another way of saying the liberty idea 
—was not worth retaining. In other words, 
this thing they called liberty was not worth 
staying for. ; 

No wonder, as he sat on the floor in the 
darkness, his arms confined, that his mind 
was so busy he was almost unaware of the 
passing of time. 

Jeff Sharp felt that perhaps it would have 
been better to have done this thinking quite 
a long time before. 

Before he had half exhausted the topic, 
there came an interruption; and at first he 
was inclined to resent it. It turned out, 
however, that the ensuing talk threw even 
further light on this subject which now had 
become so interesting to him. He had a 
visitor in the person of the nobleman 
Staritsa, and the latter, admitted by the lone 
guard who stayed in quarters just outside 
the building, came and talked to him 
through the barred cell door. 

In the end Jeff was actually grateful for 
the conversation, although he was inclined 
to doubt if it were aimed to please. 

“You look very pretty in there,” Staritsa 
told him, frankly complimentary. Staritsa 
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had been imbibing freely of the Russian 
national drink, doubtless to drown his sor- 
row for his friend’s injury, and now a pleas- 
ant recklessness was upon him. Dusky 
though the corridor was his eyes glowed, and 
sometimes his white teeth caught the light. 
“Why do you hold your hands in such a 
fond way? Have you forgotten the Chris- 
tian teaching, ‘Let not thy right hand know 
what thy left hand doeth?’ Here you sit 
with them within an inch or so of each 
other. I fear, Mr. Sharp, that position 
might prove awkward if you tried to dupli- 
cate this morning’s feat. You were most 
clever—to spike Baron Karl’s guns.” 

Jeff looked up, but no anger was in his 
eyes, and he was merely interested in what 
Staritsa would tell him next. He felt that 
he would like to draw further confidences 
from the young noble. ‘They are some- 
what awkward this way, I fear,” he ob- 
served carelessly, “yet I think I could pick 
up a dog—not an honest dog, but a cur, a 
fawning, treacherous wolf whelp—such a 
dog I could pick up by the scruff of the 
neck and beat out his brains against these 
bars. If you care to ask the jailer to let 
you in——” 

Staritsa tried to laugh; but it is part of 
the curse that lies upon such men that 
laughter is forbidden. ‘That will be added 
to the rest that we owe you,” he said. “You 
were clever to change the guns, Sharp, but 
I don’t think you will be successful in chang- 
ing the whips. We have had one kind for 
many centuries, and although we love to 
comply with a great American’s wish I fear 
we will be unable to change it for any other. 
You will get to know all its fine points— 
over there.” 

He jerked his hand toward the west. 

“Over there, of course,” Jeff agreed smil- 
ing. “If I am sent there there will only be 
more dogs to kill when the final settlement 
is made.” 

“My friend, no one will ever know where 
you are.” Staritsa’s tone was serious now; 
evidently the system he was about to de- 
scribe moved him to the most fervent ad- 
miration. “Perhaps you noticed—to-day— 
the Neva //., lying in the harbor. Perhaps 
you did not know she is sailing to-night, out 
west. She will have aboard her certain ex- 
iles for the prisons—out there where the sun 
sets—or rather where it never rises. Cer- 
tain native thieves, a murderer or two—and 
perhaps a few others. 
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“The warrant arresting you to-day said 
that you were to have a trial. Baron Karl 
never made a better joke. Injured though 
he is, he ordered that warrant. Little 
brother, you have already had your trial. 
You have already been sentenced. All that 
remains now is to give you your number.” 

“So I am to sail to-night, am.1?” Jeff 
asked. His voice trembled ever so slightly, 
and Staritsa rejoiced to listen. 

“All track of you will be lost. When you 
lie buried, you will also wear a number— 
but that time will not be soon. Oh, not at 
all soon. There will be years and years. 
The life out there is very healthy, so they 
tell me. 

“Soon the American government will start 
inquiries as to what has happened to the 
special correspondent. They will write to 
the czar, and-the czar will not know. Be- 
lieve me, I am telling the truth; the czar 
will not know. There are many things that 
he does not know. He will be greatly dis- 
turbed but he will not find you. He cannot 
disbelieve the account that will be sent out, 
and your president will not disbelieve it 
either. Oh, such a regrettable incident; that 
Jeff Sharp, summoned before the commis- 
sioner for a talk concerning a duel in which 
he became engaged, disappeared into the 
forest, evidently afraid for his life, and can- 
not be found! Oh, it will be a great shame 
—try hard as we could, he could not be 
found. Of course no one will think of look- 
ing out there. If they did look, after cer- 
tain years, they would never recognize the 
grand American diplomat. Why, he was 
tall, beautiful, and proud. That thing? 
That shrieking, stooped creature, licking the 
boots of the guard? That broken, detested 
thing? Why, that is not a man at all!” 

Staritsa shook with glee in the corridor. 
Jeff had never seen such spite as this with 
which the noble Muscovite described his vic- 
tim’s fate. Evidently his love for Baron 
Karl had been an emotion of great power. 
Besides, the evil jinni that lives in the vodka 
jar had hold of him and put ideas in his 
head. 

There was no hope, however, that the 
plan Staritsa had described was but a 
drunken phantasy. Jeff knew that the Meva 
II. was lying in the harbor, and he knew that 
she sailed that night. He was a disillusioned 
man, at last; and he had adjured false hope 
for good and all. To-night he was going 
west. 


When the Neva IJ. passed the harbor 
mouth he might say farewell to American 
shores—except perhaps dim glimpses from 
shipboard of the bleak peninsula, like the 
Siberian shore itseli—because he would not 
come again. Such prisoners as he would be 
do not return to make trouble. His plan to 
migrate from America was to be executed. 

He would get his wish, after all. He 
would become the subject of a monarch, 
rather than one of a governing people. He 
would spend the rest of his days in a coun- 
try ruled by a privileged aristocracy, just 
the sort of a régime he had favored. Fate 
has queer ways of making one’s dreams 
come true. 

Jeff Sharp had drained his cup to its bit- 
ter dregs. Now, as if his cup were poison, 
the stream of his life seemed to have ceased 
to flow. So silent he stood, seemingly so 
bereft of all motion, that he suggested a 
wild thing crouching terrified in a wood- 
land covert, by remaining motionless hoping 
to escape the searching eyes of a beast of 
prey; but the cruel beast that hunted Jeff 
to-night was his own thoughts. He was 
alone, at last; wholly and terribly alone. 

There was no one to go to now. Iron 
bars stood between. There was no one who 
could come to him. He had danced, but 
now the music was still and his companions 
had gone away, and he was left alone in the 
silence and the darkness. As far as Jeff 
dared to dream his game of life had been 
played—and lost. 

Here, in the darkness, out of the sight 
of all men, his proud head was bowed. He 
was alone in fact as well as in the lonely 
sea of his mood. Staritsa had reeled through 
the corridor and away into the twilight. The 
dusk deepened, and the black Alaskan night 
obliterated the last ray that wandered 
through the window of his cell. Still Jeff 
stood in one place, and the wheel of his 
thought was far and wide as the orbit of a 
star; but the shadows that lay over him 
were black and chill with never a starry 
gleam. 


CHAPTER XXvV. 
VISITORS. 


[" could not be that Jeff could remain thus 

for long. The tide is never still, but 
dropping to its lowest level, immediately 
begins to rise again. There is no motionless 
body in heaven and earth, and quiescence 
is intolerable to the moving spirit of the 
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universe. If it were true that his hopes 
could not fall lower they must certainly rise 
according to the changeless laws of change. 
Three hours after nightfall marked the slack 
tide. 

Jeff at first was not interested in the 
voices that he heard so dimly at the head 
of the stone steps that led down to the cor- 
ridor. Perhaps Staritsa was coming to talk 
to him again, more likely it was merely the 
conversation of some of the governor’s guests 
walking in the gardens. The language used 
was unknown to him; and at first the sound 
did not arrest his brooding thoughts. But 
presently he started and his eyes opened 
wide. 

He had heard a familiar voice. It was a 
girl’s voice, like a dJow-murmuring stream 
and full of marvelous, gliding tones. He 
had often heard it plaintive and appealing, 
but now, although it was subdued, it was 
charged full of a bewitching coquetry such 
as he had never imagined it could possess. 
At intervals a man answered her, rather 
grimly, but with rough familiarity and, un- 
mistakable in his tone, a certain gruff humor. 

They spoke in a tongue he did not under- 
stand, and although he did not discern a 
single familiar word, the larger import of 
the conversation was not lost on him. The 
girl was employing all her feminine arts to 
win some favor from his jailer. She was 
bewitching him with her voice, charming 
him with the sheer music of her tones; and 
there was an invitation all but veiled in her 
manner to which Jeff, waiting in the dark- 
ness below, was keenly conscious. This 
girl knew how to appeal to’ men. There 
was nothing coarse or obvious about her 
coquetry; it was the kind which men regard 
as unconscious, and which is therefore all 
the more flattering. 

With the possible exception of the night 
of the governor’s dance he had never heard 
her speak in this tone before; yet now that 
he heard her distinctly he could not for an 
instant question her identity. This was 
Molly, of course. Even in his moment of 
deepest despair he might have known she 
would come. 

Again she had proved to him her linguistic 
skill, in that she made herself easily under- 
stood to the jailer. What was their com- 
mon language he did not know, but he as- 
sumed it was some coastwise jargon she had 
picked up while traveling with her uncle. 
Evidently her purely feminine language was 
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likewise lucid to him, because she soon won 
her plea. His tone indicated hesitating com- 
pliance with some request on the girl’s part. 
Jeff’s guess was immediately confirmed by 
the rattle of a latch on the prison door and 
the tramp of feet on the stone steps. Beams 
from a lantern leaped about in the corridor, 
casting running, chasing shadows on the 
walls. 

The yellow light showed two visitors be- 
side the jailer. One was Molly, of course— 
she who had never failed him. Jeff saw 
with mounting hope that the other was the 
barrel-chested, unrefined old Yankee skip- 
per, Captain Skinner. 

It was plain now that the girl’s charm 
had not been the only sesame. She had had 
substantial aid in the shape of a prime sea- 
otter skin which the jailer now carried un- 
der his arm, the luster and beauty of which 
was almost past imagining as the lantern 
beams glided over the quivering, shimmering 
fur. It was evidently an argument hard to 
answer. 

“Impress it on him that piece of fur is 
a high price just for a farewell word to 
Jeff,” Captain Skinner told the girl in Eng- 
lish as he paused in front of the cell. “It'll 
pay off his debt and get him back to Rus- 
sia.” 

The girl repeated Skinner’s message; then 
turning, talked through the bars to the pris- 
oner. Instead of speaking English, which 
Jeff had every reason to expect she would 
do, she spoke in a tongue unknown to him, 
evidently the same language with which 
she had addressed his keeper; and at first 
he could conceive of no possible explanation 
for her strange conduct. Yet in a moment 
he guessed the incredible truth. It was plain 
now that this message bearing was a ruse, 
and that she was repeating unimportant tid- 
ings purely for the keeper’s benefit and to 
quiet his suspicions. Evidently this mid- 
night visit had another theme. 

He nodded, pretending that he under- 
stood. The girl smiled, then turning, spoke 
again to the jailer, and resting her white 
arm on the sleeve of his uniform, drew him 
up beside her. Jeff’s eyes were not shadow 
filled now, and they glittered in the beams 
of the lantern that was now held close to 
the bars. Obviously Molly had requested 
the jailer to throw his light on the prisoner’s 
face—asking, probably, for a last clear view 
of him before they parted—and urged by 
her moving touch, he had not been able to 
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refuse. Now on pretense of getting the light 
nearer, she reached, thrilled him with the 
touch of her hand on his, and gently took 
the lantern from him. Just for an instant 
she held it so that it shone on Jeff’s face. 

Then without warning, with a motion 
swift as bird’s flight, she dashed the lan- 
tern against the bars of the cell. 

Jeff was only aware of a swift trail of 
light, a sudden bright flicker that showed 
the whole scene in minute detail, and then 
overwhelming darkness. 

In that final glimpse Jeff had discerned 
certain things of considerable moment to 
him. He saw first the look of grotesque 
amazement on the jailer’s face; evidently 
this lantern breaking was not in the bargain 
he made. In the same glance he saw that 
Captain Skinner’s wish had come true and 
that he was getting into action at last. In 
the final gleam before the darkness ob- 
literated everything he saw the old skipper 
with outspread arms, come diving through 
the air. 

The darkness that dropped down was ab- 
solutely blinding; and only such sound as 
reached him through the bars conveyed to 
‘Jeff what was taking place in the corridor. 
He heard the distinct impact of Skinner’s 
head against the jailer’s back, and the thud 
of their bodies on the floor. These sounds 
were all but obscured by a queer gobbling 
sound, largely unintelligible except that it 
was -not unlike the utterances heard when 
human breathing is summarily shut off. 
This was followed by other noises that might 
have been made by struggling bodies rolling 
about the floor and against the walls. 

It was a strange sensation to Jeff to stand 
helpless behind the bars in the presence of 
an unseen battle. He was glad when the 
more heavy sounds abruptly ceased, and the 
corridor lay in silence except for the sub- 
dued whisper of troubled breathing. A mo- 
ment later he heard the scratch of a match- 
head against the wall, followed by its soft 
explosion as it ignited. 

Molly had scratched that match, and she 
had not broken it in the attempt. Neither 
did she have to scratch it twice, and so firm 
was her hand that it burned with a candle’s 
steady flame. The fact that her face was 
stark white did not thus seem to argue scat- 
tered faculties. She lighted the lantern, 
holding it high and touching the little torch 
to its wick. 

The jailer was at present lying prone in 
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the corridor. He was plainly unconscious, 
and furthermore he was now being confined 
against such time as he should waken. Cap- 
tain Skinner had produced cords from his 
pockets—indicating that this enterprise had 
been worked out in considerable detail—and 
he not only bound the man’s hands and 
feet, but also tied a handkerchief over his 
mouth. 

The skipper’s next act was to unhook 
the key ring from the fallen jailer’s belt 
and unlock Jeff’s cell. ‘Get a jump on,” 
he cautioned the late prisoner. They put 
out the light, took the steps of the corridor 
two at a time, and glided through the dark- 
ened gardens. “We’ve got to get back to the 
ship before that guard mount.” 

Jeff did not undegstand fully, but he 
paused not at all to ask questions. Still 
with his arms bound behind him he followed 
his friends through the shadows and on to 
the deck of the ship. And now it became 
apparent that this night’s activities had not 
in the least been confined to the prison, and 
that the main business of the evening had 
occurred on the ship itself. 

As soon as Jeff stepped aboard he de- 
tected a pleasant rumble in the hold of the 
ship which had great meaning for him; and 
he noticed also that the ship quivered 
slightly in its place at the quay. At first 
he saw no sign of the guards, but on the 
way down to the engine room in search of 
tools to break his bonds, he encountered all 
four of them lying side by side in a passage. 
They moved their eyes toward him as he 
walked by, but they did not speak. The 
practiced skill with which Captain Skinner 
had pinioned the unfortunate jailer could 
not be misunderstood. 

As the mess boy filed at his wristlets, Jeff 
was told the larger aspects of the night’s 
work. The ship had been put in running 
order in record time, and it was plain that 
Captain Skinner had purposely deceived 
Yanovisk when he had told him, the pre- 
ceding afternoon, that repair work would 
last a fortnight. In reality there had been 
very little to do; but he had thus put the 
Russian off his guard. Now the giant of 
steam thundered in the boilers. Led by 
Captain Skinner the crew had procured all 
the armament aboard, made a concerted at- 
tack on the guard, disarmed them in silence, 
and stored them below for safe-keeping. 

Even now Captain Skinner was on the 
bridge, calling down commands to his men. 
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The gangplank was taken in, the screw 
churned the waters, and the ship moved 
grandly out to sea. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
ESCAPE. 


THROUGH the long hours of that chill 

October night Captain Skinner drove his 
vessel down the island shore and south and 
east into the Inside Passage. He was mak- 
ing for an American port, there to turn over 
his furs, the runaway prisoner, and the Rus- 
sian guardsmen to the strong arms of Uncle 
Sam. 

Captain Skinner was taxing his engines, 
hoping to gain such a start on the company 
ships, which were sure to follow, that he 
could not be overtaken. No wonder the slow 
dawn found him standing on the bridge, 
looking down his long wake through a glass. 

A tiny gray cloud hung motionless just 
at the farther curve of the sea, and this he 
watched for a long time. To most eyes it 
would have been almost invisible; to any 
eye but one trained by the sea it would have 
had no definite meaning. Captain Skinner, 
however, understood only too well. He left 
his post and gave certain orders to the boat- 
swain. Then he went into his cabin where 
Jeff and Molly were waiting. 

His determined look stopped their talk 
and instantly fastened their attention. “The 
Resanof is after us,” he told them. 

“The fastest boat in the company’s fleet!” 

“Yes. Their flagship. Fitted out with 
Whitworth and Armstrong guns. She has 
half a knot on us in speed, on inside waters. 
That means she’ll overtake us some time 
to-night.” 

Jeff got up, and his head all but touched 
the cabin ceiling. He paused to smile into 
the girl’s white face. “I expected nothing 
else,” he said quietly. He had learned a 
great self-discipline in these last days. “I 
suppose you aren’t very much surprised, 
either, captain.” 

“T thought maybe something like this 
would happen, sure enough. We could have 
skinned all hollow the other Russian ships. 
The Resanof wasn’t in the harbor when we 
left. I guess she came in since.” 

“Ves. And she’s already overtaking us.” 
Once more he smiled to reassure the heart- 
sick girl, at the same time wondering that 
one of her basic strength should ever need 
his reassurance. He remembered how she 
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had reacted to every crisis they had met 
together, and he knew now that when this 
affair reached its inevitable climax, she 
would be one to lean on rather than to sup- 
port. “Cap’n, there is only one possible 
course.” 

“What is that?” 

“Give ’em the furs. It may be if we let 
them have ’em they won’t try to take me.” 

“But they will take you, anyway,” the 
girl cried. ‘““Don’t you see they will? They’ll 
be afraid that you’ll make trouble for them 
through the government if they let you get 
away. ‘That is the system, Jeff; you will 
be taken where there’s no chance of you 
making trouble for any one.” 

“Give up the furs,” Jeff repeated, “and 
if we can’t get out of it I’ll go back with 
them.” 

The man from North Carolina was not 
posing. He was in earnest, and he wished 
to be taken so. He had not conquered fear 
—fear is as much a part of the world as 
sunshine or rain or any other of nature’s 
devices—but he had declared what seemed 
to him the only possible thing to do, the 
only decent course for him to follow. 

‘We haven’t a chance on earth to fight, 
and you know it,” he went on. “They can 
stand off and hammer us to pieces with those 
long-range Armstrongs. It just means sac- 
tificing you and the lives of half the men 
aboard, without saving me. The thing to 
do is to let ’em take me, if we can’t bribe 
them out of it. Then you go on to Wash- 
ington and do all you can to get me free.” 

“You might be dead before then,” Skin- 
ner answered. “Just the same, you told the 
truth when you said there-was no use trying 
to fight. I don’t intend to fight. I’ve got 
another scheme—the only possible scheme 
under the circumstances. Jeff, we have to 
let you off.” 

“Of course. 
that.” 

“About noon we'll turn into the passage 
back of Upreanof Island—beyond Frederick 
Sound. Here is deep water and quiet, and 
we'll put you off opposite the mouth of the 
Stikine River, in that native skin boat we’ve 
got aft. It’s light and handy as a canoe, 
and I’ve told the bos’n to fill it up with a 
winter’s supplies—flour, rice, and other 
necessaries. You will have a rifle and plenty 
of shells for taking your meat, a few tools, 
a light camp outfit, and a wolf-skin robe. 
You should cross the flats into the Stikine, 


I should have thought of 
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and paddle or line your way up the river as 
far as you think best. Then go up some lit- 
tle tributary and make a camp. I don’t 
think they'll ever find you; they won’t see 
you get off, and when they overtake us and 
find we haven’t got you aboard I think 
they’ll just take the skins and never trouble 
to look for you. If they did look for you 
they wouldn’t know where to find you, be- 
cause they wouldn’t know at what point 
along these hundreds of miles of island and 
mainland shores we let you off. 

“This scheme’ll give you your best chance. 
Of course your skins are goners—unless a 
miracle happens—but at least you'll get 
away. I guess you won’t feel bad about 
them skins if you save your own skin, and 
that’s what it’ll amount to. You'll make 
out somehow for the winter, and meanwhile 
T’ll go below and state your case to the 
president. When we come up to look for 
you we'll come in a gunboat.” 

Molly got up, and now stood beside Jeff. 
“Tt’s the only thing, of course,” she told 
him. Then, turning with a mysterious look 
to Captain Skinner: “Uncle Dave, are you 
sure the men are putting in plenty of sup- 
plies?” 

“Sure. Enough to carry one person over 
the winter.” 

“There isn’t going to be one person. 
There are going to be two.” Her face 
flamed; they saw its light beyond that of 
the dawn; and she lifted her arms in a noble 
gesture. “Oh, do you think I can let him 
go alone!” : 

To Jeff Sharp, lost in his wondering 
thoughts, this was simply destiny. Some- 
how he knew, as’ well as she, that he could 
not go alone. There was no known rea- 
son why; it had just been ordained. He 
was pale, but his eyes glowed like lanterns; 
and he sensed the inexorable movement of 
events. 

“After all I’ve been through with him, do 
you think I could let him go alone?” she 
asked, turning first to one and then to the 


other. Her voice broke, and she sobbed and 
laughed in the same breath. “Am I to be 
thrown out like ballast? Besides—who 


would také care of him, if not me? Uncle 
Dave, he can hardly find his own clothes, 
much less find his way in the woods. Oh, 
of course I am going with him.” 

The captain eyed her, but he did not at- 
tempt to dissuade her. He had wisdom even 
beyond that of his long years. He glanced 
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once at Jeff, smiled at his bewildered look, 
and turned toward the door. ‘Yes, ma’am,” 
he replied, in a tone that Jeff had never 
heard on his lips before. Plainly it was 
something learned long ago and which had 
lingered in his body until this hour when 
it should again be fitting. In it was that 
assurance of strict obedience that was still 
the tradition of the sea; Skinner was not 
speaking as a master now, but as a seaman 
to his officer. “I'll go and see about it right 
away.” 

He turned and left the two together. Per- 
haps he was glad to escape from a scene 
in which his presence would only be an 
unnecessary complication. Jeff still seemed 
unaware of her. 

She glanced covertly into his face, and 
at last she stood before him and touched his 
arm. ‘You are not angry with me, Jeff, 
for being so forward?” she asked, her voice 
low as distant bells. ‘You know I have to 
play this thing through with you to the end, 
now I’ve started, and I could have waited 
forever and you wouldn’t have asked me to 

0.” 

“T couldn’t ask you to take such a risk 
—for me.” 

“T know you thought you couldn’t. That 
is why I had to ask myself. You couldn’t go 
alone, Jeff—you always must have some 
one to take care of you. It was either 
a case of speaking or staying here on the 
ship while you dropped off, and that couldn’t 
be. Jeff, the girls you like aren’t so bold, 
and they let you take care of them in- 
stead of taking care of you, but just the 
same I couldn’t hold back. You won’t hold 
it against me, will you?” 

“My God, Molly!” he cried fervently. 
“How could I hold anything against you? 
You’ve been my guardian angel, all the way 
through.” 

“Just the same, I know how you regard 
me.” A dim smile lighted her tender lips. 
“We'll be getting off, then—together.” 

“Ves.” Their eyes met with no evasion. 
“Tt’s a blessing I never deserved.” 

This was not just polite talk. He had 
told many chivalrous lies, in his short days, 
and many times he had concealed his true 
thoughts from this girl who now strained 
to read his every glance; but for once Jeff 
Sharp was speaking from his heart. In 
his hour of deepest humility he had received 
the highest honor ever paid him; and al- 
though he could not begin to understand, at 
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least he was ready to kneel at her feet in 
gratitude. 

She slipped away to make a few prepara- 
tions. Just before noon she rejoined Jeff 
on the deck. The boat of tough leather was 
loaded almost to the gunnels, now, and the 
- ship was drifting to a slow stop. When at 
last it floated easily on the tide the bidarka 
was lowered, and the two stood ready to 
climb down into it. 

“Good-by, you two children,” Captain 
Skinner said. The familiar grin was gone 
from his weather-beaten face; and some no- 
bleness upon it—still veiled from Jeff’s eyes 
—called forth Molly’s honored and honoring 
tears. ‘Take care of yourselves.” 

“We'll try to,” Molly replied with her old 
warm, wistful humor. “I don’t see how 
you’re going to run the ship without me.” 

But Jeff was in no mood for gayety, even 
though the laughter came through tears. 
“T'll take care of her,” he promised Captain 
Skinner. “I just want to tell you this——” 

“Veo.” 

“She will help me more than I-can help 
her, but I want to tell you that no harm 
will come to her while she is in my charge. 
Your niece will be safe in my care.” 

The master shook Jeff’s eager hand. “I 
know she will,” he assured him. Then, be- 
cause this scene was getting beyond him, 
he added slyly: “I’m not worried about that 
gal.” 

“Then good-by, cap’n!” said Jeff. The 
girl echoed the parting word. 

“Good-by—and don’t worry about me 
not coming back to look for you. You 
won’t, will you?” 

“No,” Jeff told him earnestly. “We know 
you'll help us all you can.” 

“We Americans has got to help one an- 
other these days, when so many people want 
to see us fall.” 

“Yes.” The man from North Carolina 
looked him in the eye. “We Americans must 
look after one another.” 


CHAPTER. XXVII. 


BIG EAGLE. 
INTO the mouth of the broad Stikine the 
two voyageurs guided their laden 


bidarka; and it was like starting anew into 
the river of life. Fugitives though they 
were, they meant to make the best of this 
canoe adventure, reconcile themselves to its 
hardships, and take all that uncertain pleas- 
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ure which is to be derived from close com- 
munion with raw, robust nature. At least 
this free journeying through pleasant wa- 
ter vistas was more pleasant than pacing a 
darkened cell. 

Both knew something about handling a 
canoe, but since Molly seemed to be the 
most skilled she took the stern seat. When 
the river flowed quietly they made their way 
by paddling; but a large part of the way 
the boat was “lined” up the bank—the two 
voyageurs walking along the water’s edge 
and pulling the bidarka by means of a rope 
fastened at bow and stern. When night 
lowered they pushed just far enough into 
the heavy timber to hide their supper fire, 
beside which they made a primitive camp. 

Almost after the first hour they were in 
the deep wilderness. They saw no other 
living things but the wild creatures in the 
water and on the bank: hair seal and water 
fowl, fur bearer and big game. On the 
frowning cliffs of near-by mountains the 
flocks of wild goats looked like minute 
patches of last winter’s snow; and often a 
surly, peevish, sulky old grizzly, fishing on 
the bank, looked at them with sullen eyes, 
no doubt resenting their intrusion into his 
fastnesses. Once they glimpsed that scien- 
tific curiosity, the glacier bear, and al- 
though they had <carcely reached the edge 
of the moose country they met on the fourth 
day out an old cow moose that was also a’ 
voyageur—swimming stanchly on some ad- 
venture across the wide river. This was the 
“backwoods” of which Jeff had often spoken 
with contempt—but that was before he had 
met it face to face. He would never scorn 
it hereafter. Before the end of the first day 
he learned that, compared to it, his proud 
strength was less than a leaf that the wind 
ravishes and hurls down. 

This was the spruce forest, unbroken ex- 
cept for its waters and the heights of snowy 
ranges. Here were wonders past any man’s 
imagining: gentleness and at the same time 
savagery; deep peace, and in the same 
breath the realization of never-ending war; 
desolation and eternal hospitality. He saw 
scenes of moving beauty: glaciers, cataracts, 
sequestered lakes, snowy peaks dreaming in 
the sun, hidden sloughs flashed over by 
wings of mallard and brant, rivulets creep- 
ing through ferns, a wooded sky line between 
him and a rising moon. 

He tasted of the hardships of the trail, 
the rough life that is the only possible life 
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in the wilderness. After paddling or pulling 
all day he knew what it was to make camp 
in the gray, bleak twilight; building fires, 
cutting fuel, spreading their canvas fly that 
was all they had in the way of a tent. He 
ate the rough food, much of it poorly cooked 
over the camp fire: laborer’s food, he 
thought it was, yet sustaining him in his toil 
and satisfying his strengthening body. 
When they made their permanent winter’s 
camp, almost a hundred miles up the river 
and a half mile back from its shore on the 
bank of a small stream, he knew the ardu- 
ous labor of cabin building. 

Molly helped him a great deal, but the 
heavy work naturally fell to his greater 
strength. He had to cut trees and float the 
logs down the creek to the selected site, 
haul them out on the bank beyond high-wa- 
ter line, then lift them into place. He 
made many mistakes, he was awkward from 
sheer inexperience, and the work which an 
experienced woodsman could have done in 
three days took him almost a fortnight. 
He had to hunt meat—the caribou and 
moose that thronged these more open for- 
ests back from the coast line—packing it on 
his back into camp; and to lay in fuel for 
the Northern winter which was surely en- 
croaching upon them. 

Trying though they sorvetimes were, these 
days in the wildwood were good for Jeff. 
From this far place he seemed to get a per- 
spective on all of life; and his standards 
underwent revolutionary change. Things 
mattered deeply that before were as noth- 
ing; and many things he once set store by 
were now as dust. He did not believe he 
would continue to deplore the absence of 
a vested nobility in America. Nobility, 
meaning exalted birth, would not count for 
much out here, when there were trees to fell 
and logs to lift and cabins to build. It 
was even possible that the nation governed 
by and for a hardy, industrious, adventur- 
ous rank and file was in some ways to be 
preferred to that where a cultured aristoc- 
racy sat comfortably on the necks of crushed 
and hopeless peasantry. It was a revolu- 
tionary thought, yet it haunted his medita- 
tive hours. 

He had never been proud of America. It 
was a backwoods nation, and even its oldest 
cities were but yesterday the haunts of 
wolf and deer. The mighty marching spirit 
that had made America was shut from his 
sight; and thus he had not been inclined to 
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appreciate the victories it had won. Now 
that he had cut a few trees himself he ex- 
perienced a healthy wonder at the vast areas 
newly cleared and sown to grain. He made 
at last a surprising discovery—that Amer- 
ica was rich and great purely because her 
eagle’s brood had made her so. 

He found himself regarding Molly in a 
new light. He no longer patronized her, 
nor did he measure her by any scale other 
than that of intrinsic worth. She had 
served him a long time, but now the hour 
of reckoning was at hand. Fully apprecia- 
tive at last of all she had done for him, 
he soberly concluded that it was now his 
time to serve—and this he did to the limit 
of his power. 

He was willing to work his fingers to the 


‘bone to add to Molly’s comfort, meanwhile 


trying to spare her all except the more pleas- 
ant tasks. He spared no pains to make 
the cabin comfortable for her, and in every 
way to prepare for the rigorous winter which 
was encroaching so swiftly upon them. He 
maintained a constant attitude of cheer so 
that she might be cheered, and his unvary- 
ing consideration and chivalry was actually 
a wonder—worthy of the best traditions of 
the South. In these passing weeks he did, 
indeed, pay some of the debt he owed her 
in the past, although he was not blind to 
the fact that her very presence here, be- 
side him in his hour of trial, was a cumula- 
tive obligation that never could be fully 
paid. On one occasion he risked his own 
life to hold her when she slipped on a steep 
mountainside. 

With the deepening cold and lengthening 
nights they knew a growing need of mutual 
service. The Northern wilderness is dreary 
and dark in the late fall, stricken by the 
threat of coming winter, and only by a fine, 
gay companionship could the two exiles 
escape its brooding mood. 

They learned to find manna in the wilder- 
ness, and to derive certain happiness from 
their sylvan home. The fear of capture by 
the Russians was largely past now. Since 
they had left the Ethan Allen they had not 
so much as glimpsed a human form; and 
naturally Jeff could hardly believe his eyes 
when, one chill November morning, he saw 
unaccustomed traffic on the broad Stikine. 

From the bank where he stood gaffing 
salmon for winter use he distinguished a 
black, moving speck far up the stream. At 
first he thought it was a piece of driftwood 
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—perhaps a treetop such as often floated 
by like a green-sailed ship—but flotsam does 
not hasten toward the sea with the aid of 
flashing paddles. Peering intently Jeff saw 
that it was a canoe manned by a single 
voyageur; and without waiting for further 
scrutiny he scrambled up the bank behind 
screening thickets. 

A wild animal could have scarcely found 
cover more quickly. Even in his few weeks 
here he had picked up something of that 
strange furtiveness that marks all denizens 
of the hushed woods, a power to drift away 
like smoke into the maze of light and shad- 
ows of the underbrush. Now he lingered 
out of sight, watching intently. 

The voyageur was plainly an Indian. 
White men do not as a rule race the salmon 
down the riffles with such slight effort; be- 
sides, his skin showed bronze against the 
long, blue sheen behind. Following the 
deepest part of the channel the boat swung 
in and approached within fifty feet of him. 
And now Jeff recognized the brown, aqui- 
line face past any possibility of doubt. 

“Big Eagle!” he called suddenly. And he 
stepped out on to bank so that the man 
could see him. 

Big Eagle started and whirled, but he 
did not snatch up his musket. He knew 
perfectly that the voice from the shore was 
not that of an enemy, simply because it 
issued from human vocal chords instead of 
from the may of a gun. He had offered a 
good target and it was the way of his foes 
to shoot first and speak afterward. He saw 
Jeff, and turning his canoe in a swift, grace- 
ful circle, he made a skillful landing just 
at the white man’s feet. 

“Heap fighter!” the Indian observed elo- 
quently. “Lick’m Roosian soldiers on Ko- 
losh Ryeka Trail.” 

“That’s right, Big Eagle! What in the 
world you doing here?” 

But the native was still absorbed in what 
seemed to him a miraculous meeting. “Big 
Eagle’s friend,” said he. “Where big, strong, 
skookem squaw?” 

“Molly? She’s back at our cabin.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
JEFF’S RESOLVE. 
ALTHOUGH the Indians are not usually 
a demonstrative people, Big Eagle’s joy 
at seeing Molly again was so apparent that 
it was almost embarrassing. These two had 
a bond of language; and she at once essayed 
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to find out what chance had brought him 
here. He spoke briefly at first, but at the 
girl’s eager question he went into a long 
explanation of some kind of which Jeff could 
not understand one word. And now the lat- 
ter found himself waiting with breathless in- 
terest for Molly’s translation. Something in 
her manner indicated that the native’s story 
was of extraordinary import to her. 

“This is the strangest thing,” the girl 
told him at last, with shining eyes. ‘Tem- 
pleton and Staritsa are up at a Hudson’s 
Bay post a long, long way on the river. 
He’s a bit vague as to how far, but he says 
it is almost a month’s journey from here 
upstream.” 

“They went up there searching for us?” 

“That would be the natural supposition, 
but Big Eagle says not. He says they 
weren’t searching for him, either—although 
he has been doing his trading at the same 
remote post. This is his home country, you 
remember. He tells me that when he 
brought in some water furs to sell, the men 
were at the post, and as soon as he got a 
glimpse of them he recognized them as two 
of the men in power at Sitka. He named 
Staritsa, and described the other as an Eng- 
lishman, Staritsa’s friend, so of course he 
means Templeton. He thought at first they 
were in pursuit of him, but when he inquired 
from his friends he found they had not 
even asked about him.” 

“Did they recognize him?” 

“He didn’t give them a chance to. He 
left at once to join his people, who have a 
summer village on the headwaters of the big 
tributary below—the Iskut, I believe they 
call it.” 

“Then what was their business up here, if 
they weren't looking for us or for him 
either?” 

“That’s the mystery. Big Eagle says that 
some men in red coats—English soldiers, of 
course—and some other big chiefs had come 
from afar to meet Staritsa and Templeton. 
They had many horses, and according to the 
accounts the natives told Big Eagle, they 
had come a journey of many moons—as 


many as Big Eagle has fingers. That 
doesn’t seem reasonable, does it?” 
A grim look overspread Jeff’s face. “It 


might easily happen—if they had come 
across country from Ottawa!” 

“He says they brought papers which the 
Indians understood were of great impor- 
tance, and these were given to Staritsa and 
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Templeton to carry back to Sitka. He said 
the parley was almost completed when he 
got there; and the men in the red coats were 
getting ready to start back—overland.” 

_ “Good! This thing is straightening out 
pretty well. It is astonishing how much the 
natives can pick up about white men’s busi- 
ness—they are a great deal like our serv- 
ants down below, finding out more than 
their masters know themselves. Molly, this 
man has let us in on a mighty important 
piece of news.” 

“What is it?” 

“That a certain treaty is going through 
between England and Russia—or rather be- 
tween the semi-imperial Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany and the Russian-American Company. 
Those men undoubtedly were messengers 
from high-up government officials in Ot- 
tawa, accompanied by soldiers, and Staritsa 
was sent to meet them as an agent of the 
Russian-American Company. The business 
was carried on way ouf here in the back- 
woods for only one possible reason.” 

“Secrecy?” 

“Perhaps, but mainly, safety. They 
wanted to travel in Canadian territory all 
the way to avoid any risk of being inter- 
cepted and their documents taken away 
from them; a possibility if they went by 
way of sea. Of course they weren’t looking 
for us, or for Big Eagle either. We are 
small fry compared to this.” 

“A treaty that concerns—America?” 
Molly asked, somewhat breathlessly. 

“Of course—ultimately. It is of very 
great concern to America who gets control 
of the great northwest end of the conti- 
nent. That treaty, Molly, will decide the 
ultimate ownership of Alaska. It was the 
thing I was sent up here to check.” 

The girl’s eyes opened wide. “And you’re 
too late!’ she cried. Her manner indi- 
cated that Jeff’s affairs were her own. “The 
treaty has gone through?” 

“Molly, I don’t think so—yet. Neither 
Staritsa nor Templeton could possibly have 
had authority to sign such a document as 
that would be—one a secret agent, and the 
other a confederate of Karl without official 
position. I think likely they were empow- 
ered to state the Russian company’s terms, 
and probably they reached an agreement 
with the agents of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 

‘pany, but certainly the document has to go 
down to Sitka before the deal can be closed. 
Certainly Karl and Prince Maksoutof will 
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have to sign it, one as part owner of the 
company and the other as governor of the 
province; and I wouldn’t wonder if it would 
have to be carried to St. Petersburg.” He 
paused, his thoughts too engrossing to per- 
mit speech. “Of course Karl would have 
come except for his wound—and if he had? 
In that case, I wouldn’t feel so sure the deal 
was not already closed and the treaty 
signed. Perhaps that bullet { sent into his 
side will yet make history!” 

“It is a renewal of the treaty of 1839, of 
course,” the girl remarked. ‘I’ve heard 
something about it.” 

“Yes, only more comprehensive in char- 
acter. Molly, there’s no use of my keeping 
Seward’s instructions from you any longer: 
you have guessed part and the time has 
come to tell you the rest. You are sure this 
native cannot understand English?” 

“Not this kind of English. He can’t fol- 
low you, possibly.” 

“Good! You know, by the treaty of 1839, 
the Hudson’s Bay Company had leased all 
south of Cape Spencer on the mainland. 
This treaty has expired, and in renewing it, 


“undoubtedly the two companies have joined 


hands for the exploitation of all of Russian 
America. It is to be trapped by Hudson’s 
Bay agents, settled by English citizens, 
and of course the province will soon be an 
English province by right of settlement. 
England wants it to complete her American 
possessions and give her a full sweep on the 
three oceans. America doesn’t want Eng- 
land to have it, for many reasons, one of 
them England’s attitude during the war; 
and for equally many reasons, wants it and 
needs it herself. But if that treaty goes 
through before February 1st America won’t 
get it. On that date the czar will authorize 
the sale of the province to the United States 
government, provided that the Russian- 
American Company does not renew their 
charter in the meantime. If the company 
makes this profitable deal with England they 
will renew the charter, harsh though it is— 
and our chance to own Alaska will be gone 
forever. 

“Now let us suppose what would happen 
in case that treaty should be intercepted 
somewhere between the post where it was 
put in Staritsa’s hands, and Sitka—in other 
words, somewhere on this river. The Eng- 
lish officials have already started back, over- 
land, and they could not be overtaken. In 
a very few weeks—possibly days—the win- 
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ter will close all travel in the mountain 
regions, at least until the snow is packed. 
The possibility suggests itself that even if 
Staritsa and Templeton lost the treaty itself 
they could go on into Sitka, report in gen- 
eral the terms agreed to, and the Russian 
company would get a renewal of their char- 
ter from the czar on the expectation of get- 
ting the British to sign up again in the 
spring. But this would be risky business. 
Things might look entirely different in the 
spring, and the Hudson’s Bay Company 
would have Karl and his crowd just where 
they want him. He would be bound to a 
charter which would ruin him and the com- 
pany too, unless Hudson’s Bay Company 
helped him out. 

“I must atimit, however, that Karl might 
do that very thing: sign up with the idea 
of rewriting the treaty with Hudson’s Bay 
next spring, provided he is aware of their 
terms. The only sure way the deal can be 
blocked would be that Staritsa and Temple- 
ton should become snowed in for the winter, 
and unable to get back to Sitka until after 
February. In that case, Karl and Mak- 
soutof would have no way of knowing what 
terms had been agreed to, and they would 
have to wait till spring to renew their char- 
ter with the czar. The latter, suspicious of 
Karl and some of his other agents and want- 
ing to let go of a province he can’t protect, 
will in the meantime sell out to America. 

“There will probably be a lot to this 
agreement which is not down on paper, but 
which Staritsa carries in his head. That 
makes it all the more important that he re- 
port personally to Kar]. I think the terms 
concern ultimate betrayal of the czar to Eng- 
land, not to mention other points not meant 
for the liberal monarch’s eyes. Molly, if 
you and I wanted to-do a great thing—per- 
form a service for America that will be ap- 
preciated a hundred years from now far 
more than it can be appreciated now, or any 
time in the near future—we would see to it 
that the treaty never arrived in Sitka!” 

Molly’s eyes spoke as plainly as the ring- 
ing words with which she answered him. 
This was a universal language—the chang- 
ing, welling light in her eyes—and the dusky 
Indian grunted, wondering at this white 
goddess from beyond the forests. “Then 
what can be your answer?” she asked. 

“Wait, Molly. We must see where we 
stand. We can’t look at the natives’ side 
of the case—the fact that with England to 
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protect the Russian-American Company 
against the czar they will be exploited as 
they never were before. We can’t look 
from the czar’s point of view either—that 
Karl undoubtedly is planning to betray him. 
We must only look from America’s side. Are 
we justified in descending to force to stop 
that treaty?” 

“England didn’t hesitate to commit overt 
acts against us when the Union was jeopar- 
dized. Privateers fitted out in England 
didn’t hesitate to stop our ships. The Brit- 
ish government is no friend of ours, Jeff, 
with the exception of a few liberals like 
Gladstone and the queen herself. I don’t 
think what you propose need rest heavily on 
your conscience.” 

They brooded a while on this. Remorse 
showed no more in Molly’s lovely face than 
in the bronzed, weather-beaten countenance 
of her companion. The Indian grunted, 
darkly stirred by what he read in their 
eyes. 

Molly seemed to be waiting for Jeff to 
speak. She clasped her hands, perhaps only 
to hold them from entreating him, and her 
look was one of such intense anxiety that it 
was akin to terror. It was as if her whole 
world hung precariously on the thread of 
his next few words. 

He reached his hands, finding hers. Their 
pulses leaped together as if in united pur- 
pose. “It’s destiny, Molly,” he told her in 
hushed tones. “This chance has come to 
me to atone for all my folly! We’ll see to it, 
my girl. Molly, we’ll see what can be 
done!” 


CHAPTER XXIX,. 
THE TRAP. 


Moy and Jeff spent the next few days 
making detailed arrangements for the 
entertainment of Staritsa and Templeton 
when they should come gliding down the 
river. In Big Eagle they had an ally not to 
be despised, strong as a bull, crafty, and 
faithful to the death; but even with this help 
they were three against four, and they must 
overcome this disadvantage by strategy. 

“We must separate them before we make 
our attack,” Jeff explained. “It’s our best 
chance. We must think of some way to 
separate the canoes.” 

Molly made no suggestion at once, but re- 
peated the message to Big Eagle. He 
grunted derisively. He saw no use in such 
tactics. 
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“Maybe lay on bank. Current swing’m 
in close. Shoot’m in canoe!” 

Certainly Big Eagle had the idea, the 
primitive and therefore the natural idea, as 
Jeff had to agree on looking the matter 
squarely in the face. But civilization had 
reached above this. He shook his head, 
smiling. 

“If we could only decoy the two white 
men away from the Indians,” the girl said 
thoughtfully. ‘We could, if we had the 
right kind of excuse——” Her words trailed 
off, simply because the intentness of her 
thought precluded articulation. Presently 
the dreamy luster left her eyes, and she was 
seen to grope with her finger ends down 
into the pocket of her jacket. Apparently 
satisfied, a little, sly pucker at her lips con- 
veyed an idea of quaint humor, peculiarly 
her own. “Jeff, I believe I see a way to 
separate them. I think of a bait they can’t 
refuse to take. Jeff, what is the prize 
Staritsa is working for?” 

“T suppose—Alaska!”’ 

“Yes, but what does he want to get out 
of it himself? He is not altruistic by a long 
way, or patriotic either, and I understand 
he followed Karl out here partly to escape 
a scandal he was involved in, partly to re- 
coup broken fortunes. Jeff, the thing he 
wants is—gold.” 

“Yes. I suppose we all want that.” 

“Good fishermen used to tell me that the 
best bait is the particular kind of bait that 
the fish are feeding on. We should work 
the same principle in catching men.” She 
paused again, and a little thoughtful line 
hovered on her clear brow. “My friend, I 
believe I see the way to win.” 

In a few words she confided her plan. 
Much of its success depended on Big Eagle. 
Molly took it upon herself to coach him in 
his part, making him go over it again and 
again until he was perfect in it. Dissimula- 
tion is a natural gift of savage peoples—as 
every one knows who has seen some of the 
more picturesque native pageants—and the 
bronzed Indian seemed to take real pleasure 
in the enterprise. In the first place, Big 
Eagle had debts of his own to pay. In the 
second, these two white people were among 
his lesser gods. They had won from him 
that strange adoration which members of 
other races sometimes bear to the whites— 
not often seen, but as inexplicable as the 
unquestioning love that a noble dog bears 
his master. 
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The hill just back of the camp com- 
manded a view of the long azure curve of 
the river, and here Big Eagle watched for a 
distant glimpse of two canoes. To a white 
man this kind of sentry duty would have 
been almost intolerable—the long hours of 
waiting with only the trees and the chill No- 
vember wind for company—but the Indian 
thrived on it. Inexhaustible patience is a 
noticeable trait of the American aborigine, 
simply because it is a essential postulate to 
the success of savage methods of hunting— 
and so still the native crouched, his eyes 
fastened on the sheen of the distant river, 
that he seemed an appurtenance to the land- 
scape; and the little, restless, furtive woods 
people went about their hillside occupations 
without heeding him. Sometimes Jeff or 
Molly relieved him, and since there was no 
occasion for watching after nightfall—the 
voyageurs would certainly camp on the shore 
at night—he found the post quite to his 
liking. 

The fifth afternoon after his arrival he 
saw what looked like a pair of ducks swim- 
ming on the farthest curve of the river. His 
quiet eyes peered from under his lowered 
brows until their wings flashed in the wan, 
winter light; then he turned and ran silently 
as a wolf down the hill to Jeff’s camp. The 
white man saw him coming and guessed his 
tidings, but because he had glimpsed some- 
thing of Indian psychology he sat quietly at 
the door of the cabin. 

“They come,” the native began in evident 
excitement. “Big Eagle see ’m.” 

Jeff looked up steadily into the bronzed 
face. ‘Is that so, Big Eagle? That means 
we'll have to get busy.” He puffed once 
at his pipe, yawned, and quietly knocked 
the ashes on to the ground. 

This little mummery-was exceedingly good 
for Big Eagle. It steadied him; and in- 
deed, so susceptible are the savage peoples 
to suggestion, that some of his master’s 
self-control passed to him. “Big Eagle go 
now—get in canoe?” he asked. 

“Yes. You know your part. Big Eagle, 
if the ruse doesn’t work—if they won’t come, 
Big Eagle, what you do?” 

“Tip’m canoe. Play didn’t mean to. Act 
like help pick’m up white mans. Tip’m other 
canoe.” 

“That’s the idea. We'll be there to help 
’em out of the water when they swim ashore. 
They will swim to our bank because they'll 
be close to it. However, I don’t think you'll 
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have to tip 
rt 

Big Eagle did not follow this, but Molly 
swiftly translated. The native then turned 
and trotted away down toward the river, 
cool and able to handle his part. Molly at 
once procured her revolver and strapped it 
on her slim waist, while Jeff got his rifle. 
They were ready for their work. 

“Tt will take fifteen minutes more, at 
least, before they’ll get into shouting dis- 
tance of Big Eagle,” Jeff said. “Perhaps 
we shouldn’t let him start down so soon. A 
long wait might play havoc with his nerves.” 

“Don’t worry about Big Eagle,” Molly 
assured him. “He'll do his part. Amy 
nervousness he shows they will attribute to 
fear. They know he’s a runaway from 
Sitka; treachery is the last thing they’ll 
think of.” 

“Good! Just the same, Molly, there’s 
some risk. There is some risk even if he 
does do his part and lead them up to us. 
You never know how two men are going to 
react even to such a situation as this: They 
might open fire.” 

The most friendly, cheerful smile danced 
into her face. It was not just at her lips— 
a feigned smile, to encourage him—or was 
it merely a message of tenderness. It was 
in her eyes and her raised brows; she had 
smiled with something like joy in their mu- 
tual adventure, perhaps even in anticipation 
of a great patriotic service that was in their 
hands to do. He glimpsed her gay, brave 
soul as never before. He sensed her great- 
ness, never to lose faith in it again. “They'll 
wish they hadn’t, if they do,” she told him. 
“Tf I see one of them reach for a pistol 4 

“T know, Molly. We have taken every 
precaution for safety.” 

“For my safety,” she corrected him. 
“You are taking the only possible risk.” 

“Something might happen to either of 
us,” he persisted, “and that’s the reason, 
Molly, that .before we go into this thing I 
have something to tell you.” 

There was only a glimmer of her-smile 
left now, a wistful and childlike fragment; 
and the profundities of mortal nature which 
were thus revealed—the fact that her mood 
now could be compatible with her intrepidity 
of a moment before—moved him to won- 
der. “What is it, Jeff?” 

“Tf this thing goes through—the way that 
we want it to go through—I want you to 
know that you will get all the credit. You 


the canoes. You know your 
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are the hero of this affair, all the way 
through. It has been your influence, more 
than anything else, that has put me on the 
right track at last. It has been your brains 
and your courage and your inspiration that 
have held me up.” 

“But what could I have done alone! A 
woman can’t make a lone struggle, Jeff; 
there always has to be some one to fight 
for, if she is to go on. A woman can’t 
fight for a principle, Jeff, unless it has per- 
sonal meaning for her. g§Vhere would I have 
been without you?” 

“We have only a moment now, before we 
make this last, big play,” Jeff went on. “No 
one can tell how it will turn out, so I want 
to tell you—only I can’t tell you—what 
these weeks with you have meant to me. 
You’ve made life worth living again. You’ve 
given me a theme to fight for. You have 
put some of your own ideals in me. And 
most of all, you have blessed me with the 
finest companionship, the dearest loving 
kindness that I ever thought to find in this 
world. I’d go on my knees to you, if it 
would do any good, to beg forgiveness for all 
of my folly toward you. And no matter 
what happens from now on, I’ll never cease 
to bless you and worship you. From now 
on my life is yours—to do with what you 
will.” 

He could not tell more than this—with 
words. Yet the shine in his eyes spoke vol- 
umes, and his arms, widening to let her in, 
were eloquent. For a certain time they 
stood thus, lost to the world that wheels in 
space, swept through the vault of heaven on 
a dream world of their own, glorified by that 
old mystery which—beyond the reach of 
doubt or scorn—proves godhead to lost, 
lonely human souls. He felt her heart puls- 
ing against his own. He knew the sweet- 
ness of her lips. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
JEFF STRIKES. 


EN Staritsa rounded a long bend in 

the river into a stretch of almost still 
water, he saw what seemed to be a native 
fisherman, drifting slowly down about a hun- 
dred feet from shore. The Russian was not 
greatly surprised, and not in the least 
alarmed. A few native trappers plied their 
lines through this Stikine country, selling 
their furs to far Hudson’s Bay posts, but ex- 
cept when poisoned by lye concoctions sold 
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by outlaw traders they were not in the least 
hostile. He glanced toward his rifle—just to 
know where it was in case he needed it—and 
drifted down toward him. The native was 
facing downstream and apparently did not 
hear the soft sound of the paddles. 

It now became apparent that Staritsa’s 
complacency was entirely justified. Instead 
of proving a menace the native was plainly 
terrified by the white men who had paddled 
up behind him. Evidently he did not see 
them until they were within a few yards of 
him; and his subsequent conduct could 
hardly be misinterpreted. He started, then 
seized his paddle as if in a desperate effort 
to escape. 

The white men behind him were able to 
follow his mental processes with entire ease. 
Plainly he realized that flight was impossible 
—that at this close range he would be 
promptly shot down with the white man’s 
revolver—so he threw himself on their 
mercy. They saw him raise both arms in 
token of surrender. 

“What’s the matter with the fool?” Tem- 
pleton called to his friend in the foremost 
canoe. He directed the native in the stern 
to let his craft drift. ‘“Hasn’t he ever seen 
a white man before?” 

But now Staritsa was not heeding Tem- 
pleton. He was listening keenly to the 
broken sentences uttered by the obviously 
terrified savage whose canoe now floated 
within twenty feet of his own. As he was 
speaking in the bad Russian commonly used 
by natives in Russian America, Templeton 
of course could not understand. 

The native was begging Staritsa not to 
shoot, and was promising to yield without a 
fight and permit them to take him back to 
Sitka. They had pursued him far, but he 
had given up at last; and if they would be 
merciful he would violate no more of the 
company’s commands. 

Staritsa opened his eyes, then turned to 
Templeton, whose curiosity had been quick- 
ened by the unintelligible talk. “He thinks 
we’re after him,” the Russian explained in 
English. He studied the bronze face. “Tem- 
pleton, I have seen this man before. I be- 
lieve he’s a runaway from Sitka. By 
Heaven, I know him! His name is Big 
Eagle—or something of the kind—and he’s 
the fellow who tried to send a protest 
through to the crown. I have a notion to 
arrest him and take him back with us.” 

But now he had occasion to listen even 
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more carefully to the native’s broken Rus- 
sian. It appeared that the latter was offer- 
ing some kind of a bribe for immunity, and 
bribes were particularly in Staritsa’s line. 
And now an expected gleam between his 


’ eyelids and a curious look of strain about 


his lips and’ in his deep facial lines told 
Templeton that this conversation was de- 
cidedly worth hearing. If Jeff had been 
present instead of somewhere out of sight 
on the shore he would have had cause to 
remember Staritsa’s eyes when he had 
looked at a thousand sea otter, piled in sav- 
age magnificence in the ship’s hold. For 
a moment he hesitated as ‘if reluctant to 
make explanations to his friend, but pres- 
ently recognized the need of his codpera- 
tion. 

“Can either of our two men understand 
English?” he asked, turning to Templeton. 

“You know they can’t. At least, not more 
than an occasional word.” 

“We’ve run into a marvelous piece of luck, 
I think. This man is frightened nearly to 
death—I told you he supposes we came up 
here in pursuit of him—and he says if we 
will let him go he will enrich us both. He 
tells me that in these weeks he has been a 
fugitive he has been living a few hundred 
feet back in the brush, and ‘has found 
gold—tons of gold, by the way he describes 
it. It is apparently the free gold, and al- 
though he has small idea of the value of 
such a find as this he describes, to me it is 
an argument for the truth of his story. Cer- 
tainly he believes it himself.” 

“You think it’s worth investigation?” 

“T am forced to think so. He wants us 
to come and see for ourselves. He says a 
third will go to each of us if we let him 
go free—and you know, my friend, what 
that means.” 

“A third means half, in this case.” 

“Tf I am not a fool or a child! I think 
it will be wise to look into this matter, 
Templeton.” 

Big Eagle was speaking again now, and 
the Russian took pains to listen. Big Eagle 
would show him a sample, perhaps, to prove 
that his story was true—such yellow dust 
as might have clung to his clothes. With 
Staritsa’s permission his hand groped in- 
side his buckskin shirt, and drifting near 
with his canoe, he put a minute object in 
the former’s outstretched hand. 

“What is it?” Templeton asked. 

The Russian peered intently at a small 
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piece of yellow metal about the size of a 
match head, cupped in his palm. His hand 
shook as he gave it into his friend’s keeping. 
“What do you say it is?” 

“A nugget, of course. A small one—but 
surely a nugget of pure gold.” 

“No chance for a mistake?” 

“None. A man may see many things 
that he thinks might be gold. When he sees 
gold, he knows it. Where in the world 
could he have picked it up, man? This will 
be the biggest thing that ever happened to 
us. You don’t doubt that it’s gold, 
Staritsa?”’ 

“T know it to be gold, and there must be 
more in the same pot. It will mean a fear- 
ful rush up here when the truth comes out. 
Tell your man to shove into shore. We 
can take time to investigate this. thing.” 

The mine was only a few hundred paces, 
Big Eagle told them, so no attempt was 
made to pitch camp. The canoes were left 
at the river’s edge. The native was pre- 
pared to suggest that the two canoe men 
be left behind to mind the cargoes—on the 
plea that he disliked to take them into his 
confidence as to the location of the mine— 
but no such suggestion was needed. Until 
the gold was definitely in their hands the 
two white men had no intention of sharing 
with any one the knowledge of this incred- 
ible windfall. 

“We might be able to get you a pardon, 
if the mine proves rich enough,’’ Staritsa 
“ told Big Eagle as they walked in single file 
on a bear trail which led through the woods. 
“You find out, Big Eagle, that you could 
not possibly get away. We have followed 
you a long time, and we overtake you at 
last.” 

Templeton knew those quickening suspi- 
cions that curse men in the presence of gold, 
and demanded a translation of Staritsa’s 
remark. “I was merely assuring him that 
he has been our quarry for a long time—to 
prevent any possible perception of the real 
truth,” Staritsa explained. “We wish him 
not to become suspicious.” 

It was mutual. Big Eagle, fired with his 
masters’ purpose, hoped that the two men 
behind him would also refrain from any 
untoward suspicions. 

There was no need to fear. They could 
hardly walk fasf enough along the trail. 
They were not given time to notice suspi- 
cious circumstances, much less to dwell upon 
them. Jeff’s strategy centered about the 
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idea of one swift, telling blow, and the dis- 
tance to the native’s “mine” had been made 
purposely short. About two hundred yards 
from the river the trail touched the bank 
of a small stream, and here, in a small rift 
in the underbrush, stood a smoked cooking 
rack about which were strewn a few pieces 
of camp equipment, some fuel, and other 
signs of a native establishment. Muttering 
earnestly, Big Eagle picked up the iron ket- 
tle that was evidently his only piece of cook- 
ing ware, and carrying it ¢0 the creek, partly 
filled it with sand and gravel. This he 
washed, as if the kettle were a gold pan. 

He was very deliberate about it, exceed- 
ingly careful. Staritsa and Templeton 
watched him with fascinated interest. Raw 
gold makes men mad far more than moon- 
light ever did; and the strain was beginning 
to tell on these two silent, breathless spec- 
tators. 

Soon almost all the gravel was washed 
out. He knelt down to examine his wash- 
ings. One on each side, the white men knelt 
also, craning their aristocratic necks to see 
into the kettle. 

It was at this instant that Staritsa had 
an acute feeling of discomfort. It grew 
upon him, and he glanced uneasily across 
the stream. He found the black eye of a 
rifle barrel looking squarely into his. 

A tall figure stood on the opposite shore, 
with a rifle pressed against his shoulder. He 
and his friend were snugly and comfortably 
covered. 

“Put up your hands and don’t make a 
sound,” Jeff Sharp told them. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
THE NUGGET. 


[F Staritsa had any desire to ask questions 

he quickly smothered the impulse. The 
voice behind the gun had cautioned him not 
to make a sound of any kind, and there was 
an unpleasant possibility that it was in 
earnest. The rifle, he noticed, shook not 
at all. The eye behind it gazed along the 
line of sight with no wavering or evasive- 
ness whatever. The voice had a rasping 
note which grated upon Staritsa’s fine sen- 
sibilities. 

His arms went quickly into the air. Tem- 
pleton, never a fool, made the same gesture 
Neither man so much as paused to grope 
into the kettle to make sure it was empty 
—quite empty, if the truth must be told. 
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The native, however, made no sign that he 
was disconcerted by the turn events had 
taken, and made no effort to comply with 
Jeff’s request. He did, however, step around 
behind the two white men, feel over their 
bodies for weapons, disarm them, and lying 
close to the ground so not to interfere with 
his master’s bullets in case the affair reached 
the shooting stage, put cords about the an- 
kles of each man in turn. This done, he 
tugged at Staritsa’s arms, indicating that he 
wished them lowesed, but the young noble- 
man continued to hold them stiffly up as if 
they were frozen there. It was only when 
Jeff gave the word that he permitted them 
to be drawn behind him and tied. 

This did not mean that Staritsa was, in 
every sense, a coward. Undoubtedly under 
certain circumstances he would take his 
chance with the rest. His actions now were 
guided by but one thought; that this man 
behind the gun owed him various debts of 
hatred and evil which he was likely eager to 
pay. If he, Staritsa, misunderstood any 
of Jeff’s commands, if he hesitated for one 
instant to comply with them, the latter 
would have an excuse to pay in full. 

He was not inclined to call out. Never 
Jeff’s enemy in the sense that Staritsa was, 
Templeton was a gentleman of many sport- 
ing instincts, but he also concluded to re- 
main silent. He had an unpleasant idea 
that the rifle would interrupt any remark he 
should attempt to make. 

Big Eagle tied his arms and then pre- 
vented any further danger of outcry by slip- 
ping a gag into his mouth, tying it firmly 
behind his head. Staritsa was likewise si- 
lenced, and then they were laid side by side 
in the grass. 

As yet no one had taken the trouble to 
tell them what was to be done with them. 
Staritsa thought that the impulse behind the 
attack was surely vengeance; and it was no 
wonder that his heart quailed and his life 
stream was chilled and repressed. The win- 
ter clouds spreading overhead were no more 
cold and white than Jeff’s face; the tall, 
dark spruce no more calm, inexorable, and 
impassive than this bronze-skinned native 
who swiftly, deftly tied his bonds. Temple- 
ton had only the vaguest theories to account 
for these strange happenings, so he lay 
quietly on the earth and awaited develop- 
ments. ‘ 

It now appeared -that there was a third 
conspirator w" se presence neither man had 
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guessed. Molly stepped out of a thicket 
just behind, and at the sight of her revolver 
Templeton was increasingly glad he had not 
attempted resistance. Now with her help 
Jeff searched Staritsa’s person. 

In a leather case they found a sheet of 
parchment, bearing the seal of Hudson’s 
Bay Company. Glancing over it assured 
them beyond any possible doubt of its true 
nature; it was the treaty between the great 
English and Russian companies which, if 
permitted to become operative, would de- 
stroy any hope of American possession of 
Alaska. 

“Tt is even more drastic than I thought,” 
Jeff said. These were the first words be- 
tween himself and the girl since they had 
emerged from ambush. “Its terms would 
have justified a renewal of the Russian com- 
pany’s charter with the czar, and surely it 
would have ultimately made Alaska an Eng- 
lish possession.” 

“And it will be an American possession, 
now!” the girl exulted. 

“Tf all goes well. But we must make no 
mistakes, Molly, if our plan is to succeed.”. 

Jeff now read the treaty carefully, famil- 
iarizing himself with its few paragraphs. 
Then, striking a match, he gave the parch- 
ment to the flames. 

“Am 1 doing the right thing?” he asked 
Molly, as the blue flame crawled across the 
sheet. 

“According to the best we know,” she 
answered quietly, the fire reflecting in her 
eyes. Her tone showed she was deeply 
moved; not often the case with this strong 
heart. “That’s all we can hope to do. 
Right and wrong are far beyond us.” 

Staritsa was still afraid for his life, and 
his mind was far from the burning script; 
but Templeton stirred in his bonds and a 
dim, subdued half gasp escaped through the 
cloth of his gag. The ratification of this 
treaty meant much to him. Men in high 
circles had promised him great rewards if 
he should see it through. Now this back- 
woods diplomat whom he had scorned had 
beaten him at his own game. 

When the paper was destroyed and its 
ashes scattered on the damp earth Jeff was 
ready to take the next step to win Alaska 
for his country. “I’m going to take off your 
bonds, Staritsa,” he sai@, “then you will 
walk with me down to where you left your 
canoes. You will give certain orders to 
your natives—and since this lady going 
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with us understands every language you un- 
derstand, it would be wise to give only the 
orders that we tell you-to give. In my 
pocket I shall carry a cocked revolver, and 
it will be pointed at you every second. If 
you make one suspicious movement, if you 
play false with us in the least detail, I shall 
press the trigger without waiting. I shall 
not take pains to be sure. Your life is not 
so valuable to me that I’d feel like taking 
a chance. Besides, your men would not try 
to save you. They are friends of Big Eagle 
and they will join with us if we ask them 
to:? 

Searching the Russian carefully for any 
weapon which they might have overlooked, 
Big Eagle took off his bonds. Jeff mean- 
while stood back, guarding with the re- 
volver. Then leaving the Indian to guard 
Templeton, the two Americans walked their 
prisoner down toward the river. 

He was a docile captive. Any warlike im- 
pulse that quickened within him was speed- 
ily quelled when he remembered the revolver 
muzzle, pointing through the cloth of Jeff’s 
pocket. He walked out on the river bank, 
and standing at Jeff’s side, obeyed his orders 
like a soldier. 

“We are not going on,” he said in the 
vernacular. “New business has come up 
which keeps us here. When I have paid 
you, you will go back to your people on 
Upreanof Island and remain there until I 
come for you, which may be four moons 
from now. If in the meantime any Musco- 
vite asks of us, you will tell him that the par- 
ley with the red coats came to nothing, and 
that we are off on a new track. Otherwise, 
still lip is wisdom, and the less you talk 
of us the greater your reward when we meet 
again.” 

The natives apparently were prepared for 
any sort of madness on the part of their 
employers; perhaps there had been similar 
revolutionary changes in program earlier in 
the journey. Their brown faces scarcely 
changed expression. Stolidly they went to 
work to load certain of the supplies and the 
two white men’s personal possessions in one 
of the two canoes. A few minutes later they 
boarded the other of the two crafts and pad- 
dled away down the river. 

They progressed with that steady, tireless, 
mile-speeding stroke of the native voyageur, 
and although Molly followed them with her 
eyes, not once did she see them turn to 
look behind. 

8A—POP. 
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Staritsa was marched back to join his 
friend, and both captives were firmly but not 
uncomfortably confined. The former was 
given leave to speak, now, but apparently 
he could think of nothing worth saying. Per- 
haps he had talked himself out on the night 
of Jeff’s arrest. Templeton spoke a few 
words at intervals, and his tone showed that 
he bore little resentment toward his captors. 
Although bitterly disappointed and deeply 
chagrined, he seemed to feel that the game 
had been played according to the rules, and 
that the secret agent from America was sim- 
ply a smarter man than he had taken him 
for. He was a diplomat of all schools—a 
secret-service man who knew the code—and 
he would make no complaints. Besides, he 
was an Englishman. 

Jeff commented on this attitude later the 
same evening, when the cabin hearth was red 
and Big Eagle stood guard over the pris- 
oners. “They are sportsmen, those fel- 
lows,” he observed, speaking of his race 
brothers across the sea. ‘“We’ll have to 
hand ’em that—even fellows like Templeton, 
in the game for himself more than for Eng- 
land, and personally unscrupulous and dis- 
honest. Molly, I think our relations with 
England will be different as the years go 
by—when they are willing for us to domi- 
nate the New World, themselves content 
with supreme power in the Old. I believe— 
I feel sure—that when England has more 
of a popular government than she has now, 
when peers count less and just people count 
more, she will be America’s first friend. It 
was her governing classes, not the people, 
who wanted to see the Union destroyed. I'll 
try to look out for Templeton’s comfort 
when we send him into his winter quarters.” 

His hand groped and found hers. The 
ruddy light showed her almost-hidden smile 
and shone into the amazing blueness of her 
eyes. Her hope leaped like the flame. 

“Of course you'll be kind to him,” she 
said thoughtfully. “I am only afraid you’ll 
be too kind to Staritsa, now he is in your 
power. Jeff, did you ever dream that the 
thing could end like this?” 

“Tt isn’t ended, yet. You can be sure that 
Templeton still has hopes of turning the 
tables on us. If no unexpected develop- 
ments occur between now and February— 
the expiration of the time limit granted the 
company. by the czar—we’ll win; but it is 
too soon to say for sure.” 

“T don’t see how you can help but win 
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now. Surely you won’t let those men 
escape.” 

“Not a chance, Molly. The guard that 
will be put over them never relaxes vigi- 
lance and is the safest in the world—Old 
Man Winter!” 

“T should say that the only danger now 
is a personal danger—to-us. We're not 
home yet. Karl will be wild for vengeance 
when he learns you’ve tricked him.” 

“Y’m afraid he won’t take it kindly, sure 
enough. But Molly, what do you mean by 
saying ‘you?’ Why don’t you say ‘we?’” 
A sober look, ineffably dear to her, hov- 
ered about his lips. “For that matter, why 
don’t you say ‘I.’ We’ve been going on 
your brains all the way through.” 

The pressure of her hand was suddenly 
intense. ‘That isn’t true, Jeff,” she told 
him earnestly. “I only thought of the trick. 
Women are especially good at thinking up 
tricks—we have a tricky streak in our minds 
—but usually it takes a man to put them 
into practice. I couldn’t have possibly out- 
witted Staritsa without your help; that is 
the truth, Jeff, if I ever told it.” 

His sober mood passed and he grinned 
widely as he recalled the day’s strategem. 


“Molly, that tricky streak of yours will 
probably win Alaska for America. They 
swallowed hook, bait and sinker. But 


there’s one thing you haven’t taken the trou- 
ble to explain to me, and at first I was re- 
solved I wouldn’t ask. I thought maybe I 
could figure it out for myself: I wanted to 
take credit for that much brains, at least. 
But Molly, I just can’t get it. It pains me 
to inquire—but where did you get that lit- 
tle nugget?” 

The girl’s shy smile touched certain re- 
sponsive chords in his heart until now un- 
guessed; and he beamed like a schoolboy. 
“Are you sure it was gold, Jeff?” 

“If it wasn’t it was the best imitation I 
ever saw. I would swear it was a nugget.” 

“Well, I suppose I could call it a nugget. 
Jeff, it was real gold, sure enough, and 
when I saw how mystified you were I just 
couldn’t help but try to play on your curi- 
osity. Now I’m almost ashamed to tell you 
where I got it.” 

“Surely you didn’t find it?” 

“Well, in a way. Jeff, do you remember 
that awful toothache you nursed me through 
one night?” 

“T fancy I won’t forget it.” 

“Well, that nugget was the filling.” 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 
KARL AGAIN. 


"THE next morning Jeff and Big Eagle 

started downriver with their prisoners. 
Jeff sat in the stern of the skin boat, pad- 
dling and guiding, and Staritsa was per- 
mitted to help the boat along with his rather 
awkward paddling in the bow. Since the 
nobleman’s feet were securely confined, he 
was not in the least inclined to rock the 
boat and escape from his captor by swim- 
ming. Templeton, comfortably but securely 
confined, paddled in the bow of his own 
canoe—left by the natives the previous day 
—and Big Eagle guided from the stern. The 
winter was impending, so they did not loiter 
along the way. Traveling early and late, 
they reached the mouth of the Iskut in a sin- 
gle day’s travel, and camped on its green 
bank for a short rest. For four days there- 
after they paddled and lined the boats up 
the wild waters of the Iskut, fetching up at 
last at the fall fish camp of a small tribe 
of friendly Indians. 

Five days’ delay would have brought them 
ta too late for the success of Jeff’s plan. 
The natives were even then breaking camp 
preparatory to going into winter quarters 
beyond the mountains. At this point Jeff 
gave the prisoners into the complete charge 
of Big Eagle, at once turning back toward 
his cabin where Molly had been left alone. 
There was no need to concern himself 
further about Templeton and Staritsa. He 
had left them in safe hands, and Sitka would 
know them no more, at least until spring. 

They were to go with the tribe into win- 
ter quarters, and since the ranges would 
soon be overspread with thirty feet of soft 
snow, they could not readily retrace their 
steps until the late-winter winds crusted the 
drifts and reopened the passes. Big Eagle 
had plenty of men to help guard them—na- 
tives who looked up to him as chief—but 
the white captives would require little 
guarding after the great cold closed down in 
earnest. As Jeff had hinted, the white sea 
could maroon a man beyond any hope of 
delivery. The natives were told to feed and 
care for them, and when the day and night 
were again of equal length, to turn them 
loose. 

The winter was advancing swiftly now; 
and Jeff raced it back to Molly. The four- 
day climb to the fish camp was retraced in 
one day with the Iskut’s surging waters be- 
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hind him; and traveling light he made phe- 
nomenal time up the Stikine toward home. 
Only the great river’s depth and power kept 
it open now to the easy passage of his craft; 
the shallow, glittering woodland pools had 
died, their sweet vivacity repressed by the 
dour frost; and the little rivulets flowed 
under gray ice. Every night the Great Cold 
encroached farther onto the land. 

One bitter twilight he saw his familiar 
landing through the softly falling snow. 
Paddling swiftly the boat soon touched the 
shore. The snow-laden branches of the un- 
derbrush lashed at him as he trotted up the 
dear, familiar trail—as if they hated him 
and resented his safe arrival and it had been 
the wood gods’ plan to snare him in some 
distant covert and still with frost the red 
rivulets of his veins. The gleam from an 
open doorway guided him home; as it would 
always lead him through the forest and the 
night. And now he saw Molly, standing 
waiting. 


Winter had little terror for the two exiles 
in the rude cabin in the Stikine. The fire 
was bfight in the hearth, they had abundant 
food of a rough, coarse, but healthful kind, 
and their companionship was known and 
tried aforetime. On snowshoes or skis, fab- 
ricated rather clumsily by their combined 
efforts, they tasted all the rough joys loved 
of old by a hardy Northern people; they 
‘hunted wild game, eating the meat and 
sewing the skins into garments; they trapped 
the fur bearers; they tracked the small, shy, 
forest people over the snow. When the bliz- 
zards swept the land or when they were tired 
of forest adventure they had pleasant, com- 
fortable hours before their cheery hearth; 
and they knew hushed nights of wonder and 
mystery. . 

The river became a hard road to walk 
on, and the late-winter winds blew off the 
snow and left it glare ice, on which a sled 
moved almost of itself. The nights length- 
ened and the twilight lingered long under 
the trees; but the tide slacked and changed, 
and they began to grow long again. Neither 
of them dreamed that the weeks could fly 
so fast. It was no wonder that the calcula- 
tions Jeff made one clear morning of sunlit, 
glittering snow were a revelation to them 
both. 

He came to table for breakfast with some- 
thing on his mind: Molly had learned to 
interpret the sparkle in his black eyes and 
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the grave, rather boyish wonderment in 
plain sight about his lips.. Presently he 
smiled at her, and she walked about the 
table and stood at his chair. ‘Molly, have 
you any idea what day this is?” he asked, 
solemnly. 

She puzzled a moment. “It must be late 
in January.” 

“Tt’s the sixth day of February, that’s 


what! I’ve just been counting the notches 
on my calendar. Molly, what does that 
mean?” 


“Tt means you have won. It means Alaska 
is ours.” 

“T think so, Molly. Unless some unfore- 
seen thing has come up, the Russian com- 
pany’s time limit in which to renew their 
charter has expired, and the Russian min- 
ister is on his way to Washington, authorized 
by the czar to sell Alaska to” us. I don’t 
doubt but that the deal is practically set- 
tled, by now.” 

“Tt is a great victory!” she told him sol- 
emnly. 

“Yes, I think it is,” he agreed thought- 
fully. “Just the same, Molly—there won’t 
be any firecrackers shot off, or flares lighted 
on the streets of Washington. Alaska means 
very little to most of our people. They 
think it is just an iceberg, and will probably 
call Seward a fool for buying it. But we 
know, don’t we, Molly?” 

“A territory equal in size to the original 
thirteen States! Surely they won’t make 
light of that.” 

“They won’t know any better; but they’ll 
find out in time. Molly, posterity will be 
mighty glad we own Alaska. It is a new 
land for us to tame. It is a frontier to go 
to—to try our thews on—when the rest of 
the continent is fenced and under the plow. 
We are a pioneer nation, Molly, as you once 
told me yourself. We can’t cage ourselves 
up in cities if we are going to maintain the 
breed; we must have a mountain to climb, a 
trail to follow, a new horizon to beckon us 
on. If the old daring, fighting, mastering 
strain is to survive, there must be something 
to dare, a foe to fight, a new world to mas- 
ter! The restless ones~must have a far 
country, Molly—and Alaska is the answer.” 

“T suppose it will be a long, long time 
before it comes into its own.” 

“A century, perhaps. In the meantime 
Sitka will probably almost die away. As 
you say, Americans are not spoilers; and the 
great fur-bringing system that made Sitka 
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will pass away with the departing Musco- 
vite. But Sitka will be born again when 
the home makers come to stay. 

“There’s one thing more, Molly, that I 
don’t believe Seward has given much 
thought to: that Alaska can be America’s 
great playground. There are thousands 
upon thousands of square miles of territory 
that will never grow wheat and can never 
support a dense population. Here the rivers 
will always swarm with trout, the water- 
fowl will fly in flocks to blacken the sun 
over the marshes, and the moose and bear, 
caribou and sheep will roam at will in the 
forests and the ranges. These things are 
worth more than gold, Molly; never doubt 
that for a minute. We are naturally an ad- 
venturous people, a race of hunters who 
perish if kept, too long indoors; and here we 
can find our recreation. I think that in this 
we may find Alaska’s greatest value.” 

It transpired that Molly made no imme- 
diate answer. These two had _ reckoned 
without their host if they had dreamed that 
their Alaskan affair had run its course. As 
Jeff’s earnest, ringing tone trailed off both 
quickened to a subdued sound just outside 
the cabin door. It was not the way of wild 
beasts to come so close, even in this land 
where man had not yet proved mastery. The 
pack had fed well and ranged far from the 
pungent wood smoke; the dour old grizzly 
slept deeply in a distant cavern. Jeff turned 
to get his rifle from its rack of caribou 
horn; but he was to miss the feel of the 
trusted steel. The door suddenly opened. 

A bearded soldier in the winter uniform 
of a sergeant of the Russian army stood on 
the threshold. His squad stood with ready 
rifles behind him. 

Karl’s wound smarted still, and even here 
his hate had found its way. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
THE CZAR! 


EFF glanced toward Molly for guidance 
—a frequent act of late—and her smile 
told him not to attempt resistance to the 
foe. He nodded in token of surrender, and 
the sergeant, uttering a guttural command 
in his own tongue, came in and quietly seized 
his weapon. He took the rifle from its 
rack, and he did not overlook the heavy 
revolver in the holster suspended on the 
cabin wall. He was evidently a thorough 
soldier—a picked man—for from Jeff’s belt 
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he slipped the hunting knife which might 
have other uses than quartering game. 

Meanwhile Jeff waited quietly for what 
might befall. At no time since they had met 
was he more keenly conscious of the girl’s 
presence, or more thankful for it; in hours 
like these she proved her worth. Molly had 
filled the breach before now, and she was 
not through yet. 

“T wish we had your precious nugget now, 
Molly. The chap looks as if he might be 
bribed.” 

“Never mind, Jeff. They must have 
come with dog teams, so we’ll get a free 
ride down to Sitka, anyway.” 

Such seemed to be the program, with- 
out aggravating delay. This Muscovite 
proved an expeditious fellow; and since the 
morning was yet young he made immediate 
preparations for departure. He signaled for 
the two to procure their wraps and a few of 
their more esse.itial supplies, and to prevent 
accidents slipped a pair of loose wristlets on 
Jeff. Calling in one of his men to guard 
the prisoners, he stepped out and ordered 
up his dogs. 

“Can this lad talk English, you think?” 
Jeff said to the girl. 

“Try him and see.” 

Jeff addressed the man, but his stony look 
indicated either that he failed to understand 
or that he obeyed implicitly the old-time 
military order concerning conversation with 
prisoners. To be safe Jeff stepped to Molly’s 
side and spoke in an undertone. “Slip our 
little file in your pocket, if you can,” he in- 
structed. ‘We may get a chance to get 
away during the night.” 

“T will, but it won’t do us the least good,” 
was the whispered reply. ‘They could track 


-us anywhere in the snow, and overtake us 


with their, dog teams.” 

She spoke cheerfully. Jeff appreciated 
her good spirits; but at the same time he 
wondered if she fully realized what this 
arrest meant. The Ethan Allen was not in 
the harbor, waiting to fly with him. But 
this time the Veva JI. might be ready to sail 
again. ; 

The dogs were driven up to the door and 
the strength and size of the teams indicated 
they had been imported from far in the in- 
terior. In a few minutes the entire party 
was under way, down the wide, glass road of 
the frozen river. 

Karl was plainly eager to greet his guests, 
as every arrangement had been made for 
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a quick trip. They were not to walk, as 
is usually necessary in traveling long dis- 
tances in the North, but were given seats 
on different sleds, each with a single guard. 
The teams started off at a running pace, 
leaving the pack sleds and the remainder of 
the squad far in the rear. Except for the 
fear that burned him the winter journey 
would have been the keenest delight to Jeff, 
and surely no mode of travel in the known 
world could compare with this, experienced 
now for the first time. It was a most novel 
and invigorating experience; the sled swing- 
ing behind the long, running pack, ice 
shod; the air cold and thin and preter- 
naturally clear; the winter forest whipping 
by. If Molly had any fear she certainly 
did not show it. Of course she was merely 
trying to encourage Jeff, but the way her 
. voice rang when she called back to encour- 
age his somewhat slower team, and her 
laughter on the wind that swept over his 
head seemed so real that it actually embit- 
tered him. 

They were to make the trip in three days’ 
run, unusual time indeed for such a dis- 
tance. Two supply depots had been estab- 
lished at intervals between the cabin and 
the river’s mouth, winter camps made, robes 
provided for the prisoners’ beds, food cached 
for the dogs and fuel cut for roaring fires. 
These things had been done purely to ex- 
pedite the journey, yet they added materi- 
ally to the comfort of the captives. It 
was also true that the guards were fairly 
courteous and considerate, not by Karl’s 
orders but probably in spite of them. In- 
deed it was highly improbable that Karl had 
relented sufficiently to order fair and de- 
cent treatment toward the prisoners; but 
the men. were average, kindly peasants and 
a rigorous system had taught them particu- 
lar respect for people of Jeff’s apparent 
caste. However, they obeyed strict orders 
as far as maintaining vigilant guard. 

When they reached the second supply 
camp—after two days’ hard journey—Jeff 
again broached the idea of flight. “We 
might slip out after they leave us for the 
night, and with a long start we could pos- 
sibly get clear away,” he whispered to Molly 
in the darkness of their tent. “You know 
we are close to the mouth of the Iskut. We 
could follow up the river on the ice and 
cross the mountains to the Indian encamp- 
ment where we sent Staritsa and Temple- 
ton. I know approximately where it is, and 
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the snow on the range is probably passable 
by now, even without snowshoes. It would 
be a long chance, I know; but any chance 
is better than none at all.” 

“You couldn’t possibly make it without 
snowshoes, Jeff,” was the answer. “I know 
the snow is packed and crusted by now, but 
even if it would hold you up, you’d give 
out before you could ever get across.” 

“You don’t think there’s any chance?” 

“A good chance for immediate death— 
that’s all. It is a long, long way, Jeff; and 
men can’t travel these winter woods without 
supplies and equipment. They would catch 
us before we ever got started. If they didn’t 
catch us, we'd perish of hunger and cold be- 
fore we could ever find that native village.” 

“A man can stand more than you ever 
dream, if he has to. That village is some- 
where on the headwaters of the Nass River; 
and we might be lucky enough to run into 
it. Molly, do you think Karl means any 
harm by you?” 

“No. I’m not important enough to harm. 
I’m not afraid for myself.” 

“You don’t seem very much afraid for me, 
either. Just the same, Molly, I put no 
trust whatever in Karl, and I don’t believe I 
would feel too secure. Except for this I’d 
leave you and try to slip away to-night. It 
is plain you won’t come with me.” 

“T couldn’t let you go, even if you wanted 
to,” was her answer. “I couldn’t let you 
throw away your life on such a reckless 
chance.” 

“But you admit it is a chance—and I 
don’t see how I have any kind of a chance 
if we go to Sitka. Of course I wouldn’t leave 
you—if you’d beg me to—but just the 
same it is the only possible hope for me.” 

But the girl was stubborn. “It’s the 
slimmest kind of a hope, at best. Jeff, you 
must stay and help me.” 

This was so unlike Molly that Jeff was 
amazed. Evidently she had no real con- 
ception of the fate that awaited him. Hope- 
less, more or less embittered, he turned from 
her and sought the oblivion of slumber. 

The party started on in the dawn, taking 
advantage of the river ice past the mouth of 
the Iskut and almost to the sea. When the 
warm breath of the Japan current began to 
make itself felt, the sleds were drawn up on 
the snowy river bank, and at a much slower 
pace guided between the trees down to the 
beach. Here a boat was waiting to take 
them on to Sitka. 
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In the afternoon of the next day they 
stepped again on the dock of the old Rus- 
sian town. No courteous princes stepped 
down to meet them to-day; and among the 
few loiterers on the dock Jeff did not recog- 
nize a familiar face. Molly appeared to be 
more fortunate: as he waited for the guard 
to march him away he saw her approach a 
man in uniform—plainly a soldier from the 
garrison, at present off duty—and speak to 
him in a quiet voice. He immediately turned 
and left the dock, and though Jeff was mys- 
tified, the time did not permit an explana- 
tion. The guard stepped to his side and 
at once escorted both himself and Molly up 
the hill to the ygovernor’s house, historic 
Baronof Castle that had seen the beginning 
of Jeff’s adventure and now would doubt- 
less behold its end. 

Evidently he was to hear his fate at once. 
It appeared that Prince Maksoutof was ab- 
sent from the city, but he had not left his 
chair unoccupied. Count Yanovisk was 
present to take care of routine matters, and 
erect and handsome in the governor’s place, 
the fountain head of Alaskan law, was 
Baron Karl, last seen when Jeff had left 
him injured on the dueling field. 

He had made a startling recovery. Karl 
was wholly his picturesque self. His pale- 
ness seemed more likely the effect of quick- 
ened emotions rather than the aftermath of 
his long confinement; and it actually be- 
came him. He bowed to Molly; and now, 
as Jeff looked him in the face, he had the 
bearing of supreme triumph. This was 
plainly a long-awaited hour. 

“Well, Sharp, we meet again,” he began in 
his not ungraceful way. 

“Ves, Baron Karl. Under not such pleas- 
ant circumstances, however, as the last time 
we met.” 

“That was quite a triumph for you,” Karl 
observed. At this point he glanced toward 
an officer who was just entering the room, 
but it was apparently an unexpected call 
and did not long divert his attention from 
Jeff. The latter recognized the officer as 
Colonel Semanof, in command of the garri- 
son; and since he sat down quietly to wait 
his chief’s leisure, his business appeared to 
be of no great urgency. 

“Quite a triumph,” the man in the gov- 
ernor’s chair repeated. “I suppose you felt 
you had risen high, to have shot down 
Baron Karl. You were even more self-con- 
gratulatory when you escaped from prison. 
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What must your triumph have been when 
you successfully blocked our treaty with 
Hudson’s Bay Company—and through 
them, with England—I cannot imagine. 
The backwoods American certainly moved 
into great company.” 

“So the treaty is blocked, then?” 

“The czar has just notified us of his in- 
tention to sell all of Russian America to 
the United States. I think this news will 
undoubtedly keep you cheerful during any 
disagreeable situation in which you may find 
yourself in the future. You have had many 
signal triumphs, Sharp, and it will be a 
great pity that we cannot watch your further 
progress.” 

“T am to go away?” Jeff asked. 

“Rather speedily, I fear. The captain 
of the ship is impatient -to sail. Your af- 
fair is just one of many. which we wished 
to clear up before America occupies the ter- 
ritory. No, I am afraid I have seen the 
last of your great exploits, my friend.” 

“Before I go I will gladly give you an 
opportunity to see one more.” 

This shot went home. The vein at Karl’s 
temple throbbed and leaped; and for a mo- 
ment he actually forgot the dim echo of a 
smile that until now had lingered about his 
clean-shaven lips. This room was full of 
listening people: Yanovisk, Semanof—pro- 
viding the latter’s meager knowledge of Eng- 
lish permitted him to understand—NMolly, 
who smiled into his eyes, and various under- 
secretaries. Karl was a proud man, secure 
in his strength; yet he could not answer this 
challenge as in former days. There are cer- 
tain limitations to every man’s courage, and 
this was his. Their last meeting had taught 
a bitter lesson. 

“An affair of honor is impossible, between 
you and me,” was his sober reply. “A duel 
must of a necessity be fought between peo- 
ple of something like equal rank and similar 
traditions; thus each can be fairly sure 
that the guns are loaded—and the caps con- 
tain powder. I have tasted enough of your 
kind of dueling, my friend.” 

“You were simply hoist by your own 
petard, Karl, and you know it.” 

“We will not discuss that further. My 
friends realize the truth, and what you say 
will not likely change them. We are wast- 
ing time; we must get to the business in 
hand. You will have time in plenty later 
to dwell upon these matters. Sharp, you 
have won from us many things. We sup- 
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posed you were in your own country, out of 
our reach; but fate has put you in our 
hands at last.” 

“The Ethan Allen escaped, then?” 

“A fog came up and we lost her among 
the islands. We supposed that you were 
aboard her until a story leaked through from 
Upreanof Island of your capture and murder 
of Staritsa and Templeton—a story I was 
able to piece out from the most meager de- 
tails. Although the truth reached us too 
late to save Alaska, at least we can collect 
a certain measure of payment from you. It 
helped console us for our loss to learn you 
were still in easy reach.” 

“We did not kill Staritsa and Templeton. 
They are at present in a winter village on 
the upper Nass River, and will return later 
in the spring.” 

“Ves” 

“That is true, as I stand here. I owed 
Staritsa something better; but Americans 
are not dogs, to tear a victim when he is 
down.” 

“This is very good news for us, but I 
fear it will not change your fate. 
has not occupied Alaska yet, Sharp, and will 
not for some weeks. Our law is still su- 
preme. We still have power to take care 
of you; and the report that goes to Washing- 
ton of your deeply deplored and mysterious 
absence will never be questioned. If it is 
questioned there will be no one to answer. 
I will be in a far country where I may not 
readily be found. You will be given a num- 
ber—over there—and of all living beings, I 
will be the only one to know what name cor- 
responds with that number. Partly through 
your efforts we have lost Russian America. 
Now you are to lose your very name. Per- 
haps thus we may teach a peasant not to 
interfere in the concerns of his betters. The 
guards may lead you out now, and _ to- 
night they will put you aboard the ship. 
Special guards will see that there will be 
no further jail breaking. We bid you fare- 
well—to Alaska.” 

The full meaning of this sentence silenced 
Jeff; yet Karl was not to go unanswered. 
In the little, moving pause following his 
words of hate, a clear voice reached him 
from an unexpected quarter. An amazing 
clear voice, it was; not loud, but remark- 
ably penetrative in the hushed room. 

“He is not to go at once, Baron Karl,” 
this voice said. 

Karl turned to find Molly’s clear eyes 
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looking straight into his own. He did not 
know why this glance disconcerted him in 
a way never previously experienced; and 
why dark forebodings, mysterious as a dis- 
tant cloud, bore heavily upon him. “What 
are you saying?” he demanded. “Do you 
dare question my order?” 

“T question a great deal more than that,” 
was the girl’s reply. “Mr. Sharp is not go- 
ing to Siberia; never think for a moment 
that he is. I believe, Baron Karl, that dur- 
ing your dictatorship out here Colonel 
Semanof has been directly under your com- 
mand, and his troops have put your com- 
mands into effect. Colonel Semanof is here 
to-day to see to it that a higher law than 
yours is obeyed, one that no one here dares 
disobey. He will agree with me that you 
never made a greater mistake than to think 
this American citizen would go to Siberia in 
chains!” 

Her voice had a ringing tone of convic- 
tion not easy to mistake; and her eyes 
flashed and warm waves of color came and 
went in the higher curves of her cheeks. 
Karl stared at her, then turned to the chief 
officer of the garrison. ‘What are you 
doing here, Semanof?” he asked in Russian. 
“I did not tell you to come.” 

“T was told to come in the name of our 
royal master,” was the reply. “I know noth- 
ing else.” 

“You will know in an instant,” Molly told 
him emphatically. The conversation was 
now unintelligible to Jeff, but to his amaze- 
ment Molly seemed not only to follow it but 
to take part in it. “Colonel, I have some- 
thing here that is of interest to you to 
tread.” 

She produced a small folder of black 
leather, and from this she drew a folded 
sheet of parchment. Semanof’s wondering 
eyes glanced down the lines. 

There was only a paragraph or two writ- 
ten on the sheet, but their effect upon this 
quiet soldier was instantaneous and sensa- 
tional. His heels snapped together with an 
audible click, and with a stiff gesture he 
held out the paper for Molly to take. As 
soon as her fingers closed upon it, his right, 
hand went up in a rigid salute; and he held 
the position without a tremor until Molly 
spoke certain quiet words which Jeff did not 
comprehend. 

Karl was not such a fool as to misunder- 
stand; yet he smiled wanly in his place. 
For all his iniquity this Russian nobleman 
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was a man of iron. “It must be a most 
interesting document, Semanof,” he ob- 
served. “I can’t help feeling curious——” 

“Tt is an order dated June 1, 1866, com- 
missioning the bearer, Mary Forest, as his 
majesty’s special representative in this ter- 
ritory, with authority superior to that of the 
governor and all other agents, and subject 
only to imperial countermand,” Molly ex- 
plained. “It supersedes all previous edicts 
and commissions heretofore granted in Rus- 
sian America.” 

“You have certainly been a long time 
bringing it to the light,” Karl remarked 
pleasantly. No look or tone hinted at his 
realization of certain downfall. “May I 
ask who signed the document?”’ 

“The czar!” 

At that name every man in the room was 
on his feet. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
JEFF MAKES A SUGGESTION. 


Alt this did not make very good sense 
to Jeff. He felt that he was making 
some sort of a show of himself, standing 
with round eyes as if he had lost his wits. 
He simply could not adjust himself to this 
extraordinary situation; and which was dou- 
bly unfortunate, Molly was at present alto- 
gether too busy to explain matters to him. 

It appeared that she had to give certain 
directions to Semanof, Yanovisk, and other 
high officials of the company as to the gov- 
erning of the province until America could 
take possession. Prince Maksoutof, still a 
trusted friend of Alexander II., was to re- 
tain nominal control of the province, and 
since he had escaped from Karl’s dominance, 
no one anticipated misrule. Semanof, sub- 
ject at last to a higher law than Karl’s, 
would remain in control of the garrison, 
while his former dictator would go to Rus- 
sia to face the charge of treason. 

Indeed, the tempered light of early eve- 
ning lay over the town before Molly and 
Jeff had a word alone together. 

At last they walked side by side up Lov- 
er’s Lane—the Governor’s Walk—and Molly 
explained everything to Jeff’s satisfaction. 
“You see, Alexander II. was suspicious of 
Karl and his crowd,” she told him. “The 
Russian company had fallen into evil ways, 
due to the rise in power of a little group 
of men headed by Baron Karl and Staritsa; 
and the czar knew—or believed—they were 
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playing fast and loose with him. As you 
know, he wanted to sell Alaska to America 
—for various reasons—but pressure was 
brought to bear upon him and he gave the 
company until February 1st to renew their 
charter. He feared that Karl would betray 
him in connection with the proposed treaty 
with the English company; and when I left 
St. Petersburg last summer he instructed me 
to represent him personally in his American 
possessions, so if it became necessary, I 
could oppose Karl and counteract all his evil 
works. 

“T was told not to exert my authority, or 
even to reveal it, until I was forced to do 
so. You can see why: Karl would have car- 
ried on his activities under cover instead of 
in the open and he would have certainly 
rushed matters in closing the deal with the 
English company. I didn’t want to reveal 
my true position until their time limit had 
expired, and Karl had shown his true col- 
ors.” 

“T suppose you are a subject of the czar, 
instead of an American,” Jeff commented in 
a somewhat regretful tone. 

“Jeff, did you ever hear of Thadeus 
Forest?” 

“I remember his name. A statesman of 
some sort, wasn’t he? I don’t remember 
just what he did.” 

“He was our ambassador to Russia, some 
years ago. It is strange you never con- 
nected me with him.” 

“You are his daughter, of course.” Jeff 
smiled, and she knew that some of his hu- 
mor prevailed in him again. ‘Molly, you 
needn’t ever be surprised at any of my 
omissions. I’m just a very common and 
ordinary variety of fool!” ~ 

“The present czar became attached to me 
when I was a child at the Russian court,” 
Molly went on. “He always liked me, called 
me Pouschka, rode and talked with me, and 
had a surprising lot of confidence in me. I 
have continued a friendship with him ever 
since, and trusting me a great deal—much 
more than I deserve—he asked me, when I 
left St. Petersburg last summer, to take this 
post out here, to protect his interests all I 
could against Karl and his friends. He told 
me I could do it as well as any man he 
knew, and was less likely to waken suspi- 
cion. Mr. Seward was aware of my appoint- 
ment, and knowing you—better than you 
know yourself—he sent you up here too. 
He knew you could help me and I you.” 
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“Tl admit you have helped me, but I 
can’t remember that I’ve been any great 
help to you—except to get in scrapes for 
you to get me out of,” Jeff commented. “I 
suppose I was told to sail on the Ethan 
Allen because you were on it. You are no 
more relation of Captain Skinner than I 
am. Instead of the niece of a humble sea- 
man you are the daughter of a great man, 
an ambassador from America!” 

“You are not looking at the matter quite 
straight, Jeff. That has been the trouble; 
you have been inclined to do some of your 
thinking in circles. You must not assume, in 
America, that the niece of a humble man 
cannot be the daughter of a great one. Here, 
‘thank Heaven, lies America’s greatness! 
You must not suppose that a cobbler cannot 
be the brother of the president. The United 
States is neither Russia nor England; it is 
the land of poor man’s hope, and I pray it 
will ever be. Greatness can come from any 
environment in our country. David Skin- 
ner does not happen to be my own uncle, but 
he is my mother’s uncle, and I have always 
been proud to call him that. He is the kind 
of skipper who in the War of 1812 made 
it unhealthy to stop and search our ships— 
the kind who overthrew the Barbary pirates 
when they had the whole world cowed.” 

“His ship was never out of order at all, 
I suppoSe. He kept it in Sitka for any use 
you might have for it.” 

“Tt wasn’t very seriously damaged, that’s 
certain. Jeff, instead of muttering in your 
throat you ought to be jumping up and 
down with joy to think that he got away, 
that day in the inside passage. Those skins 
are as safe as if they are in a bank.” 

“Of course I know what it means to me. 
I hope I’m a patriot at last, but at least 
I’m human, and I’m only too glad to take 
the spoils of war. It means more than 
you perhaps realize; reéstablishment of a 
home I loved, in my own country. We peo- 
ple in the South know what home love is.” 

“T know you do, Jeff,” the girl told him 
softly. “I believe I know how you feel.” 

“T want you to tell me one thing more, 
Molly—something you’ve kept from me a 
long time. I know why you kept it—you 
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didn’t want me to be under any more ob- 
ligation to you than I already was—and 
I’m sure, now, and have been sure a long 
time, that you know the real explanation. 
How did it happen that Karl got the empty 
gun, and I the loaded one, that day on 
the Kolosh Ryeka Trail? I don’t believe for 
a moment that Staritsa got them mixed in 
their case.” 

“No.” The girl smiled into his eyes. “He 
was very careful. Indeed, he was alto- 
gether too careful. That was what wakened 
my suspicions.” 

“What did you do?” 

“T kept my eyes open, Jeff. I wanted to 
come with you especially to watch out for 
treachery. I saw him holding the case like 
a basket of eggs, careful not to turn it about 
in his hands, and I was sure he meant a cer- 
tain pistol for you and a certain one for 
Karl. Just to be sure I walked close, and, 
watching my chance, simply turned the case 
around on the ground.” 

“There is just one thing I want dis- 
tinctly understood,” Jeff remarked after a 
significant and very pleasant pause. “When 
you are the mistress of my house, I want 
you to forget that you are a capable and 
industrious Yankee and become—just a 
sweetheart. Hereafter I want to run things 
to suit myself. When there is something to 
be done, in the future, I want to be the 
one to do it. I expect to be the important 
member of our household.” 

“So you shall, Jeff, so you shall.” She 
kissed him without warning. “You have 
been the important one all the way through, 
Jeff, my dearest. I just suggested things 
to you.” Her tone now became serious. 
“Except for you, the big things we have 
tried to do up here would have never come 
to pass, and that is truth if I ever spoke it. 
Up there in the woods you came into your 
own.” 

“Just the same, I want to make a few 
suggestions from now on—by my own self. 
I suggest now that you walk straight into 
my arms and do just what you did a moment 
ago.” 

She obeyed—like the dutiful wife she soon 
would be. 


More of Edison Marshall’s work will appear in future issues. 
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The crooked land promoter reads the future—in a sign. 


a flat-topped office desk; Henry 
Hardick, rancher, and Wilkinson 
Barry, land promoter. 

The clothes of the rancher were dusty, ill 
fitting, and showed signs of long wear; his 
lean and tanned face was thrust forward, 
his deep-set eyes flamed with an intensity 
in keeping with his taut body and clenched 
hands; seamed and stained hands they were, 
heavy worked, now lying on the desk top 
outthrust toward the comfortably seated 
Wilkinson Barry, land promoter. From Mr. 
Barry’s ‘necktie with its florid stick pin to 
his light-tan shoes there was no suggestion 
of apparel long worn; about his heavy figure 
there was no tenseness; over his pink, 
smooth face ran a series of light smiles. In 
his prominent eyes, however, there was a 
glinting look wholly at variance with these 
smiles as he continued to take in the man 
opposite. 

“But I’m telling you,” said Henry 
Hardick, “that the land won’t grow a thing.” 

“And I’m telling you,” retorted Wilkinson 
Barry, “that that don’t mean a thing to 
me.” 

The stained and seamed hands of Henry 
Hardick grew a little tighter gripped. 

“The land won’t grow wheat. I’ve tried 
it. It won’t grow alfalfa; I’ve tried that. It 
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won’t grow fruit trees. 
thing.” 

Wilkinson Barry tilted farther back in his 
desk chair, put finger tips together, and set 
the chair to slow rocking, his sparse, light 
eyebrows slightly raised as his prominent 
eyes continued to look through and beyond 
the dusty figure with the clenched hands. 

“Then I guess,” said Wilkinson Barry, 
“that you’d better go back to house paint- 
ing.” 

A wild surge of color flamed in Henry 
Hardick’s cheeks. He half raised his fists, 
then dropped them. It was plain that he 
was fighting to hold himself. He snapped 
his head up, then down. 

“When you sold me that place a year ago 
I was so sick of the twenty-year-long smell 
of paint that I was ready to buy any sort 
of land, and that’s just the sort of land 
you sold me. I wasn’t wise enough to ranch- 
ing then to know that all the new irrigation 
in the upper part of the valley would raise 
the water table down my way so as to drown 
out my land. You were.” 

Mr. Barry’s pink expanse of features con- 
tinued to be rippled with light smiles. His 
eyebrows raised themselves just a little 
higher. 

“You've got all that put down in writing, 
I suppose?” 


It won’t grow any- 
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The angular form of the man across the 
desk almost writhed. 

“You know I haven’t. You know I haven’t 
got a thing, except a deed to fifty drowned- 
out acres and a lot of promises of help that 
you’ve peddled me from time to time. You 
know that I’m at the end of my rope and 
haven’t any money. That’s why I’ve come 
to you, like one white man to another; that’s 
why I’m asking you to lend me the money 
to put in a ditch at the lower end of the 
land to drain it. I'll pay it back as soon as I 
can, God knows I will!” The doubled fists 
unclasped; the work-bent fingers grew 
straight. “Or you put it in. It ain’t for 
me altogether. You know that that new 
project that you’re opening up to the east 
of me, even though it is higher ground, will 
get flooded out sooner or later, and unless 
you drain it Whoever buys of you will go 
to smash like I have done. Now I’m asking 
you, will you do it? Will you help me?” 

“No, I won’t!” Wilkinson Barry and his 
chair shot upright; a pudgy forefinger ex- 
tended itself. Gone were Mr. Barry’s light 


smiles. Over the pink features ran a look 
that paralleled the glint in his eyes. “You 
bet I won’t. And now get out of here! For 


more than half an hour I’ve been fool 
enough to listen to your whining. Get!” 

For several seconds Henry Hardick con- 
tinued to sit rigidly still, as though he had 
not heard. Then he was on his feet and 
leaning full across the desk. So swift were 
his motions that Mr. Barry, in order to keep 
from being collided with, was forced to lurch 
wildly backward. His face left off being 
pink; it went paper-napkin white, and the 
glint in his eyes whipped away. Fear laid 
its heavy hand upon the seller of choice 
properties. His mouth opened; a fat finger 
groped for the button of his desk bell. Then 
he too was on his feet, wheezing, face now 
the hue of his florid stick pin. In a doorway 
two of his office force had appeared. Sav- 
agely he indicated the dusty figure before 
hints. : 

A snort of contempt came from Henry 
Hardick 

“They don’t need to throw me out. I’m 
going. And I wouldn’t have laid hands on 
your fat carcass. It isn’t worth laying ’em 
on. Somebody else can pitch you out the 
window some time; I’ll get you in my own 
way. Don’t forget that!” 

Head up, he strode out of the suite of 
offices and slammed the door behind him. 
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His head still up, he made his way out of 
the buildirig and to the place where he had 
parked his car, a vehicle as dusty and hard 
worn as himself. He clambered aboard it, 
and as he swung into the seat his knees went 
out from under him, his head slumped for- 
ward. The pretense was over. There was 
no way out, no way of striking back, and 
he knew it. 

Just how well he knew it was shown some 
two hours later. The hard-worn machine 
had come to a stop beside a small frame 
house set a little back from a straight road 
running the length of a great and broad val- 
ley that upstretched gently on the far side 
toward distant blue mountains almost hidden 
in summer haze and on this side lost itself 
near at hand in a row of barren low hills. 
A fair country, toward the distant moun- 
tains, green in lush alfalfa fields and roadside 
cottonwoods; a stricken one, toward the near 
hills, with yellowing patches of alfalfa and 
zunty-leafed young fruit trees; the bottom 
of a basin, drowned out. 

The dust-covered man in the little car 
was leaning over its side tightly holding the 
hands of a woman who had hastened out of 
the one-story frame house at the sound of 
the car’s approach. His eyes were full upon 
hers. Then they shifted away. 

“Tt’s no use, Ruth,” said Henry Hardick. 
“He won’t do a thing. The place will have 
to go for taxes.” 

The light that had been in the woman’s 
eyes as the car swung from the long road 
into the narrow driveway, and which had 
still persisted even as she guessed at the 
truth from her husband’s face, now died out 
as though extinguished by some great wind; 
then rekindled again, higher, fiercer, of a 
far different quality; a quality that ex- 
pressed itself in her cry: 

“Ves, and he’ll buy the place back again 
for those taxes! The sneak! Henry, isn’t 
there some way——” 

Henry Hardick shook his head. 

“T did the best I could, Ruth.” He looked 
far away. 

Over Ruth Hardick’s face, a face still 
bearing traces of youth and wistful beauty, 
swept a flood of compassion. She caught at 
the turned-away head, tugged it down, kissed 
a lean cheek. 

“Of course you did your best! Nobody 
could have done better. But ” Com- 
passion for the man who had failed found 
outburst against the man who had caused 
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him to fail. “Of course he wouldn’t do any- 
thing; he’s just that kind. Promises and 
promises of help; delay; easy words that put 
us aside. And now——” She broke short 
off, forced a smile, caught at her husband’s 
hands, and drew him out of the car. “You 
come in to supper. We'll have an early 
one. That’s what you need; food. Things 
won’t look half so bad after a hot meal; 
you just see.” Swiftly and lightly she talked 
as they went toward the frame house. 

All through the meal she strove to raise 
the spirits of the man across the table, and 
thereby to raise her own. 

“If it wasn’t for the water, the land would 
grow anything. Somehow we’ve simply got 
to get that big drainage ditch in, that’s all. 
We aren’t going to let that pop-eyed smooth- 
tongue lie around and wait until we’re forced 
to abandon all these acres, and he then take 
them in for taxes. No, sir. We'll fool him 
yet.” 

Henry Hardick drove his fork into an- 
other potato. “By thunder, I want to. He 
sitting there in his chair and calmly suggest- 
ing that I go back to house painting!” 

Ruth Hardick stopped, coffeepot halfway 
between stove and table. ‘“He did?” Color 
mantled her cheeks. For years had she 
striven to get her husband away from a trade 
for which he was not constitutionally built; 
scarcely a year before she had succeeded, 
and now, for him to be forced back to that 
grind! Her color heightened, then died 
away; she turned upon him pleadingly. 
“Did you put it up to him in every way? 
Not only about us, but about the other 
people? About his new tract and the people 
who will get drowned out in turn as we 
have? If he could drain the land for all of 
them and us——”’ 

“Not a chance,” said Henry Hardick. “I 
went at him from every angle, over and 
over. No go.” 

“And the tract sale begins to-morrow.” 

“That’s so,’ said Henry, brows furrow- 
ing. “I’ve been so busy on work and worry 
that the date had slipped ‘me. To-morrow.” 

“City greenhorns will,.come and buy, same 
as we did,” said Ruth Hardick. “They'll 
try alfalfa.” 

“And it won’t grow,” said Henry Hardick. 

“They'll try fruit.” 

“And it won’t grow.” 

“They'll try one thing after another.” 

“And one after another will fail.” 

“And then,” concluded Ruth Hardick, 
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“they'll be just like us.” She paused, then 
swiftly put out her hand. “Henry, we’ve got 
to stop it some way! Even if we can’t help 
ourselves, we’ve got to help the others. And 
maybe”—her eyes widened to their fullest 
as though in sudden thought—‘maybe by 
helping them we can help ourselves! Maybe 
we could let them know in some way, 
through our own experience, and then this 
Wilkinson Barry would have to help us.” 
She rose, walked to the end of the room and 
returned. “I’m getting it! Advertising. He 
told you that you’d have to go back to house 
painting, did he? All right, you’re going 
back to it, you and I. Not quite as we ever 
expected to, and certainly not quite as he’d 
want us to time we get through with him. 
You’ve got some cans of paint left out in 
the barn, haven’t you?” 

“Sure,” said Henry. Puzzlement was writ- 
ten large on his face, and yet something else 
besides puzzlement. Shadowy hope was 
there; shadowy hope and belief in this 
woman who, as a girl, had given up school- 
teaching to become his wife; had guided and 
helped through all the years. “Yes,” said 
Henry. ‘“We’ve got paint. Green and white 
and red.” 

“Good glaring colors,” said Ruth. “And 
the lumber; the lumber that was to go into 
making the new shed; planed on one side 
—just the sort. Hammer and saw; nails. 
That does it. Supper’s over! Work! Henry 
Hardick, you’ve got a contract job to be 
done by morning. Mr. Wilkinson Barry,” 
she apostrophized that prominent-eyed and 
pink-featured gentleman, “perhaps you are 
going to have a surprise party at your land 
opening to-morrow.” 


The surprise party began‘for Mr. Wilkin- 
son Barry just as he was abreast of the 
Hardick ranch house the next morning. He 
was in a hurry, having been delayed in the 
city with the final arrangements for the 
opening of the new tract, one of these ar- 
rangements being for the transportation of 
all interested city persons in a fleet of motor 
buses timed to arrive at the tract for the 
grand free barbecue at noon. Noon was less 
than two hours away and many things re- 
mained to be done. Hence it was, as he 
went full tilt past, that the corner of his 
eye caught merely what appeared to be a 
huge signboard fronting the long road from 
within the Hardick property. He turned his 
head only in time to glimpse the first of a 
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number of foot-high words, then he was 
gone; but these words, flashing diffusedly 
though they did on his brain pan, were suffi- 
cient to make him raise his foot from the 
throttle, to halt scowlingly within a hundred 
yards, to back up. 

He found himself face to face with an 
announcement done in red letters surrounded 
by a staring green-and-white checker border: 


THIS LAND WILL NOT GROW WHEAT 
I HAVE TRIED IT 
OR ALFALFA—I HAVE TRIED IT 
OR FRUIT—I HAVE TRIED IT 
THIS LAND WILL NOT GROW ANY- 
THING 
ASK ME WHY 


Wilkinson Barry read the sign several 
times, his sparse eyebrows going higher, his 
pink face more and more approaching the 
hue of his florid stick pin; yet so occupied 
was he with the new tract and the necessity 
of getting to it, that there was only an out- 
ward registering of feeling. He gave a sav- 
age grunt. 

“Huh,” he sneered. “That all? 
ask him.” He stepped on the gas. 

Not until he had covered a quarter mile 
did the full relation of the sign and the new 
tract stand glaringly illuminated in his mind, 
did he comprehend what the answer of the 
sign maker Henry Hardick might be to cer- 
tain questions. “Hell!” cried Wilkinson 
Barry, and whirled his long car about with 
a fine crashing of gears that did not help the 
expensive mechanism. Mouth pulled down 
in a horseshoe curve, eyes roundly protrud- 
ing, he sent the machine back along the 
road. A hundred yards short of the sign 
a brush-lined lane branched off. A second 
thought struck him. He yanked the big new 
roadster into the mouth of the lane, and 
from this hidden vantage point settled him- 
self to wait, a glowering eye on his watch. 

He did not have to wait long. Down the 
long road came a car traveling at a rate 
that enabled its driver to look about as he 
drove. His eye caught the sign. He looked; 
looked more; pulled up. He leaned out of 
the car and studied the glaring combination 
of red and white and green. Then he started 
on again, his gaze going out questingly 
across the Hardick field as he put the car 
in motion. He came opposite the mouth of 
the lane, saw Wilkinson Barry, grinned, and 
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shook his head. It was the mere grin and 
head shaking of one stranger to another, but 
Wilkinson Barry saw in it all the elements of 
cynical comprehension. He shifted in his 
seat and glowered the car out of sight. And 
another car took its place. 

The second car stopped opposite the sign 
as the preceding one had done; it stopped 
slowly, the driver craning his neck as he 
brought it to a halt. There were two people 
in the car, a man and a woman, and after 
long staring and apparently a debate, the 
man swung out of the car and walked up 
the Hardick driveway. At closer range he 
studied the sign, then approached the 
Hardick house. The Hardick barn cut him 
off from Winkinson Barry’s view, and the 
latter had reached the stage of wild sus- 
picion and hoarse breathing by the time the 
Hardick visitor reappeared. 

Suspicion and hoarse breathing were in 
no way allayed when the man, on getting 
into the car, had earnest conversation with 
the woman who awaited him, and then 
turned the car around and drove back city- 
ward down the long road. 

The Barry car fairly bolted out of its 
hiding place. It shot into the Hardick yard 
like a racer drawing up at the pits. The 
contorted visage of Wilkinson Barry came 
face to face with the tanned one of Henry 
Hardick; a Henry Hardick in whose deep- 
set eyes there was the stamp of lack of 
sleep, yet also wherein the taut, drawn look 
of the day before had wholly disappeared. 

“Take down that sign!” roared Wilkin- 
son Barry, and shook his fist. 

“Why, hello,” greeted Henry Hardick. “TI 
thought you never went away from your 
plate-glass office.” 

“Those people,” said Wilkinson Barry in 
a choking voice. “If I find out you lied to 
those people about my property, I'll have 
the law on you so damned fast” 

“Your property?” said Henry Hardick, 
eyebrows puckering. “This happens to be 
my property.” 

The owner of the Barry Home Tract 
boiled completely over. 

“T’ll have you arrested! 
jailed for libel!” 

A look of seeming understanding came to 
Henry Hardick. ‘Oh, you mean the people 
that were just here? You mean that I talked 
to them about your new tract? Why, they 
came in to ask about a road, and when they 
found they were on the wrong one they 
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turned around. Haven’t you ever done that 
before?” 

Over Mr. Barry’s red features swept some- 
thing new in the way of emotion. Belief in 
this statement, knowledge that he had ex- 
posed his hand, consuming rage at the calm 
speaker, all these fought for the right of 
way. And as they fought a machine came 
throbbing up the rutted driveway and 
stopped beside the Barry roadster. 

A family was in the car; husband, wife, 
children; even the dog. Their manner was 
that of people bound for a picnic or some 
other sort of gay doing, and who were on 
their way a little ahead of the others in 
order to avoid the rush. The husband looked 
from Wilkinson Barry to Henry Hardick, 
singled out Henry, and grinned by way of 
greeting. 

“Say,” he said hesitantly. “If you don’t 
mind, just a minute. I saw that sign of 
yours out there, and we——” He paused, 
looked at his wife, and continued. “You 
see, we're bound for this land opening and 
barbecue. We're kind of interested in look- 
ing for land, and when we saw that sign of 
yours, and your land not being a great ways 
from this new tract, we thought we’d come 
in and ask you what it all meant.” 

Henry Hardick grinned in turn. 

“Tt means just what it says, pardner. 
Nothing will grow on my land. It’s a water 
problem.” 

“Water? You mean you don’t get enough 
for irrigation?” 
aoe I get too much, from somebody 
else.” 

The man at the wheel stared about him, 
a puzzled look at length coming into his 
eyes. 

Henry Hardick shook his head. ‘No, it’s 
not from their ditches breaking up above; 
not surface flooding. Subsurface; a rising 
of the water table until the roots are 
drowned out. Want to see?” 

His hand closed upon a shovel ‘standing 
against the barn; the man at the wheel 
swung a leg over the side of the car and 
joined him; together they strode to the 
first row of what had been the beginnings 
of an orchard. Henry stopped. Swiftly he 
dug a round hole in the earth, and before 
he had swung up a dozen shovelfuls the 
deepening face of the hole was oozing mois- 
ture; at two feet little jets of water were 
bursting forth from the soil and the hole was 
filling. 
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Henry looked at the man. “Savvy?” He 
began to walk back toward the barn. 

“Why, now,” said the man, “that’s hell. 
But can’t you stop it? And how about this 
land———”’ 

“A big ditch along my lower line, deep 
enough to lower the water level of all this 
subsurface drainage so that it can’t drown 
out the roots, would solve the whole thing. 
But I can’t do it alone. It’d have to be 
all along the lower line of the valley, begin- 
ning off that way.” Henry threw out an 
indicating hand. 

The man’s eyes widened. “Why, that’s 
off where this new tract is, ain’t it?” They 
had by now reached his car; also Wilkinson 
Barry’s. “Say,” said the man to Henry 

ardick, his countenance changing, “believe 
me, I’m going to ask a lot of questions when 
I get down there, and I’m going to ask for 
a shovel. And if there is water and they 
don’t talk draining, here’s one fish they don’t 
hook.” The speaker paused; once more his 
expression changed. He put a hand on 
Henry’s shoulder. ‘Say, did the bird that’s 
putting on this tract sell you this land? He 
did? And that’s why you’re—— Believe 
me I’m going to ask questions. Will he be 
there in person.” : 

Henry Hardick studied the distant, haze- 
hidden mountains. 

“T can’t say for sure,” said he. “It might 
be a good plan to ask him when he’s some- 
where else. For instance——” 

The roar of a motor at Henry’s elbow 
drowned out speech. Wilkinson Barry’s 
control had completely given way. With 
face working insanely, he tramped on the 
throttle. As the car leaped forward he 
flung out a fist at Henry Hardick. “I'll get 
you for this!” he cried. The roadster slashed 
into the long road and went rocketing down 
it toward the Barry Home Tract—Pleasant 
Places for Pleased People. Though Mr. 
Barry went in the direction of his tract it 
was hardly to be supposed that he was has- 
tening there in order to be present when 
the inquiring land seeker and family should 
arrive. Yet his speed spelled some definite 
urgency and some definite plan. What this 
plan was Henry Hardick was soon to learn. 

A quarter of an hour passed. Seated on a 
disused wagon seat, now set against a side 
of the barn, the man who had been up all 
night with paintbrush and hammer tried to 
fight off sleep, rallied a couple of times, and 
fell into a drowse. He awoke with the 
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rumble of a truck in his ears, opened his 
eyes upon a group of men descending from 
this truck where it stood in the road. The 
men were swarming into the yard; swarming 
into the yard and making straight for the 
sign. 

Henry Hardick grabbed the first weapon 
at hand, his shovel, and raced toward the 
sign. He reached it simultaneously with the 
leader of the’ group. The latter carried a 
crowbar. Crowbar and shovel met, and as 
iron parried wood, the rest of the Barry 
Tract working gang swirled about the sign 
and laid heavy, prying hands upon it. One 
heave, and the sign creaked; another, it be- 
gan to lean. One more would have brought 
it down. But the one more did not come. 

A woman’s voice rang sharp above the 
tumult: 

“Get away from that sign or I’ll blow 
your heads off!” 

The wrecking gang turned to look and 
found themselves staring into the front end 
of a double-barreled shotgun. Sweepingly 
the twin mouths of the gun took them in. 
They let go of the sign. 

“Clear out!” Ruth Hardick, her face 
white as her apron, her eyes blazing, her 
forefinger curved about a trigger, advanced 
a step closer. The twin muzzles came to 
rest upon the leader of the crew. He 
ducked, dropped the crowbar, and ran for 
the road, and the others ran with him. 

Henry Hardick cast aside the splintered 
shovel handle and took the gun out of his 
wife’s hands. He swung it into the crook 
of an arm, muzzle pointing at the road, 
and put his other arm about Ruth Hardick’s 
shoulders; and Ruth Hardick sagged against 
him. 

The discomfited wrecking crew clambered 
aboard the truck, and the conversation that 
they had with some one in a roadster at 
its far side was both spirited and personal, 
dealing mainly with their fluent opinion of 
any one who would send unarmed men into 
so shocking an ambush. Personalities 
swelled and died down. A low-voiced con- 
ference followed. Then the Barry roadster 
shot ahead, and the truck took up a rum- 
bling course in its wake; and. the course of 
these two machines was cityward, down the 
long road in the direction whence a fleet of 
buses would be coming within the hour. 

“Well, they won’t try that trick again,” 
said Henry Hardick. Once more he took his 
wife in his arms. “Thanks to you they 
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won’t. Girl, we're getting him! Did you 
see the look on his face as he started off? 
Body blows, I tell you; and when the cars 
begin to come by in flocks for the barbecue, 
it'll be a knock-out to the jaw.” 

Together they went into the house. Henry 
stood the gun ina corner, motioned his wife 
into a chair, and poured out two cups of 
coffee from the large pot on the stove. He 
raised his cup in salute. 

“Us!” he said. 

And, “Us!” returned Ruth Hardick. 

Henry sat down and slowly drank; re- 
filled his cup and drank again. With the 
cup almost empty he suddenly paused, put 
his head on one side, and listened. 

“What is it?” demanded Ruth. 

Henry rose. “It isn’t what it is; it’s 
what it isn’t! I don’t hear any cars. They 
should be coming by thicker and thicker, and 
there hasn’t been one in minutes.” He ran 
out into the yard, Ruth following. Their 
eyes went down the long road, cityward. 
The road was empty. No approaching cars 
were to be seen. 

Their eyes met, and surmisal in one pair 
reflected surmisal in the other. 

“He’s stopped the road somewhere!” said 
Ruth, face blanching. ‘‘He’s detouring them 
around us!” 

Henry darted into the house and emerged 
with the gun. He handed it to her. 

“Guard the sign; I’m going to see!” 

He ran to where the dusty and hard-worn 
little car stood; coughingly the little car 
bounced out of the yard. Its course was the 
one that had been taken by the Barry road- 
ster and the Barry truck. 

A half mile to the west its brakes went 
grindingly on. An obstruction—a roughly 
whacked-together fence—stretched across 
the road. Guarding it were a number of the 
Barry crew who had made the attack on the 
sign, guarding it, and turning cars off it 
up an intersecting road. Even as Henry 
Hardick brought his car to a stop the guard 
crew detoured an approaching machine, 
motioning with their hands and crying out, 
“Take that road; follow the signs; this 
road’s impassable!” 

Then they saw Henry, and a mocking 
howl went up. Several of them started 
toward him, the grins going off their faces. 

Henry yanked the wheel hard over. The 
little car whirled, dropped into a ditch, 
clawed its way out, and went bucketing back 
along the road whence it had come. Dwin- 
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dling yells of derision sounded in its driver’s 
ears. He kept on going. He had no plans, 
yet he must have plans. He-must act, and 
act quickly. He drummed his brain, sent 
his eyes searching here and there, and came 
plump upon Bill Jeffer, a neighbor, swinging 
out of his gate with a high-piled, two-horse 
load of alfalfa hay. Sight of the load 
whipped him into action; a plan came wing- 
ing out of space. He held up his hand, 
leaped out of the car, and within a minute 
had placed the case of Henry Hardick 
against Wilkinson Barry before the high- 
perched man holding the reins; had placed 
it, and had formulated the last chance of 
attack. 

“Turn your load right around,” said 
Henry, “and drive up through your fields 
to the next road on the north, then swing 
west; and when you get where the road’s the 
narrowest, and low and wet on both sides, 
drop a wheel off there; bust right down in 
the middle and they won’t be able to get a 
wheelbarrow by. Then they’ve got to come 
by my place. They won’t have time to re- 
route themselves. Go get ’em!” 

Bill Jeffer shortened his grip on the reins 
and began to chew on his tobacco at double 
quick. 

“You bet I'll get ’em!” he shouted down. 
“T ain’t never liked that cuss and here’s my 
chance to even up with him. You, team! 
Get around there!” 

The team got; back into the Jeffer yard 
and up through the fields it went at a speed 
the like of which no other ‘hay load had 
ever attained, short of a runaway. 

Henry Hardick, hands tightly gripped, sat 
and watched it go; then roused the little car 
to life and sent it spinning down the road 
and into his own place. Once more he took 
the double-barreled gun from his wife’s 
hands. Briefly, crisply, as they went toward 
the house, he told of the road blockade and 
of the last-chance attempt at checkmate. 
Then tensed himself to wait. 

The minutes crawled by. In his mind’s 
eye a host of images went unceasingly past 
—Bill would arrive at the upper road too 
late; he wouldn’t be able to get to the nar- 
row, wet part of the road in time; they’d 
catch him taking off a wheel; they’d find 
some other detour. The minutes dragged 
on and on and no sound of an approaching 
machine came. To-day had been the day 
to strike, before the Barry forces could 
organize; on the morrow some sort of de- 
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fense would have been driven forward by 
the owner of the Barry Home Tract-—Pleas- 
ant Places for Pleased People. The minutes 
lock stepped past and suspicion came 
thrusting in on Henry Hardick that some- 
where the last chance had failed. 

When the hum of a motor finally struck 
upon his ears he dared not raise his head 
until his hearing told him for certain that 
it was not hallucination; even when positive, 
he avoided Ruth Hardick’s face. Stiffly he 
rose and looked out the window, and Ruth 
looked with him. 

Wilkinson Barry came roaring into the 
yard. 

There was no need for husband and wife 
to ask of each other a question; no need to 
wonder whether Bill Jeffer had succeeded. 
The look on Mr. Barry’s one-time-pink face 
sufficed to answer many things. “Steady, 
now,” said Ruth to Henry. Husband and 
wife stepped out the doorway. 

“You!” choked Wilkinson Barry, not get- 
ting out of his car. He flung up a hand. 
“Tl buy your damned place. Pay you 
what it cost you. Here—-I’ll make out a 
check right now!” He dived into a pocket, 
yanked out a check book, and wrote furi- 
ously. He thrust the rectangular piece of 
paper at Henry. “There! Give me a re: 
ceipt. And then yank down that sign!” 

Henry studied the check, and a fuming 
sputter came from the quivering man in the 
roadster. 

“What’re you looking at? It’s good; 
hurry up with that receipt!” He glanced 
over his shoulder down the long road that 
led cityward. 

Henry Hardick shook his head and handed 
back the check. “I don’t want to sell.” 

Wilkinson Barry’s eyes nearly started 
from his head. 

“What?” 

“No, I intend to keep this place. Have 
intended to right along. It’ll be a fine one 
—when it’s drained. So, since you seem 
ready to do something this morning, if you'll 
just jot down an agreement about putting 
ina drainage ditch for me and for your new 
property- 

A bellow came from the seller of Pleasant 
Home Tracts. 

“Tl see you in blazes first! 
whole thing to court.” 

The lean, tanned rancher shaded his eyes 
and looked down the long road. 

“Isn’t that dust, down there? Maybe it’s 
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the buses for the barbecue. Maybe they'll 
have a newspaper man or so aboard, look- 
ing for interesting notes.” His glance went 
toward the red-green-and;white _ sign. 
“Maybe they’ll find some.” 

For a heavy-set man, Wilkinson Barry 
bounced on the cushions like a rubber ball. 
And the dust down the long road grew 
heavier. 

“You're a thief!” stormed Wilkinson 
Barry. “You're a jailbird. Here—I’ll write 
out an agreement.” 

“Make it two,” said Henry Hardick. “One 
concerning the ditch. The other, an agree- 
ment to turn over your new roadster to me 
until the ditch is done. Checks, you know, 
have a way of getting short circuited, some- 
times by telephone, before their bearer can 
get to the bank.” Boringly the deep-set 
eyes of Henry Hardick fixed themselves 
upon the prominent ones of Wilkinson Barry. 
The eyes of Mr. Barry fought back, wav- 
ered, and fell. ; 

Never did a fat man’s hand, gripping a 
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pen, travel faster over paper in the making 
out of two agreements. By an eyelash it 
kept pace with the pressing demand for 
speed; as the skeleton agreements were be- 
ing signed and handed over, the first of the 
fleet of buses, bearing a throng of home- 
seekers busy with eye and tongue, came 
rocking along toward the Hardick place. 

Wilkinson Barry fell out of his erstwhile 
roadster. Like a sprinter he raced toward 
the sign, caught up the crowbar that had 
been abandoned by the leader of his wreck- 
ing crew, and swung it mightily. He shiv- 
ered a board; another, and another. Piece- 
meal, the sign fell away. 

The caravan of buses jolted past. In- 
terested of eye, the caravan riders took in 
a carmine-faced man standing beside a de- 
molished sign. 

“Why, look at that man,” said an elderly 
woman. ‘“He’s been knocking down a sign. 
Ain’t it fine that country people are begin- 
ning to do away with unsightly advertis- 
ing!” 


More stories by Talbert Josselyn in future issues. 
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WISE PRECAUTION 


when Congress passed the bill appropriating $500,000 to finance prosecution of 


Gi loud, long and unrestrained broke loose in the capital of this fair country 


the “war grafters.”’ 


Congress dishes up half a million dollars any time without batting an eye. 
the debate ran high on why the thing had been done. 
What would it amount to? Seers and prophets had a field day. 


pected? 


The sum of money involved was not what aroused interest. 


But 


Was it a bluff? Who was sus- 


“I wonder,” said Senator Morris Sheppard of Texas in the cloakroom one day dur- 
ing the exciteme:.t; “I wonder why they made the appropriation so small.” 


“That’s easy,” Senator Heflin of Alabama instructed him. 


“They were afraid if they 


made it big enough to be worth while the war grafters would grab it.” 


2 


WHAT KILLED HIM 


the modern theory that the more you talk the more you sell. He discouraged 


T's late John Wanamaker, himself a king among salesmen, had no patience with 


the man who made extravagant claims for his “line” and promised more than it 


justified. 


One day he encountered one of this kind on a South-bound train. 


“You got to give ’em the gab,” explained this young genius. 


“You know—per- 


suade ’em, make ’em see the stuff as you see it; in a word, give ’em the bull.” 


“Watch out, young man!” exclaimed Mr. Wanamaker with his dry smile. 


“You’re 


in danger of being a dead one; you may be knocked out the way the little girl said 


Martin Luther was.” 


“How was that?” asked the youngster nonplused. 
“She had asked her father how Martin Luther died, and he had replied that he 


had forgotten. 
9A—POP. 


‘Well, I’ll tell you,’ she said. ‘He was excommunicated by the bull!’” 








THE GREAT WORKMEN 


REAT workmen have a common quality that distinguishes their product, 
whether it be paintings, novels, tables and chairs, or far-flung empires. They 
are indifferent of consequences. Kipling expressed the idea better than we 

) can hope to when he said that the ambition of all of us, if we only knew it, 
is to follow our private bent and: 


Paint the thing as we see it, 
For_the god of Things as They Are. 

All of us would really rather do that than anything else. But few of us have 
the courage of genius which defies circumstances and sets its hand to the work it 
loves with no thought of the effect that work will produce. Most of us are doomed 
to be pleasing. We work for a boss—not for the joy of working. 

The great workman has no boss. Not even the public is his master. And this 
bold indifference to effect is apparent in every touch of his hand. If children were 
born with the skill of experience, all children would be geniuses of one sort or another, 
for they too work with no thought for effect. All their work is what we call play, 
and they do it solely because it gives them pleasure. They are not in the least 
concerned with pleasing anybody else when they mold mud pies. The child’s mud 
pie has this in common with the works of Michelangelo, that both are the spon- 
taneous expressions of an unconscious impulse to produce for the fun of producing. 

Self-consciousness is the curse of most of us. We cannot work without an eye 
to the audience to see how the dress circle is taking it. We can never entirely rid 
ourselves of this preoccupation unless we are geniuses. But we can make an effort 
to lose ourselves in our work, at least. And we may make some progress. This 
much is certair, The more we think of what we are doing, and the less we think 
of the compensation we shall receive for our product, the pleasanter we will find our 
lives, and the richer our material reward is likely to be. 


LUBRICATION 


HIS business of running the mechanism of life is so full of contrarieties! Belts 

| are forever slipping off the pulleys; shafts are never done with breaking; bear- 

ings have a way of gripping. It is such a complicated mechanism—and you 

can never learn all about it, for it changes from hour to hour and day to 

day. Every time we make*a fresh human contact we add another set of gears to the 

delicate machine. And the more gears we add the greater grow the chances of dis- 

astrous friction. Getting life to run smoothly is a problem that is apt to increase n 

complexity the more we delve into it. Lubrication is the big difficulty—the elimina- 
tion of friction. 

Various people try various sorts of lubricants. Some pour flattery in the gears. 

Others employ duplicity. Still others resort to weak-kneed compromise to keep the 
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cogs from grinding. These things make for smoothness but they cost high in terms 
of moral currency. 

There is one class of folk who imagine the machine ought to run without any 
oil at all. In fact their method is to fill the gears with sand. These are the people 
who believe in blurting out the truth regardless of its pertinence. They “speak their 
minds” whether anybody wants to know what they think or not. Their courage may 
be commendable, but it might be better employed. Their lack of discretion and 
considerateness is deplorable. 

They are the folk who always remind you that you’ve left your spoon in your 
cup. They are the glooms that inform you you look a nervous wreck. They are 
the demons who explain how easily you could have made two more tricks for game 

“rubber if you hadn’t been such a fool; and who spoil a good story for you with dry 
remarks about Noah. In more important matters they are the souls of honesty who 
blurt out their hearty hatred of your friends; who reveal the ages of their wives— 
and yours, too, if they know them; who sneer at your hobbies and decry your opin- 
ions. They will even take helpless little children into a corner when the parents’ 
backs are turned and tell them there is no Santa Claus! 

They pride themselves on their forthright candor, and, no doubt, they mean 
well. But they do ill. And the fact that they are punished for it by the grinding 
gears of their own machines helps not a whit the people they afflict. 

Truth is the thing that—we are promised by the sages—is going to make us 
free. None the less, there are times when truth is not only too trivial to make 
articulate, but too impertinent to be suffered. The great truths are eternally good. 
But the little truths are apt to be only infernally exasperating. There are some men 
who resent the candid jocularity of the neighbor who twits them on their false teeth. 

When it comes to running the mechanism of life, silence is one of the great lubri- 
cants. Opposed to the wisdom of the philosopher who linked truth with freedom is 
the common sense of the mortal who wrote: “Silence is golden.” 


A JOB FOR JOIE RAY 


HEN the Olympic athletes who have survived the preliminary heats of the 

\ X/ 1,500-meter race take their marks for the final of that event in the Co- 

lombes Stadium near Paris next July, Mr. J. W. Ray of the Illinois A. C., 

more commonly known to followers of sport as “Chesty Joie,” is likely to 

find himself confronted by one of the most difficult tasks ever undertaken by an Amer- 

ican athlete—the task of winning for his country what is likely to be the blue-ribbon 

event of the international games from a field of the most remarkable middle-distance 
runners who ever have worn spiked shoes. 

This 1,500-meter run is the nearest thing on the program of the Olympic Games 
to the time-honored “mile” of American and British track sports; a race 120 yards 
short of the mile. Barring accidents and the pranks of racing luck, the three fastest 
mile runners in the world should fight it out in the final: Ray, Paavo Nurmi of Fin- 
land, and Ernest Wide of Sweden. Another runner worth watching will be Wiriath 
of France. 

Although he was the winner of two distance runs at the last Olympic Games, 
it was only recently, when three world’s records were claimed for him, that the name 
of Paavo Nurmi became known to most Americans. At a meet in Sweden last sum- 
mer he ran the mile in 4 minutes 10 4-10 seconds, beating our own Norman Taber’s 
world’s record by two seconds; and also established new marks for 1,500 meters 
and three miles. It is probable that these records will be accepted by the Inter- 
national Amateur Athletic Federation. Finishing second to Nurmi in the mile, Wide 
was timed in 4 minutes 13 2-10 seconds. 

On paper, Nurmi’s 4:10 4-10 makes him the greatest mile runner in the world, 
but races are not won on paper. Joie Ray can run the mile under 4:20 more consis- 

- tently than any man in competition. Since 1915 he has won the American champion- 
ship eight times; his fastest time, in 1919, was 4:14 2-5; his slowest, in 1915, 
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4:23 1-5. He holds the American indoor record, 4:14 3-5, made in 1919, and numer- 
ous other records. Above all, Ray is a competitive runner. His form is perfection; 
he knows just what he can do and has the ability to estimate just what his oppo- 
nents can do; and he has the fighting heart. 

If Ray, Nurmi and Wide meet in the 1,500 meter, the race should be the high 
spot of the games. Our own idea of the outcome is a new Olympic record and an 
American victory. 


SHOOTING AT THE MOON 


Wo we, who write this, were younger, a man of still tenderer years was 
pointed out to us. 
“See that chap over there?” we were asked. 
We admitted that we saw him. 

“Well, take a good look,” we were advised. ‘That young man has great 
talent. He has everything that a man needs to horn into a reserved seat at the top 
—with one exception. He isn’t practical. He aims too high. He is always shooting 
at the moon. And he won’t get much of anywhere.” 

And so it turned out. The young man in question is a middle-aged mediocrity 
to-day, with a modest home in the suburbs and a small laboratory in the city. We 
say he is a mediocrity, because that is the way he would be described by most of 
his neighbors, who know very little about him. 

To tell the truth, he is one of the greatest successes we know. His success 
is measured in satisfaction, however; not in dollars. He has been shooting at the 
moon ever since we first laid eyes on him. And time and again he has hit his 
mark. Things that were scientific impossibilities twenty years ago he has made 
familiar commonplaces. 

His interest in practical miracles is not great. What engages his whole atten- 
tion is the conquest of the impossible. Hitting the moon is his profession and his 
hobby. And more practical minds than his have taken the by-products of his experi- 

. ments and turned them into vast fortunes. But he is not envious. He lives and 
works for the fun of it. Life isa game to him—a game in which he pits his scientific 
talents against the mysterious forces of nature. He gets the same satisfaction out 
of each advance he makes that the college football player gets out of each first down 
for his own team. There is little or no money in it, but there is a world of gratifica- 
tion for him, and of inspiration for those who watch him. 

Professor Robert H. Goddard of Clark University,.says he will take a shot at the 
moon next summer. Not metaphorically but actually. He has devised a projectile, 
in the nature of a skyrocket, which he hopes will propel itself by successive ex- 
plosions, all the way to the earth’s satellite. Even if he succeeds, no direct prac- 
tical benefit to mankind is expected. And scientist and layman alike are snickering 
at the absurd impracticality of the undertaking. We are not snickering. Professor 
Goddard’s shot at the moon isn’t going to raise our income or reduce our taxes, but 
we are strong for any man who is willing to tackle the impossible—even the absurdly 
impossible—for the fun and the inspiration that come from the playing of a diffi- 
cult game with the odds on the opposition. 


POPULAR TOPICS 


Ir you lift a wicked tile at Mah Jong beware of dermatitis venenata. 

The pastime that made the Chinese backward has taken its place on the list 
of dangerous sports with games like football and polo, according to two doctors who 
centribute letters to our old pal The Journal of the American Medical Association. 

The lacquer with which some tiles are covered is made from a plant that is a dis- 
tant relation of poison ivy and dermatitis venenata is a disease with all the enter- 
-taining qualities of ivy poisoning. 

Mah Jong players run the risk of being poisoned by handling the tiles. 
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Of course, you may be one of those who think that people who play Mah Jong 
deserve to be poisoned. 


Mr. Henry Forp has purchased the little schoolhouse which he attended a half 
century ago and a lot of people are wondering what he will do with it. 

We aren’t familiar with Mr. Ford’s boyhood ambitions, but if his were anything 
like ours it is our guess that he bought the schoolhouse just to have the fun of burn- 
ing it down. 


SPEAKING—as everybody seems to be, these days—of oil, 1923 was a record- 
breaking year for the production of the stuff that put Teapot Dome on the front 
pages and Mr. Denby into the political discard. 

More than 725 million barrels of crude petroleum were produced in the United 
States during the year, an increase of .31 per cent above the production of 1922, 
and an increase of 192 per cent above the production of 1913. Oil men expect an 
even greater output this year. ; 

Most of this oil is turned into gasoline, which in turn is converted into automo- 
bile mileage. Four million new cars were built last year, and manufacturers expect 
to sell five million more this year. 


HERE is a man who is going to have a busy time attending veterans’ reunions 
when he grows old. Pierre Richard, a young Frenchman born of Belgian parents 
at Longwy, near the Belgian border, was drafted into the Germany army during the 
war and had to serve for more than two years. After the war the Belgian military 
authorities caught him and made him perform military service for Belgium. Now 
the French authorities have arrested him and are incorporating him in the French 
army. 

After he has finished his French military service he probably will emigrate to 
the United States and some one will invite him to enlist in the National Guard. 

But we won’t be that some one. 


Do you, by any chance, want to live to be one hundred and twenty years old? 

If you do, listen to the advice of Doctor Thomas Darlington, who used to be the 
head of the department of health of New York. 

Do not overeat. Give your toothbrush a little exercise at least seven times a 
day. Eat vitamines. Keep your temper. Don’t be afraid of work. 


THE last three years have been the most healthy in the history of the United 
States and Canada. The health records of fifteen million industrial policyholders 
in the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company prove this. The death rate in 1923 
was 8.9 per thousand; in 1922, 8.8; and in 1921, 8.7. Last year lowered death rates 
were reported for typhoid fever, diphtheria, scarlet fever and tuberculosis. Deaths 
from measles, whooping cough, influenza, pneumonia, homicides and automobile acci- 
dents were more frequent than in 1922. 


A ConNEcTICUT woman has divorced her husband because he spent all his eve- 
nings listening in on his radio set. Probably she felt that she was capable of doing 
all the talking necessary in the home, without importing any conversation via wire- 
less. 

Radio has got into the English divorce courts, too. A London woman recently 
got a divorce because her husband broke up and burned their radio outfit after she 
had refused to stop playing the piano when he wanted to tune in. 


A WEALTHY Long Island woman recently paid the government a hundred thou- 
sand dollars for the abandoned Sands Point lighthouse and five acres of land on 
the shore of Long Island Sound. She did this to assure the privacy of her estate, 
which adjoins the government land. 

A hundred thousand dollars is a lot of money, but the purchase will enable the 
lady to economize. 

How? 

By doing lighthouse-keeping. 





Dragour, the Drugmaster 


By Bertram Atkey 
Author of ‘‘The Barford Heirlooms,’’ ‘‘The Entry of Dragour,’’ Ete. 


Ill.—THE FOLLY OF ELAINE LEAHURST. 


Salaman Chayne and Kotman Dass, that extraordinary partner- 
ship of brilliant cowardice and obtuse intrepidity, deliver another 
victim from the coils of the Machiavellian criminal, Dragour. 


irritated glance at his partner and 
cotenant of No. 10 Green Square, 
Mr. Kotman Dass, and rustled his 
newspaper very loudly indeed. Also, he 
shuffled his feet on the floor and gave vent 
to a series of short, barking, irascible coughs. 

It was evident that the dapper, fiery little 
man was desirous of attracting, or rather dis- 
tracting, the attention of the enormous Mr. 
Dass from the writing pad at which he was 
working and the imposing array of books 
piled before him on the table, into which he 
occasionally dipped; but it was equally evi- 
dent that no rustling of newspapers, 
shufflings of feet or strainings of the human 
coughing machinery were likely ever to di- 
vert the attention of the mountainous man 
hunched at the table from the labors which 
so clearly enshackled his whole attention. 

A klaxon motor horn, a factory steam 
whistle, a falling thunderbolt might have 
lifted the mind of the fat student from his 
studies, but nothing short of these attention 
compellers would have done so. For the 
large Mr. Dass possessed the faculty of fixed 
concentration to an extent which Lot’s wife. 


M SALAMAN CHAYNE darted an 


in her saline incarnation, might have envied. 
At all times absent-minded, Mr. Kotman 
Dass was now so much more so than usual 
that he might be said to be practically mind- 


‘less as far as Salaman Chayne, or any other 


ordinary incident of his everyday life, was 
concerned. For Mr. Dass was engaged upon 
the actual writing of the great work he had 
long projected, viz.: ‘Dass on the Origin 
and History of Life and Thought”—a com- 
prehensive task designed by its big-brained 
conceiver to deal exhaustively with the in- 
ceptions, rises and falls of all known philoso- 
phies upon this planet, as well as of many 
scarcely known, of innumerable slightly 
known, and a few unknown—plus Mr. Dass’ 
own. The work was to include a survey of 
all ‘systems of existence’ ever devised; their 
faults and virtues; the sources, fallacious or 
otherwise, from which they sprang, and the 
trend of thought which inspired them. It 
was to begin with a detailed consideration 
of the first faint stirrings of the “mind” of 
a small piece of jelly stranded on some pri- 
mal shore and was to end with a brief con- 
sideration of the vibrations of some such 
modern mind as that which, for example, 
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oe the idea of the average five-reel 
m. 

A task of spacious dimensions—and ob- 
viously one calling for strict concentration. 

But Mr. Salaman Chayne was not the 
man to allow “The Origin of Life and 
Thought” to stand between him and his 
pressing affairs. And that morning he had 
received a letter dealing with a very press- 
ing affair. 

To a man of Mr. Chayne’s type there was 
nothing attractive in the prospect of having 
to seek the aid of Kotman Dass. As a gen- 
eral rule Salaman preferred to do without 
anything not offered willingly, and rather 
than enlist reluctant assistance he normally 
would choose to do a thing himself. 

But in the present affair that, unfortu- 
nately, was impossible. He had already 
churned his brains to a standstill consider- 
ing the contents of the letter and he had ar- 
rived nowhere. It was necessary to get the 
lucid white light of Kotman Dass’ brain 
and memory shed on the problem—if pos- 
sible. But that strange person was lost 
utterly in his own gigantic problem. 

Salaman put down his paper, removed his 
cigar from between his teeth, and stared at 
his partner, his lips moving ominously as he 
muttered to himself. 

“T’ve got to be drastic—and that without 
throwing him into a panic,” he said. “It’s 
no use to threaten to pull off a shotgun in 
the bird room—lI’ve threatened something 
of the kind once before and he’s too cute 
to believe I could do it even if I wanted to. 
And if I give him a hiding—or keep threat- 
ening to—now he’s so lost in that crazy 
‘Origin of Thought’ research—bah!—he’s 
quite capable of bolting off into some ob- 
scure hiding place where he can fiddle away 
his time on this philosophy without inter- 
ference. No—I’ll have to scare the life out 
of him some other way.” 

He took out and reread the letter which 
was so exercising his mind. 

“If I could get him down to Stellingham 
—on the spot—by some ruse. It’s only a 
short motor run——”’ 

The fierce face of the little man suddenly 
brightened up and he moved to the tele- 
phone, rang up a big garage and ordered a 
touring car round at once. 

Then he turned to the rapt Mr. Dass. 

“Dass!” he said. 

There was no reply. Intent and utterly 
absorbed the dusky Mr. Dass craned over 
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his work, blind, deaf and dumb to everything 
outside his own tensely concentrated mind. 

“Dass!” said Mr, Chayne, his voice rising. 

Silence. 

“DASS!” shouted the little man furiously. 
It was incredible that so edged and acrid a 
yell should fail to pierce the dreams of the 
thinker—but nevertheless it did. 

Salaman Chayne stepped to the table and 
extending his arm, slightly crooked and very 
rigid, across the end of the table, swept it 
violently from one end to the other—so that 
books, writing pad, ink stand, notebooks, 
cloth, ash tray, everything, fell in a crash- 
ing cataract to the floor—leaving the startled 
Dass staring blankly at the shining empty 
expanse of mahogany which magically had 
usurped the place a second before occupied 
by a pile of the raw materials of the “Origin 
of Life and Thought.” 

“Your rudeness is intolerable, Dass,” 
shouted Mr. Chayne. “I won’t put up with 
it a second longer.” 

He kicked several big books across the 
room. 

“T try my utmost to treat you as a white 
man and a gentleman, Dass—and what do 
I get for it? Rudeness! I treat you with 
the most anxious consideration’—here he 
slung the inkstand into the grate with his 
toe—“and you return—what? Insult! Who 
fed your birds for you this morning—simply 
‘because you were so submerged in this 
‘Thought’ stuff that you were like a graven 
image? I did. And what return do you 
make? You ignore me when I address you 
civilly with the intention of telling you 
something for your own good. But 1 don’t 
intend to stand it!” 

Kotman Dass, intensely agitated, stared, 
wide eyed, at his partner, and his mouth 
moved for a few seconds without a sound 
issuing from it. But at last he recovered his 
voice. 

“Oah, I beg ten thousands of apologies, 
my dear fellow, mister. Please excuse great 
concentration of every facultee on serious 
problem. I am veree sorree wv 

“Cut,” said Salaman, “all that out! 
heard it before. And listen to me.” 

Kotman Dass sat rigid, listening as com- 
manded. 

“T was discussing you, Dass, with a doctor 
at the club last night and he told me quite 
frankly that if you didn’t take more exercise 
you’d shortly perish more miserably than 
the beasts of the field. I questioned him. 
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Of your brains, Dass, he spoke highly—but 
of your body, your organs—your interior 
arrangements, in fact—he spoke in terms of 
withering contempt. ‘The man is a mass,’ he 
said. ‘He is growing two ways, outward 
and inward. He has all the room there is 
for growing outward—but for inward growth 
he’s restricted like every one else. If he 
doesn’t take more exercise he will keep grow- 
ing inward so quickly that he’ll probably 
grow solid and choke himself!’ Is that clear 
to you, Dass? I speak as a friend.” 

It was the purest invention—but it served. 
Kotman Dass was a very scared and startled 
man. He stood up. 

“TI will goa instantlee for sharp walk round 
thee square,” he said, but his partner 
stopped him. 

“No, no, Dass. Mere walking round the 
square won’t help you. You are coming for 
a motor run into the country with me. We’ll 
have a good healthy walk on the breezy 
downs and then motor back to town. That’s 
the kind of exercise you need to save your 
life. Strolling out to a seat in the square 
and sleeping there for an hour won’t do it!” 
He glanced out of the window. 

“Here’s the car—waiting outside already. 
Come on—get your coat and we'll be off. 
Briskly, Dass, briskly.” 

The enormous one did his best to move 
briskly—with more success than one might 
have expected. It was very evident that 
the fat thinker had no desire whatever to 
grow “solid” and so “choke himself.” 
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By the time the car was twenty-five miles 
out of London the quakings of Mr. Dass 
had subsided to mere tremors, and Mr. 
Salaman Chayne proffered him a cigar. 

“A good cigar can hurt no man, Kotman 
Dass,” he said, “no matter how ill he may 
be.” 

“Noa, certainlee not, my dear fellow,” 
agreed Kotman anxiously. 

“Are you feeling better now?” continued 
Mr. Chayne. 

“Oah yess. I was not feeling ill before— 
but I am feeling much better now, by all 
means.” 

“Well, well—after all, threatened men live 
long,” said Salaman affably. ‘Look at me 
—threatened by that scoundrel Dragour— 
but I’m still alive, you observe.” 

“Oah, yess, veree much alive,” chuckled 
Kotman Dass nervously. 
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“By the way, Dass, speaking of threats, 
what do you make of this letter?” continued 
Mr. Chayne, and producing one read it 
aloud. 

It was very briefi—being from a lady who, 
writing from Stellingham Castle, Stelling- 
ham, Sussex, announced to Mr. Chayne that 
she was in dire trouble and had been ad- 
vised by her friend the Countess of Barford, 
to beg him for his help. 

us I know, for she has told me, how 
splendidly you saved her in a terrible situation, 
and it is because she was so sure that you would 
help me that I implore your aid. My need is 
even greater than hers, and if I do not succeed 
in winning the help of. such a man as you, then 
I am face to face with ruin. I dare not, in 
a letter, tell you the facts, but the enemy at- 
tacking me is the same as attacked Lady Bar- 
ford. I entreat you to come.’ 


The signature was “Elaine Leahurst.” 

Mr. Kotman Dass turned a little pale dur- 
ing the reading of the letter. 

“That means thee scoundrel Dragour!” he 
ejaculated nervously. “I observed, sotto 
voce, to myself yesterday that there were 
indications evident this deadlee scoundrel 
was at bottom off mystery off thee village 
doctor found drowned in lake at Stellingham 
Castle, yess, indeed. There were several 
pointt——” He broke off, as another 
thought struck him. 

“If you are proposing to take motor drive 
to Stellingham Castle, mister, I beg you to 
do me honor of letting me get out of ve- 
hicle here and walk backward to London 
forthwith. Stellingham Castle is very dan- 
gerous place to visit,” he said urgently. 

“Sit down, Dass—sit down, damn you, 
and don’t be such a white-livered coward!” 
snarled Mr. Chayne. “I'll take care of your 
valuable carcass in the event of any danger. 
Now, then, what’s this about a doctor found 
drowned at Stellingham? It’s the first I’ve 
heard of it.” 

“Oah, it was onlee paragraph in news- 
papers, my dear fellow,” said Kotman Dass. 
“T saw it.” 

“Yes, you see everything—when you look 
for it,” growled Mr. Chayne. “I’ll say that 
much for you. Hero!” 

It was true. Kotman Dass_ glanced 
through about six newspapers every day, ap- 
peared to see everything in them—and for- 
got nothing that he saw. 

“Tt was just reported that doctor of Stel- 
lingham village was found by the maid of 
millionaire’s wife—Mrs. Leahurst of Stel- 
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lingham—drowned in lake on thee estate. 
And now, I think I wish to go home. Thank 
you veree much for delightful motor ride 
which has restored my health veree great 
deal.” 

“Sit where you are, will you, Dass? And 
so you believe Dragour is at the bottom of 
it? Well! That’s what Mrs. Leahurst says. 
What do you think Dragour is after?” 

“Oah, it is impossible to say. There is 
no data at present available.” 

“Oh—not?” said the fierce-eyed Salaman, 
grimly. ‘Well there soon will be—for here 
we are at Stellingham!” 

He eyed the uneasy Dass sternly. 

“Understand me, you brainy white liver, 
I am going through with this and I need 
your brains. You’re going to help me and 
I'll guarantee that you shan’t be hurt. Not 
a hair of your head—not a finger. So pull 
yourself together and face the music—for 
if you don’t you'll have to face me and ’m 
no melody when I feel rough, Dass.” 

Of two evils the unheroic Mr. Dass not 
unwisely chose the lesser. He subsided in 
his seat, glancing about him timorously as 
the car swung, snarling softly on steel studs, 
along the well-kept avenue leading to the 
castle. 

“Remember anything about these people, 
Dass?” asked Mr. Chayne in a more amiable 
tone. 

“Thee occupier is Mister John van Allen 
Leahurst, of New York. Veree rich—many 
lacs—no, no—millions of dollars. He lives 
in England because climate suits him veree 
much better and he purchased Stellingham 
Castle on occasion of his marriage with 
Elaine, daughter of Major General Stonor- 
Rolls, just prior to recent war. That is all 
I know.” 

Salaman nodded, eying his partner with 
reluctant admiration. 

“Not bad, Dass,” he grudgingly admitted. 
“Where did you read that?” 

“In copy of Daily Mail eight years ago,” 
said the fat man, sighing. 

“Humph—and J can’t remember on 
Thursday what I read in Tuesday’s paper!” 
muttered Salaman. “If only some scientist 
could graft a gorilla’s courage gland into 
Dass’ carcass what a man he would be!” 

Then the car drew up at the imposing en- 
trance to the castle—one of the show places 
of Sussex. 

Five minutes later Messrs. Salaman 
Chayne and Kotman Dass sat at a table 
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facing a tall, graceful woman, very dark, still 
young—Mrs. Leahurst, wife of one of the 
richest Americans ot the present day. 

“Lady Barford said that you would come, 
Mr. Chayne, and I am grateful—oh, des- 
perately grateful. I am in a terrible posi- 
tion, and I have a strange story to tell—to 
confess—to you,” she said in the voice of 
one barely self-controlled. 

She glanced at the huge and shapeless fig- 
ure of the dark-faced Kotman Dass where 
he sat hunched in a great carved chair. 

“Only—forgive me—Lady Barford said 
nothing of this gentleman and I did not want 
to tell my story to more than one.” 

Kotman Dass leaped to his feet with sur- 
prising agility. 

“Assuredlee not, -cadam. Thatt is veree 
highlee reasonable and I will withdraw and 
go away instantlee——” he began. 

“Sit down, Dass,” jarred Salaman fero- 
ciously. 

Kotman Dass sat down guiltily. 

“Please accept my personal assurance that 
your story can he told before Mr. Dass as 
safely as to me, Mrs. Leahurst,” said Sala- 
man, adding, with an air of confession, “he 
is my intimate friend—and partner.” 

“Oh, I see. I understand,” said the 
woman hurriedly, and, leaning to them, her 
elbows on the table, her white fingers inter- 
lacing, unlocking and again interlacing rest- 
lessly, ceaselessly, her great dark eyes burn- 
ing in her pale beautiful face, she told them 
her story. 

She spoke for ten minutes without inter- 
Tuption, and it was an unusual confession 
that she made. 

“It may seem to you and your friend that 
T shall speak of the things I have done in 
a—oh, a cynical, a hard, even callous way. 
But I beg you to believe that I do not, that 
I never have been so and in doing those 
things I have suffered very much and may 
suffer a great deal more. Only, time is so 
pressing, and the danger is so urgent and 
close, that there is not a moment to spare. 
I must be quick. Somewhere, in some secret 
place on this great estate, there are hidden 
certain papers—papers that in the hands of 
an enemy would mean my ruin, the life- 
long unhappiness of my husband and the 
destruction of my son’s future. An enemy 
is seeking these papers—they were hidden in 
a place which he himself named, and even if 
he has not already possessed himself of 
them, at any moment an agent of his may 
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come to take them from the hiding place. 
They must be foun they must be 
found.” She wrung hér hands, drawing in 
her breath sharply. 

“The papers were hidden at the order of 
this secret enemy. I do not even know his 
name, but Lady Barford told me that she 
thinks he is the same man as troubled her 
—Dragour was the name she used. He is 
—is—reaching out for me. The doctor— 
Doctor Allenmore—was ordered to ste— 
secure them and hide them. He must have 
done so—and he was so ashamed that I 
think he threw himself into the lake im- 
mediately after. Life could not have meant 
very much to him—he was dazed with drugs 
—or distraught for lack of them. He stole 
the papers, but I forgive him. Just a vic- 
tim, you see.” She began to tremble under 
the strain of some long and, to Mr. Chayne, 
so far inexplicable stress. 

Salaman interrupted. 

“Forgive me, Mrs. Leahurst. I don’t un- 
derstand. You are naturally a little upset 
and it is not quite clear wha u 

But Kotman Dass broke in with an alto- 
gether unusual and rather surprising 
authority in his voice. 

“Pardon me, dear mister, thee lady is per- 
fectly explicit. If you please, do not con- 
fuse. There was doctor victim of Dragour 
who ordered him to steal and hide certain 
documents in place from which Dragour 
would fetch them. Thee doctor did thatt 
obediently and it made him ashamed and 
he destroyed himself. Thatt is summary.” 

Salaman was silent. Kotman Dass turned 
to Mrs. Leahurst, the big carved black-oak 
chair creaking under his colossal weight. 

“Tf you please, tell us contents off papers,” 
he continued in his deep and sonorous voice. 
“Tt is not just curiosity. I am veree sorree 
for you and wish to help you, if you please.” 

She stared, her white hands gripping, then 
drew a deep breath as she looked intently at 
the huge and grotesque partner of Salaman. 
A sudden light glowed in her eyes and curi- 
ously much of the anxiety and terror left her 
face. 

“T see that you are trustworthy men. A 
woman can come to you for protection and 
be sure of receiving it.” 

“Oah, yess indeed,” said Kotman Dass 
comfortably. “Little wild birds fly to us 
and are never afraid, certainlee not. If thee 
little birds can trust us, what has any woman 
to fear.” 
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“Absolutely so,” agreed Mr. Chayne, 

eying his partner angrily. Salaman did not 
enjoy the task of playing chorus to Kotman 
Dass. 
“T will tell you the secret of the papers,” 
said the woman. She rose and took from 
the mantelpiece the photograph of a boy. 
He was perhaps ten years old and was stand- 
ing at the head of a pony, the bridle in his 
hand. He was evidently just about to go 
riding and he was laughing in the sheer de- 
light of anticipation. A handsome little boy, 
with a bright face and gay, straightly gaz- 
ing eyes. : 

“My son,” said Mrs. Leahurst. “He will 
some day inherit and administer many mil- 
lions; the enormous wealth of my husband 
—and he is so much richer than people 
dream; the colossal sums that his uncle 
Greame Kingsland van Allen of New York 
continually increases; and the huge accumu- 
lations of several relatives of my husband 
in America. -That boy—my little boy—will 
some day inherit or control perhaps as much 
as thirty million pounds. He is my hus- 
band’s—John van Allen Leahurst’s—heir. 
But he is not my husband’s child.” 

Her face was white as pearl, and her fin- 
gers closed tightly on the photograph. 

“He is the son of a man whom I married 
years ago. But my husband does not know 
that. His son is—not here. Oh, don’t mis- 
understand me. The boy I bore to John 
van Allen Leahurst is being cared for as if 
he were a prince—only he can never be— 
be—fit to control all that gigantic accumula- 
tion of wealth. Do you see? I will be quite 
frank—listen carefully.” 

She told them then the real secret—and 
it was as though she threw a fragment of her 
soul upon the table before them. 

It was easy enough to understand. 

She had married John van Allen Leahurst 
a few months after the birth of her boy, 
Alwyn, and the death of her first husband, 
the boy’s father, one George Belton, a hand- 
some scoundrel with whom she had been in- 
fatuated and whom she had married secretly 
—for she knew that it was hopeless to seek 
her parents’ approval. All that had been 
fatally easy, for she had at that time been 
living in London, studying music, and living 
in a furnished flat with an elderly woman 
relative so absorbed in her own pursuits that 
she was worthless as a chaperon. 

Had Belton proved even ordinarily decent 
no very serious harm would have been done 
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and her life might have been very different. 
But in less than three months after the secret 
marriage Belton had been arrested on a 
serious charge of forgery. He had been con- 
victed after a sensational trial into which 
several well-known names had been dragged, 
and sent to penal servitude. He had died 
of pneumonia at Dartmoor Prison a week 
after the birth of his son, in Brussels, 
whither the young wife, on the plea of visit- 
ing an old school friend, had gone. 

Then the girl made her first mistake. 
Mortally ashamed of her folly, she had been 
unable to bring herself to confess to her 
people that she was married at all—to a 
man whose crime people still occasionally 
discussed. And so she had gone to an old 
nurse who adored her and whom she could 
trust, and placed the boy in her charge. 

Soon after, she had gone home, abandon- 
ing her music study—and a little later she 
had met at a house party John Leahurst and 
had married him—without confessing or con- 
fiding in him the fact that she was a widow 
or telling him of the events of the crowded 
year before. 

So far she had done no real harm—ex- 
cept foolishly to conceal what would have 
been better revealed to those who loved her. 
And, at first, she was fortunate. They had 
been happy—far happier than she had ever 
dreamed she could be again. Leahurst 
idolized her and she had come to love him 
with a still. passion that was fraught with a 
ceaseless, ever-increasing gratitude. 

She had borne him a son, John Greame 
Leahurst, shortly before he left England on 
a trip to the steel manufacturing districts 
of Germany. War broke out and Leahurst 
had been detained. Later he had been re- 
ported missing. No further news of him 
had ever come from Germany. 

It was during this period that Mrs. Lea- 
hurst, alarmed at the slow development of 
her child, consulted Doctor Allenmore and 
learned what she had already come to fear 
—Leahurst’s child, her second son, was 
mentally imperfect. He was now nearly 
four years old. She had assured herself that 
Allenmore by no possibility could be mis- 
taken—not a difficult matter, for the sharp 
eyes and wits of a mother are sometimes 
more penetrating than those of a physician. 

She had gone away to the seaside with 
her little son, taking no servants. Nearly 
eighteen months later she had returned to 
Stellingham Castle with the boy improved 
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beyond recognition. From the pale, big- 
eyed, silent baby he had been he had de- 
veloped into a fine, sturdy, quick-witted, in- 
quisitive boy. 

Leahurst, returning unexpectedly from a 
conquered Germany, where he had been 
secretly interned from the outbreak of war, 
was delighted with the child he had not 
seen for so long. And, with the sole ex- 
ceptions of the doctor, Allenmore, whom she 
could not hope to deceive, and her old nurse, 
not a soul knew that she had changed the 
children—that the sturdy little heir to the 
Leahurst millions was not Leahurst’s son but 
Belton’s, and that Leahurst’s son, his men- 
tality that of an infant still, was in care of 
that old nurse of Mrs. Leahurst who had 
originally taken the first child. 

She had been successful beyond her wild- 
est expectations. Leahurst adored the child 
and he was growing up into a fine boy. 
She saw that nothing that could be done 
for the real Leahurst child was left undone, 
that no opportunity of a cure was neglected; 
that the finest medical opinions and care 
were secured; and that money was lavished 
unsparingly for the sake of the other child. 
But it was all fruitless. 

Then, when Leahurst’s heir was eight, 
the run of success came to an end. Like a 
silent arrow flying out of the dark came a 
demand from a nameless stranger—sent 
through Doctor Allenmore. She was re- 
quired to pay a hundred thousand pounds 
to this person, who signed his demand only 
with the letter “Z,” as his price for silence 
in the matter of the changed children. 
Blackmail—the terrible, venomous reptilian 
attack she had always feared. 

She knew that to yield meant a lifetime 
of misery, and she had refused, through 
Allenmore. 

“Zs” reply was that failing payment of a 
heavy portion of the money within a week 
complete exposure and proof would be sent 
to John van Allen Leahurst. 

She ignored this, for she believed that the 
only proofs in existence were to be found 
in a minutely careful record of the whole 
affair, written by herself, and witnessed by 
Doctor Allenmore and the nurse, which, in 
view of the magnitude of the inheritance in- 
volved, she had prepared—and which never 
left her possession. 

Nothing more had happened for some 
weeks. Then, one evening, when she went 
to dress for dinner, she found the record 
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missing from its place—a secret drawer in 
her writing desk. A light spring overcoat 
left behind told her at once who had taken 
the documents—Doctor Allenmore, the only 
person who knew where she kept them. The 
coat was his—evidently he had thrown it off 
when setting to work on the writing desk. 
It was amazing that he had not been caught 
while forcing the drawer, but by some curi- 
ous chance he must have had the room to 
himself for an hour or so. And once outside 
the room none of. the servants were likely 
to question him, for he was often at the 
castle. In a pocket of the coat Mrs. Lea- 
hurst had found a brief letter from “Z”— 
thus: 

Doctor ALLENMoRE: You will get the papers 
by June 12th, and on that day put them in the 
place which has already been indicated to you. 
On the day after you will find fresh supplies in 
the same place. Until the papers are in my pos- 
session no further supplies will be sent. VA 

“That was from Dragour!” said Salaman 
Chayne acridly. 

Kotman Dass nodded his ponderous head. 

“The doctor was a victim to the habit of 
taking a certain drug—that letter was from 
the scoundrel who supplied him with this 
particular drug—a secret drug which, ordi- 
narily, was not procurable even by a doctor ” 
explained Salaman. 

Mrs. Leahurst nodded. 

“Yes—no doubt. I have known for some 
time past that Doctor Allenmore keyed him- 
self up with drugs—it began during the over- 
work of the war days. It was not only the 
army doctors who were overworked.” 

Kotman Dass broke in. 

“Thee position is as follows—thee doctor 
stole papers, placed them in secret spot, 
then remembered thatt he had left behind 
his coat which would convict him of thee 
betrayal and, in despair, he proceeded to 
throw himself in lake. Thee difficulty is 
where to find papers again.” 

“Ah, yes, yes, that is the difficulty!” She 
leaned to him, staring desperately, with 
parted lips. 

“They must be recovered if you are to be 
saved——_”’ began Salaman. 

“TP It is not for my sake that I care. I 
have suffered too much in the past ever to 
care about what happens to me again—it 
is to save my husband from the bitterness of 
knowing the truth—that his son is—is— 
unsound; that the boy he worships and be- 
lieves to be his son is not so—and that I 
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have deceived him so. Oh, for God’s sake, 
get me back those papers!” she wailed. “It 
means so much to everybody—except my 
poor little son who is—is—who understands 
nothing, who never will—never can—under- 
stand anything. There is so much, so much 
that I haven’t had time to dwell on. I have 
not been so bad as perhaps you think—some 
day you will see that, when I have time to 
explain. But now it is urgent—urgent—it 
is desperate——” 

“Tff you please, be quiet, for I cannot 
think quite so lucidlee if I have to talk at 
same time,’ said Kotman Dass. He was 
staring straight before him, his eyes fixed 
and glassy. 

Salaman signed to the half-frantic woman 
and she went rigid. 

“Thee papers have not yet been removed 
from hiding place,’’ said Kotman Dass pres- 
ently. 

“How d’you know that, man?” snapped 
Salaman. 

“Thee doctor drowned himself on day of 
June thee thirteenth, you see. Dragour 
ordered papers to be deposited on day of 
June thee twelfth. On evening of June thee 
twelfth highlee probable Dragour’s emissaree 
searched spot and found nothing. Thee doc- 
tor placed them in position June thee thir- 
teenth—one day late. Highlee probable he 
could not steal them before that day. Since 
then thee police and company have been 
numerous on and about scene of tragedee. 
Dragour’s man will wait patientlee for few 
days before returning to look again for pa- 
pers in hiding place, certainlee. Be silent 
while I think.” 

He thought through several strained min- 
utes, then spoke nervously. 

He desired a plan showing the relative 
positions of the castle, the lake and the doc- 
tor’s house. 

That was unexpectedly simple to produce, 
for the doctor’s house was only some fifty 
yards beyond the end of the lake, and the 
lake was five hundred yards from the castle. 
Mrs. Leahurst swiftly sketched the plan and 
the fat man beamed. He marked a spot 
with an X. 

“Tf you watch thee spot at X in company 
of good dogs for several nights you will as- 
suredlee capture messenger or emissary off 
Dragour when he comes for papers. Oah 
yess, indeed!” he declared with absolute 
confidence. 

They stared. 
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“How d’you know that, Dass, man?” Sala- 
man demanded. 

“Simple problem onlee,” said the fat man. 
“You see it is soa—thiss way.” He took the 
pencil and a blank sheet of paper and re- 
drew the plan bu by bit as he spoke. 

“Thee doctor deposited papers in hiding 
place before he drowned himself—for they 
were not discovered on his body. Let us 
say that he hid them at X. Naturalee some 
distance from castle—Dragour would not 
desire secret place to be near thee castle.” 
He drew an X. “Leaving X he remembered 
overcoat suddenlee. He knew that it would 
betray him as criminal—he dared not return 
for it. Deprived off drugs, ill perhaps, and 
dazed he decided to commit suicide. He 
threw himself into lake to drown. But in 
his house not veree far were swift poisons 
such as every doctor keeps for ae 
each in proper proportions. Why did h 
prefer to drown miserablee—to choke and 
struggle—when not far off were poisons 
veree swift and painless? Thatt was 
strange. Thee reason was because lake was 
nearer to him than his house, certainlee thatt 
must be soa.” 

The huge hand added to his map a waver- 
ing line to indicate the lake and a tiny 
square for the doctor’s house. 

“Thee lake was between him and his 
house and he used thee lake. Dragour 
would choose his hiding place as near thee 
road as possible—soa, therefore, thee hiding 

lace is near X!” He passed his plan to 
alaman. It matched perfectly with that 
drawn by Mrs. Leahurst. 

“Tt is onlee necessary to watch within the 
circle of which X is thee center,” said Kot- 
man Dass. 

“With a dog and a good man or two,” 
added Salaman Chayne. “But how are we 
going to account for all this to Mr. Lea- 
hurst?” 

“My husband is in London and will be 
there for two days,” said the woman. “I 
can give you one man who is absolutely 
trustworthy—a relative.” 

“Good—that will be two of us.” 

“Two ” She looked at Mr. 
questioningly. 

“Two onlee, yess. I shall not have cour- 
age to lay out in thee dark, watching. Ten 
thousand apologies, Mrs. Leahurst. I have 
no courage at all—veree sensitive to outside 
influences—a veree lamentablee shocking 
toward, I am sorree to say to you.” 
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She looked at him, strangely, a curious 
expression on her pale face. Salaman, blush- 
ing a coppery hue for his partner, explained 
haltingly that Mr. Dass’ indifferent health 
reacted unfavorably on his courage. 

“Noa, noa, that is onlee kind excuse. I 
am poor, miserable, dirtee coward, and thatt 
is great misery—onlee it is true—and I apol- 
ogize veree much for what I cannot help. 
Onlee I have tried to help otherwise——” 

Mrs. Leahurst went to him where he sat, 
as abject and abased as a dog that has done 
wrong, and offered him her slim hand. 

“All men differ and you have done for 
me to-day what many a braver man could 
not do, and I could not be more humbly 
grateful to you if you were the bravest man 
on earth!” she said in a low voice. 

Shamefacedly, Mr. Dass touched her hand, 
muttering something about honor—and then 
Salaman took charge. 


III. 


Late that night Mrs. Leahurst sat with 
Kotman Dass at a high window of the castle, 
the woman nervously straining her eyes 
across the wide, moonlit park. Somewhere 
out there, in the dark shadows under the 
belt of trees encircling the estate, the in- 
domitable little Salaman Chayne crouched 
alone save for a big Irish terrier belonging 
to Mrs. Leahurst. The friend of whom she 
had spoken had proved to be away from 
hone and Salaman was single-handed. 

The two watchers were very silent. Kot- 
man Dass gazed fixedly into the night like 
a man fathoms deep in thought—as he was. 
His mind was fast on the great work which 
the affair had interrupted. Otherwise he 
would have noted, and endeavored to calm, 
the strained and painful excitement of his 
companion. 

Two hours had passed since, at the com- 
ing of darkness, they had settled down to 
watch and listen, and for the whole of that 
time she had stared out, trembling and eager, 
without a word. But as the clock over the 
distant stable chimed one, she spoke des- 
perately, without taking her eyes from the 
park. 

“Oh, if I have to endure this for many 
nights, I shall 2 

She never finished, for at that moment far 
off down by the lake a white ray suddenly 
flickered with a ghostly will-o’-the-wisp ra- 
diance—and Kotman Dass emerged abruptly 
from his trance. 
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“Thee emissary—perhaps Dragour him- 
self,” he said, staring out. 

A single bark reached them. The ray 
from the powerful torch which Mr. Chayne 
had taken, disappeared, reappeared, then 
disappeared again, and silence and darkness 
once more shut down. 

Kotman Dass scowled, glaring out. 

“What has happened?” cried the woman 
in a kind of hushed frenzy. “Oh, why is it 
so dark and still again? I heard Cormac 
bark—but he’s quiet now. Something hap- 
pened. ae 

The ghostly radiance of the torch wav- 
ered again on the background of shadow— 
the dog barked savagely, and suddenly a 
pinkish-red flash threw a momentary sinister 
glare on the dark trees, followed instantly 
by a sharp, echoing report, and another im- 
mediately after it. 

The haunted eyes of the woman sought 
those of Kotman Dass. 

- ‘Pistol shots,” she said. “They have shot 
im.” 

Kotman Dass was trembling. 

“Oah, noa—not at all!” he replied nerv- 
ously. “Probablee that is sound of Mr. 
Chayne’s revolver, certainlee. Be patient, if 
you please—wait for little period more— 
and Mr. Chayne will arrive.” 

But the big face was anxious. He peered 
out, muttering. 

“Oah, what abominablee horrible coward 
—itt iss soa veree shameful to sit here trem- 
bling safely—onlee I am afraid to goa out 
there. Alreadee Dragour has made threats 
to kill him and he is swift and cruel as 
cobra.” 

Ten minutes dragged by. Then abruptly 
Mrs. Leahurst turned away. 

“T cannot endure this any longer. I am 
going out to learn what has happened. EI 
must Z 

Kotman Dass looked round. 

“Noa—noa! Wait—listen iff you please 
—look!” 

Down in the park moved the figure of a 
man—slowly approaching the castle. By his 
side moved a lesser shadow—a dog. 

“Itt iss Mr. Chayne,” said Kotman Dass, 
and lumbered heavily after Mrs. Leahurst 
as she went quickly from the room and down 
the stairs. 

It was indeed the fiery Salaman—with a 
bullet through his forearm. He was already 
faint from the loss of blood, for the wound 
was bleeding badly, and he reeled rather 
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than walked into the great hall, the dog, 
excited by the smell of blood, growling 
deeply by his side. 

The little man stood for a second, staring 
at them with dulling eyes. Then he dragged 
a bundle of papers from his pocket and 
thrust them toward the woman. 

“Tt’s all right,” he said. “They’re just as 
he took them from the hollow tree—intact. 
I—floored him with the butt, but there were 
two of them and the other shot me from 
behind. But he carried away a bullet of 
mine—carried away—bleeding too fast—to 
chase—papers—papers more—important— 
more—besides—not Dragour himself—only 
hirelings—only: 8 

He grinned a livid grin and pitched for- 
ward into his partner’s arms. 





It was not till next morning that Mr. 
Chayne, his wound bound, and most of his 
accustomed jauntiness restored, was able to 
explain exactly what had happened. 

Kotman Dass had indicated the where- 
abouts of the hidden papers with almost un- 
canny precision, for the spot at which Sala- 
man had chosen to wait was not fifteen yards 
from the hollow tree to which, just before 
one o’clock, the emissary of Dragour had 
come. 

Salaman had watched him take the papers 
and then without hesitation had felled him 
with his revolver butt, seized the papers and, 
on the point of securing the man himself, 
had been wounded by the second emissary 
of the drugmaster. Made aware from the 
gush of blood that his time of consciousness 
was short, Salaman had shot at the second 
man, evidently wounding him, for he made 
no further attempt to win back the papers, 
and then, with the dog guarding him, he 
had made his way back to the castle. 

That was all: He spoke of it as a mere 
nothing—as was Salaman’s way. But Mrs. 
Leahurst would not have it so. 

“No, no—it was splendid. Oh, it was 
fine. How many men would have done as 
much for a woman who a few hours ago was 
a stranger? I owe you more than I can 
ever repay—you have saved so much for me 
—for us all. Some day, perhaps, in some 
way, I shall be, able to prove my gratitude.” 

Salaman faced her, speaking gently. 

“If you feel that you owe us anything, 
Mrs. Leahurst, repay us by accepting a 
word of advice. Dragour is beaten off—for 
the present. He has lost the papers, but he 
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will not rest satisfied with this defeat. It 
is only temporary—he will try again for this 
big plunder, from another angle. You can 
defeat him once and for all in only one way 
—and that is by going to your husband and 
telling him everything. It will have to be 
that sooner or later. ‘Too many people know 
your secret—and that unhappy doctor— 
Allenmore—must have told Dragour every- 
thing.” 

She looked at him oddly. Very pale still, 
with tragic eyes, she was like a woman ut- 
terly unstrung, worn out. 

“Oh, I could not—I cannot—I——” She 
turned to Kotman Dass suddenly. 

“Must IP What do you advise? Tell me. 
Do you, too, advise that?” 

The big, unwieldy man looked at her in- 
tently, and spoke very seriously. 

“Permit thatt I speak franklee, lady. I 
say to you that it iss your onlee one hope 
of ever any happiness thatt you go to your 
husband and tell him whole story—thee 
whole truth and ask him please to forgive 
you. To say to him how sorree you have 
ever been—and tell him how little entangle- 
ment grew to great shackles. If you please, 
I wish to say to you thatt to hide longer 
thiss tragic secret is same thing as to cast 
yourself down into deep pit, veree dark and 
full of snares and many dangers and alarms. 
I, Kotman Dass, am onlee miserable coward 
in my body, but itt has been ordained thatt 
my wits should be perhaps different from 
those off some men and it is given to me 
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at some times thatt I see things perhaps lit- 
tle clearer than other men.” 

His voice deepened oddly, became more 
sonorous. 

“Goa to your husband, lady, saying the 
whole truth, thatt you are in coil of perilous 
serpent who seeks to enlap you with yet 
more coils to your destruction and, sorrow- 
fully, humbly, ask him to lift you out from 
thee coil and to protect you from other 
coils—and tell him thee whole truth. Thatt 
is the great shield and weapon for all people 
in trouble—at all times—just onlee to tell 
thee truth. I have studied veree much all 
my life long and yet I have not found—and 
probably may not ever find—greater pearl 
of wisdom than thiss—that lies are onlee 
shield of paper but thee truth is a shield of 
fine steel.” 

She stared for a moment, wondering, and 

slowly a light dawned in her eyes of tor- 
ment. 
“Oh, but I have been so blind—so blind!” 
she cried strangely, dropped suddenly to a 
couch and buried her face in her hands, 
turning away. 

“You've set her crying,” snarled Salaman, 
whispering furiously. 

Kotman Dass looked at him oddly. 

“Oah, noa,” he said. “I have onlee set 
her praying. She will do as I have advised 
—and I have sure instinct thatt she will be 
forgiven. So let us goa now.” 

And, together, they went out to the car 
awaiting them. 


Another story of this series in the next number. 
Me 
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them strong as an ox and as big as his hefty father, the other of slighter build 


[ven is a congressman in Washington who has two sons nearly grown, one of 


and somewhat inclined to wear an air of bored distinction and cynical lassitude, 
a habit which peeves the lawmaker. considerably. 
The three of them were at dinner one evening when the congressman mentioned the 
name of a well-known prize-fight referee. The smaller son, who had been looking more 
bored than usual, chirped up at that and remarked: 


“That fellow’s all right. 


Square as they come.” 


“What do you know about him?” demanded the bigger brother, full of sarcasm,and 


scorn. 


“T know this much,” said the other: “he gave me slightly the best of everything 


one night.” 


“Gave you? You?” shouted the father. 


“Sure,” said the smaller one coolly. “I 


fight under the name of Nally, and he gave me a mighty slow count when I was down.” 





Blue, of the Arctic 


By Kenneth Gilbert 
Author of ‘‘The Saga of Silver King,’ ‘The King of the Canon,” Ete. 


The arctic fox defeats an enemy and makes a friend. 


home for the first six weeks of his 

existence opened on a sunny slope, 

and all about the mouth was delight- 
fully warm, deep sand. It had been dug on 
a knoll near one end of the rugged Alaskan 
islands—an island so large that Garrett, 
owner of the fur farm, had not known for 
years just how many arctic foxes he pos- 
sessed. They ran wild and free until such 
times as he captured breeding pairs to be 
sold to other fox farmers in the States. De- 
spite these regular shipments, and likewise 
there were many pelts taken, the shy little 
blue animals seemed just as numerous as 
ever. They knew him by sight, but never 
did the elders accept him as a friend. He 
typified Man—and Man was the greatest 
enemy. Although the youngsters at first 
were inclined to regard him without fear, 
they quickly assimilated the warnings of 
the others—the man, being a man, was not 
to be trusted. 

By night they skulked forth from their 
burrows and ate the food he had left for 
them; yet they relied upon him only when 
the beach failed to supply stranded fish, 
crabs and other crustaceans. They were as 
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untamed as the limits of the big island 
permitted. If they approached his house it 
was only after dark, and for the purpose of 
joyously making away with whatever edibles 
they could get at. Yet Garrett, by inclina- 
tion a student of wild things, loved them 
despite their steadfast refusal to accept his 
overtures. Being lonely and without com- 
panionship save that offered by an ancient 
Thlinget Indian, a taciturn man who did 
his work well with a minimum of conversa- 
tion, Garrett sought to bestow his affections 
on Muskwa, a young brown bear which had 
been presented to him by the trader who 
visited Norton Sound every summer. 

Muskwa had. been kept mild tempered 
on a diet of canned milk and mush, but 
with the coming of summer, having attained 
full growth, he exhibited symptoms of “go- 
ing bad.” Particularly did he hate old 
George, the Thlinget. It may have been 
that the Indian, about whom lingered a sug- 
gestion of stale wood smoke which all the 
soap and water on earth would not have 
effaced, symbolized a long-recognized, hered- 
itary enmity. In any event, between the two 
there smoldered undying feud. 

Every race or breed has its social stra- 
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tums, and Blue belonged to an aristocracy 
of arctic foxes. Chena and Kobuk, his 
mother and father, were a beautiful pair of 
the mighty Koyokuk strain, untainted de- 
scendants of the finest founders of the col- 
ony. The prowess and wisdom of the big 
Kobuk made him a leader of vulpine nobil- 
ity. No more implacable foe of Man was to 
be found on the island; although he was too 
wise to permit this hatred to go beyond the 
bounds of prudence. Chena was equally shy 
and furtive, and communicated her fears to 
her offspring. Garrett, who often watched the 
inhabitants of this particular ten, through 
field glasses from his house half a mile dis- 
tant, would smile as he descried the pups 
playing outside, while mother or father kept 
alert watch. He regevded the dog fox Ko- 
buk and the vixen Chena as the most valu- 
able pair on the island—and the wildest. 

Into this atmosphere of man fear and 
hate was born Blue, on a day in May when 
the rock crannies along the shore were alive 
with sea parrots, cormorants and gulls, at 
the end of their flight to the northern breed- 
ing grounds. 

His size and robust spirit distinguished 
him from his brother and sister; never had 
Chena in her long experience mothered such 
a magnificent specimen of the breed. From 
the start Kobuk singled him out for special 
attention; here was a dog fox that would 
be worthy the name. By the time he was 
six weeks old Blue’s aggressiveness, his bulk, 
and the wonderful hue of his coat even 
drew the eyes of Garrett. Once the man 
walked up to the den, hopeful that he might 
fondle the pups; but when the old ones saw 
him coming they drove their young into the 
burrow. An hour later, through his glasses, 
Garrett saw the pups outside again, frolick- 
ing in the warm sand. 

But the spirit of Blue, an adventurous 
bent that even outstripped his remarkable 
growth, soon became a source of worry to 
the dog fox and his mate. Only by dint 
of the severest discipline did they keep him 
at the den, although his brother and sister 
were tractable enough. Blue was yet too 
young, the parents decided, to venture far 
from the protection of home. Yet this re- 
straint was terribly irksome to him; the 
world was too lovely and mysterious a place 
to remain unexplored. There were many 
tempting places to be investigated—the 
caches of other foxes, and, most alluring of 
all, the tempting, fishy odor from the sea, 
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a mile away. The beach drew him like a 
magnet. 

Once Kobuk caught his son headed to- 
ward the shingle where the greenish-gray 
Northern waters beat incessantly with a hol- 
low booming sound. Blue fled for home 
with shrill cries of alarm, his father’s sharp 
fangs clashing savagely at his heels. Blue 
did not understand what the dog fox did; 
that along the rocky cliffs, fierce sea eagles 
had their nests and watch towers, and by 
long experience relished young foxes. 

But one day a week later, with his fa- 
ther away on a foraging trip and his mother 
dozing within the burrow, Blue tried again. 
Stealthily he slunk away from the den, and 
when he reached the security of the brush 
he broke into a run. He would not be sat- 
isfied until he had solved the mystery of 
that monotonous, rolling noise that sounded 
so. much like thunder, and learned what it 
was that made the delightful, fishy smell— 
a scent which by instinct passed down to 
him from countless generations, suggested 
food. 

Like a slaty shadow he slipped through 
the brush, turning aside from time to time 
as he encountered strange foxes who re- 
garded him with thinly veiled hostility. He 
was careful, however, not to encroach too 
closely upon these feudal duchies and king- 
doms, intuitively sensing that invasion would 
be met by tooth and claw. At last he came 
out at the lip of a cliff, some twenty feet 
above the water, and against whose base the 
high tide rose and fell. 

For a moment he stood there, drawing in 
deep lungfuls of the salt-tanged breeze 
with its hint of good things. Suddenly he 
shrank, and stared upward, as a tremendous, 
whistling sound filled the air. 


Garrett, seated in a skiff and “jigging” 
for rock cod off the point, had for nearly 
twenty minutes been watching the tactics of 
a huge black sea eagle that apparently had 
its nest in one of the dead stubs just back 
of the stony shelf. Three times the man 
-saw the eagle launch itself from its watch 
tower and drop like a bullet to the water 
just as a glistening salmon turned on its 
side at the surface and started lazily again 
for the bottom. From where the bird sat, 
the movements of the fish could be seen 
clearly, yet always the dark fisherman failed 
—he would be the tiniest fraction of a sec- 
ond too late. 
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But persistence triumphed; he made a 
“strike.” A giant king salmon’s black back 
showed at the surface, and the eagle’s sharp 
pincers of bone instantly set themselves in 
the fish. With an astonished flirt of his 
tail the king “sounded.” 

Ordinarily, the powerful wings of the bird 
would have enabled him to lift the fish 
clear of the water the moment he transfixed 
his prey, but this was no ordinary salmon. 
He weighed fifty pounds if he weighed an 
ounce, Garrett guessed. 

There was a smother of foam and the 
eagle went under. But his strength almost 
matched that of the fish, and the next in- 
stant he had reappeared, still gripping his 
catch. 

For a distance of fifteen feet he flapped 
along the surface, dragging the fish, both 
floundering wildly. Yet the frantic king 
had just begun to fight. With a mighty 
heave and lunge he “sounded” again, and 
with him went the eagle. 

The water swirled, and then the eagle 
bobbed up, empty taloned. 

“Bit off more than he could chew,” re- 
flected Garrett, with a chuckle. 

Now, to his apparent alarm, the eagle dis- 
covered that his wings, water soaked, had 
lost much of their lifting power. Highly in- 
dignant, he flapped toward shore, striving 
his utmost to rise. He rested a moment, 
then tried again, skittering the surface with 
tiny wavelets with his battering strokes. 

Inch by inch he lifted himself, like a slug- 
gish seaplane, and he put every ounce of 
his strength into the effort. Higher and 
higher he rose, and the terrific beating of 
his wings began to free them of water. Now 
his body was clear—now his feet. Straight 
as an arrow’s flight he climbed toward his 
watch tower. 

Reaching it, he slumped there, draggled 
and with wings drooping. Hardly had the 
eagle settled himself when Garrett saw a 
young fox come out of the brush at a point 
below and to one side of where the bird 
sat. Something about the size and color 
of the animal told the man that this wase 
the royal son of Kobuk and Chena, to whom 
he had given the name of Blue. 

Garrett yelled lustily as he saw the eagle 
drop from his perch like a plummet. Only 
the fact that the bird was almost exhausted 
saved Blue from instant death. The swoop 
and strike were just a bit slow, leaden; and 
this gave the young fox an opportunity to 
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shrink aside at the warning whistle of the 
killer’s wings. As Blue whirled, the eagle, 
with a baffled scream, whizzed over the spot 
where the fox had .been. 

Banking sharply, the eagle came after 
Blue with a yelp. Quick though the bird 
was, Blue was quicker. In that fleeting in- 
stant he knew that he could never make the 
screening brush. He doubled about and 
raced back toward the edge of the cliff, the 
eagle after him. 

Back and forth they shuttled, and every 
moment, it seemed, was Blue’s last. Gar- 
rett, angered by the sight of a valuable fox 
about to feed the appetite of the savage 
preyer, and cursing the fact that he had 
no gun, slashed his anchor rope and began 
rowing for shore, ceriin, however, that he 
would be too late. Before he had gone 
twenty yards the chase reached its breath- 
less climax. 

His heart pounding with the greatest ter- 
ror he had ever known, Blue dodged this 
way and that, but always the extended 
talons and gaping beak of the big eagle 
were just behind or over him. He shot for 
the lip of the cliff, hoping to confuse the 
bird so that he could whirl and scuttle for 
the brush. At the brink of the drop, his 
tiny legs stiffened for the shock and swerve, 
but to his horror he found himself slipping. 
His claws scratched frantically on the hard 
rock; then with a yak-yak of fear he went 
over in a whirling dive for the water. 

Under he went, with a splash, at the pre- 
cise moment that the eagle’s scythelike beak 
snapped viciously just over him, and the 
fearful talons clutched convulsively. Then 
the bird, startled by the sight of the man 
but a few feet away, wheeled off with a cry 
of rage and disappointment. 

A few moments later the baby fox, swim- 
ming courageously, felt himself seized back 
of the ears; and with a yap of fear, al- 
though his stout little heart was still uncon- 
quered, he sought to twist and bite the thing 
that had him. But he was lifted from the 
water, and rolled helplessly in some kind of 
garment that smelled strongly of Man, un- 
til only his sharp little nose and beady eyes 
showed. Then the creature that had caught 
him made queer sounds which seemed to 
have the ring of mirth rather than menace. 

“Wanted to meet you for a long time, 
buddy!” chuckled Garrett. ‘Gosh, but 
you’re some pup!” ‘The coat in which Blue 
was wrapped tightly vibrated under the 
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rapid beating of his heart, and his widened 
eyes regarded the man intently. 

“How’d you like to be my pal, Blue?” 
went on the man, as he took up the oars and 
headed the boat for home. It was his fash- 
ion since coming to this lonely spot to ad- 
dress any living thing as though it could 
understand. ‘“Muskwa’s got to go one of 
these days, or he’ll murder old George, 
sure.” Blue continued to stare unblinkingly. 
_ They reached the beach below the house, 
and Garrett pulled up the boat, tied it, and 
started up the trail. Then he stopped, for 
he saw Muskwa shuffling slowly toward him. 
For a moment Garrett studied the bear, 
looked down at Blue; then turned and re- 
traced his steps to the boat. He took out 
one of the oars, and sat down on the bow 
to wait. 

Muskwa, head down, came on slowly, and 
when he was within ten feet of the man he 
topped with a questioning “Whuff?”? Then, 
growling a little, he advanced a pace, 
stopped again and sniffed; this reddened 
eyes clouded in sudden anger. His nose 
had recorded the fox smell! 

“Steady, Muskwa!”’ called Garrett warn- 
ingly, though his grip tightened on the oar. 
But the bear seemingly did not hear the 
voice of its master. 

He came forward muttering, rolling his 
head in a strange fashion, and Garrett’s 
heart tightened as he recognized the warn- 
ing sign of the aroused plantigrade. It may 
have been mere jealousy of the young fox 
he knew the man had, or it may have been 
the lifelong hatred of bear for fox that was 
springing to the surface, for the next in- 
stant he reared and delivered a lightninglike, 
smashing blow at the head of the little cap- 
tive peering from beneath Garrett’s arm. 

Only by virtue of the fact that the man 
had half expected the move was he able to 
cope with it. He jumped back just in time 
to save Blue, dropped the bundled fox into 
the boat, and swung with the oar, the blow 
catching the bear on the head, staggering 
him. 

The battle-roar of the terrible fighter of 
the North filled the air. Garrett swung 
again, and with the greatest luck struck the 


bear’s jaw, half dazing him. The man had 


a confused vision of standing almost toe to 
toe with the brute, and striking, striking, 
while the now thoroughly enraged Muskwa 
advanced, paws fending off blows like a 
skilled boxer. Out of the tail of his eye 
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Garrett saw the Indian coming, waving an. 
ax, and shouting. 

Bravely the Thlinget went into the fray. 
He swung mightily at Muskwa’s head, but a 
sweep of the latter’s paw deflected the blow. 
Nevertheless, the flat of the ax struck him 
under the ear, and with a wimper of 
pain he decided that the odds against: him 
had suddenly become too great. Dropping 
to four feet, he loped up the beach, with 
the raging Thlinget in hot pursuit. 

“Don’t!” yelled Garrett, as the old In- 
dian swung the ax aloft once more. ‘“He’s 
had enough.” 

With a grunt, the native let the weapon 
fall harmlessly, and Muskwa_ vanished 
among the trees. Then George, the taciturn, 
drew heavily upon a month’s ration of 
words: 

“White man damfool. 
some day.” 


Muskwa kill him 


So it was that Blue, son of Kobuk and 
Chena, and taught from birth to shun Man, 
came unwillingly to Man’s domicile, and 
remained to worship. Within a few hours 
Garrett had the confidence of the young 
fox; within a few days his love. Of Muskwa 
they saw nothing. Garrett, who had been 
really fond of the bear, despite the latter’s 
growing ill temper, promised himself that he 
would search out his sulky pet and make 
amends. Yet he hesitated at the thought 
of Blue. If he brought Muskwa home the 
bear would certainly kill the young fox at 
the first opportunity. Likewise, the faithful 
George had succinctly intimated that when 
Muskwa came back Garrett would do well 
to hire a new helper. 

Within a week Blue had the run of the 
place. Seemingly he had forgotten the den 
on the knoll. The man filled his mind’s eye 
to the exclusion of father, mother, brother 
and sister. Garrett began teaching his pet 
such tricks as playing dead, rolling over and 
sitting up. Blue’s capacity for learning 
seemed limitless. 

But although Blue apparently had forgot- 
ten his blood relations, they quickly showed 
they had not forgotten him. Beauently 
Garrett observed the dog fox and the vixen 
stealthily approaching the house where they 
had discovered their errant son to be. They 
contented themselves with sitting sorrow- 
fully at the edge.of the woods; doubtless 
planning ways to rescue their offspring from 
the cruel captivity. Three weeks after Blue 
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had been brought there, Garrett determined 
to test his loyalty. 

He carried him fifty yards from the house 
and put him down. Then he went inside 
and closed the door, watching through a 
window. Kobuk and Chena, half minded to 
flee, nevertheless stood fascinated at sight 
of their son. The man’s actions seemed to 
hint of a trick, yet as Garrett reéntered the 
house, they decided to wait, and squatted 
flat like dogs. 

For a minute Blue stood in indecision, 
sniffing. Then he looked toward the house. 
He had decided for Garrett. As Blue started 
back the man laughed in sudden triumph. 
But the laugh froze on his lips. 

For Kobuk was running swiftly toward 
his son. Blue heard him coming, and 
whirled, lips wrinkling in a snarl. Seemingly 
stunned at this unfilial exhibition, Kobuk 
hesitated; then came on. He was trying to 
tell Blue something, warn him; yet the 
words he used fell on deaf ears. Determined 
at last to gain the safety of the house, Blue 
spun about and fled. 

But he was not to escape. In two long 
leaps Kobuk was upon him, had seized him 
by the loose skin of his neck, and was flee- 
ing madly for the woods, his squirming, 
squalling son dangling from his jaws. 

Garrett was out of the house, yelling, and 
racing at top speed after them. Though 
the dog fox could have distanced the man 
with ease if unencumbered, there was now 
the handicap of Blue. The man was gain- 
ing on him. Now he was but a few yards 
behind, and the pounding of his feet came 
nearer. Another terrifying yell, and Kobuk 
felt that the man almost had him by the 
tail. It was too much for the old fox’s 
nerves. Dropping the protesting Blue, he 
vanished hurriedly in the brush. 

Garrett picked up his somewhat bedrag- 
gled pet, and talked to him as he would 
to a child. 

“Didn’t play fair, Blue,” he muttered. 
“Maybe you do belong to ’em, but you’d 
rather stay with me. I won’t let ’em kidnap 
you.” 

As though he understood every word, Blue 
sought to lick his master’s face. 


There came a windy, squally night two 
weeks later, when the waves pounded thun- 
derously on the beach before the house, 
driving such spoils of the sea as dead fish 
and crabs far up on land, and making deep 
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pools of water in the depressions. When 
the tide went out the beach would have de- 
lighted the heart of any fox. With the 
clearing of the weather, Garrett, followed 
by Blue, struck off along the sand, having 
learned that this was the most effective way 
to take a census of his furred wards; for 
most of them would now be hunting along 
the shore. At a rocky point, beyond which 
was a pool of flood water sure to entice foxes 
in search of crabs, Garrett hid himself, and 
waited.-- 

They came, by the dozens, by the hun- 
dreds, and the man fell to computing the ag- 
gregate worth of the blue legion. Many 
thousands of dollars. They represented all 
ages, from pups just large enough to travel 
with their parents, to magnificent beasts 
whose pelts were fit to grace the necks of 
queens. 

Suddenly Garrett missed Blue. Then he 
saw him, a hundred yards away, down there 
among the others. The sight of that tre- 
mendous gathering was too much for the 
youngster’s curiosity; he wanted to mix with 
them. But Garrett, starting to his feet, had 
seen something more. 

From out of that throng Kobuk had ap- 
peared like magic, and, singling out his 
truant son, was racing toward him with a 
businesslike deadliness of purpose. Blue saw 
him coming, and with a yap of fright turned 
to flee, but in a second the big dog fox had 
him by the neck. 

Then he was dragging him toward the 
pool, as though he had long planned what 
he was about to do. Wading out until the 
water was breast deep, he thrust the wrig- 
gling youngster under and held him there 
with forepaws. 

For a moment Garrett was inclined to 
laugh, thinking that Kobuk was merely pun- 
ishing his son. But the seconds ticked on, 
and still Blue was under water; and to the 
man, now racing toward the spot, there 
flashed the truth. Kobuk was drowning his 
son rather than allow the man to have him! 
Why he killed in this fashion, instead of 
murdering him outright with a snap of his 
strong jaws, was something that only Kobuk 
knew. 

Had Garrett been armed, Kobuk would 
have died on the spot. Pausing in his run 
only to catch up a stone and hurl it, he 
raced on. At the splash of the missile, Ko- 
buk whirled about and saw ‘him. With a 
bound, the dog fox was out of the water, 
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and fleeing; while Blue, struggling weakly, 
was on the surface, trying to swim. 

Plunging in, Garrett caught up his pet, 
hugging him close, and swearing in a 
strangely soft voice as he waded ashore. 
But Blue was more frightened than injured. 
He wriggled contentedly in Garrett’s arms, 
trying to lick the man’s face. 


Just why Garrett whirled about then, he 
does not know to this day; it may have 
been an intuitive sixth sense, for he had 
heard no warning sound. Nevertheless he 
turned abruptly to see the advancing 
Muskwa, now scarcely forty feet away. 

The presence of all the foxes, giving him 
an opportunity to feed fat an ancient grudge 
against the tribe, may have drawn the bear 
to the spot; their flight following the man’s 
appearance may have angered him; the sight 
of his one-time master cuddling the hated 
Blue may have fanned the murder spark in 
his brain. In any event, with a bellowing 
roar he charged. 

Even then Garrett saw that Muskwa’s 
reddened eyes were fixed not upon him but 
upon Blue. Yet knowing this, Garrett re- 
fused to drop Blue to save his own life. 
Holding the little fox with one hand, he 
seized a stone and threw it with all his 
strength straight at the oncoming beast. 

It caught Muskwa in the chest, and he 
grunted, but came on. As Garrett stooped 
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for another missile, Blue wriggled from his 
grasp. 

Then and there the son of Kobuk and 
Chena showed the fighting heart of his kind 
—a race called cowardly. Let what he did 
be pronounced the foolhardiness of the 
young. In him there burned the age-old 
hatred of fox for bear—and Muskwa had 
tried to kill him. Whatever these reasons, 
Blue, with an infantile bark, dashed toward 
the charging bear. 

Garrett hurled the stone just as Muskwa 
swerved to get at Blue. To this day the 
man swears that the apparent show of cour- 
age in the little fox saved his, Garrett’s, life 
—distracted the attention of Muskwa for a 
precious three seconds—for a moment later, 
when the enraged brute recovered himself, 
and reared menacingly over the man, the 
high-power rifle of the ancient Thlinget, who 
was as sparing of ammunition as he was of 
words, cracked once. 

Old George, running up, damned himself 
to two months of silence by making one of 
the longest speeches of his life: 

“TJ see Muskwa tracks ‘long shore yes- 
tiddy. I folla you. I guess I come right 
time.” 

But Garrett had caught up the little blue 
fox who was yapping ferociously at the dark, 
immobile bulk of his enemy. 

“Blue,” he whispered, “I guess you're 
mine now for keeps!” 


More stories by Mr. Gilbert will be published in future issues. 
we 
“EVERY DAY IN——” 
M* ELIHU ROOT is about the last person we know of likely to take up the catch 


words of the passing moment. 


But in a speech delivered in Washington last 


winter he almost committed a Coueism. 


Mr. Root was addressing the National Civic Federation. 


“We are learning 


something,” he said, “every day in every ———” 


Chuckles from the audience. 


But Mr. Root was equal to the occasion. 


“____in every respect,” he concluded. 


AN 


UNEXPECTED TRIBUTE 


H. Taft president, was walking down the street in Brooklyn one afternoon when 


die Reverend John Wesley Hill, whose campaign speeches helped to make William 


he saw a dozen boys crowded around a dreary-looking pup. 
“What are you doing, my little men?” he inquired paternally. 
“Swappin’ lies,” piped up an urchin. “The feller wot tells the bigges’ lie gits the 
EA 


pu 


“How shocking!” Mr. Hill rebuked them. ‘Why, when I was your age, I wouldn’t 


have told an untruth for the world, much less a dog.” 


“You win, mister,” said the boy regretfully. 


“The pup’s yours.” 








“See See 


Gold and the Girl 


By H. de Vere Stacpoole 
Author of ‘‘Ocean Tramps,’' ‘‘The Garden of God,’ Etc. 


(A Four-Part Story—Part IV.) 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
APPLEJOHN. 


HEY rise early in Havana. At half 
past eight Sheila and Dicky had fin- 
ished breakfast and were out look- 
ing at the shops; the fruit shops 

showing in their cool and dark interiors 
banana bunches like great candelabra, cus- 
tard apples—pommes cannelles—christo- 
phines, monkey oranges and limes green and 


yellow; egg plants and pommes d’Haiti; the 


fish shops with their great blocks of ice and 
such fish, fresh in from the sea; perroquets 
black and red; sardines like mounds of sil- 
ver; tunny, and _ pink-and-orange-tinted 
souris—all colors like the jeweled fish of the 
“Arabian Nights,” all shapes, all sizes. They 
inspected the cathedral and opera house, 
lost their way and found themselves at the 
railway station of the Eastern Line. Here 
they went in to inquire their way back to 
the British consulate, and, as they were 
coming out again, almost ran into the arms 
of Captain Shortt. 

Shortt looked in a flurry and was carrying 
an attaché case hastily packed, to judge from 
the fact that part of a sock was exuding. 

He was about to pass them when, sud- 
denly putting himself in irons, so to speak, 


he came up all standing, dropped the at- 
taché case and took a paper from his pocket. 

“Here,” said Shortt, “what do you make 
of this? Do you know anything of this; 
have you heard from him?” He handed the 
paper to Dicky. It was a telegram. 

“Come at once to Santiago by rail. Meet 
you at the station. Urgent. Corder. 
Pinos.” 

“Where’s Santiago?’ asked Dicky, hand- 
ing the thing to Sheila, who read it. 

“Other end of the island, hundreds of 
miles. But what I want to know is what 
he’s doing there, and what mess he’s got into 
and why did he send the message from 
Pinos? Why, he left in the Tennessee for 
N’York and unless he left her at Key West 
and came back in some other boat,. how 
did he get to Pinos? It’s above here, first 
station out. He must have been through 
Havana. What’s the sense of it?” 

“T don’t know,” said Dicky. “I’ve heard 
nothing from him, and what’s more I don’t 
want to. You’d better go and see him. It 
won’t take you long.” 

“Long!” cried the captain, “it’s days, 
what with these island railways and the lazy 
scamps that run them.” He put the tele- 
gram back in his pocket, furiously caught 
up his baggage and bolted into the station. 
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“Nice civil sort of chap,” said Dicky. 
“Kindly soul. But I say, what can have 
happened to James?” 

“T don’t know,” said Sheila. ‘“He’s the 
sort of person tkat anything might happen 
to—he got on to the wrong boat perhaps.” 

“Well, he’s got into trouble, anyhow,” said 
Dicky, ‘‘or else why should he be wiring for 
Shortt? He can’t be in prison, else he 
wouldn’t say he’d meet Shortt at the railway 
station. What on earth can he have been 
doing?” 

“T don’t know—but there’s one thing I do 
know. Captain Shortt suspects that we 
have something to do with the business—I 
could tell it by his manner. He thinks 
maybe we are shady characters. Dicky, 
isn’t it horrid the way this gold seems to 
cast suspicion around it on every one who 
has anything to do with it? We suspected 
Morgan, who seems all right, and Monsieur 
Bompard. Captain Shortt suspects us— 
even though he knows nothing of the gold. 
It’s just as if the thing had some wicked 
power—and not only that, it began by kill- 
ing two men——” 

“Don’t,” said Dicky. “Let’s forget all 
that and keep clear of superstition about 
it. We have trouble enough without imagin- 
ing things. It’s just as if we had an ele- 
phant we had to keep hidden and to sell 
without any one putting in a claim for it. 
Well, we’ll do it or die. Here’s the con- 
sulate.” 

They went in. 

The consul was away on holiday. His 
substitute received them, a thin young man 
with sandy hair, horn spectacles; a Cana- 
dian with an American accent and his ear 
to a telephone. 

He received them out of the corner of 
his eye and without removing the instru- 
ment from his ear asked them to be seated, 
finished his conversation and then wheeled 
round in his seat. 

“T’ve come to see you-—” said Dicky. 
Then he paused. He did not know how to 
begin. 

“Just to ask a question,” said Sheila. 

“Yes, that’s really it, but before I begin, 
I take it that anything I say will be con- 
sidered as a matter of the very strictest 
confidence?” 

“Yes,” said the substitute—Applejohn was 
his name. “You can confide what you want 
‘as long as it’s not contraband, murder or 
petty larceny. Have a cigarette?” 
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“Thanks. No, it’s just a question of bur- 
ied treasure.” 

“Oh, my,” said Applejohn. 
listening.” 

“It’s just this. If I knew where treasure 
was buried, let’s say on the coast of Cuba, 
could I get a permit to dig for it?” 

“Well, I shouldn't wonder,” said Apple- 
john. 

“You don’t know for certain?” 

“The only certain thing 1 know about 
buried treasure is that the chaps who go 
digging for it never bother about permits 
for there aren't any chaps that go. It’s a 
frost. It used to be one of the industries 
here, but it’s bust. It’s like the Spanish- 
prisoner business—even the suckers have 
dropped off, and if you offered any man in 
Havana streets the finest treasure chart 
stained with blood and all for two pesetas, 
he’d turn you down—wouldn’t look at it, 
not if you had black whiskers and rings in 
your ears. If any one has been trying to 
sell you stock in this gamble, don’t buy; let 
them keep it. There never was such a thing 
and never will be and the proof is the men 
who’ve been stung. Now I'll prove it to 
you. I’m going to ring up Bostock, the 
sugar man. He’s the archbishop of all specu- 
lators, Yankee, knows every possibility in 
everything and what he refuses isn’t good 
enough for you to touch.” 

He took the phone and rang up Bos- 
tock. 

“Are you there? It’s me, Applejohn, 
speaking. Yes, quite well, thanks. See 
here. I’ve just heard of a big thing and 
believe it’s real; treasure buried right on the 
coast. Which coast? This coast, Cuba. 
Are you there—are you there?” 

Applejohn hung up the receiver. ‘He’s 
rung me off,” said Applejohn. “Now you 
see how buried treasure stands in Havana.” 

“Well, it’s this way,” said Dicky. ‘No 
one has been trying to sell us a location. 
The fact is, I got one in England from an 
old sailor and I believe the thing is all 
right, and that if we dig we'll find the stuff. 
What I’ve really come to ask you is whether, 
suppose I get a permit to dig and the stuff’s 
there and I bring it to Havana, the authori- 
ties would try to nab it—or put up a lot of 
difficulties.” 

“That I can’t tell you,” said Applejohn, 
“simply because I don’t know. But this I 
can tell you, that if you brought a treasure 
ship into Havana harbor with real Simon- 


“Well, I’m 
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pure treasure on board, in one week, or 
maybe two, the streets of Havana wouldn’t 
be passable.” 

“Howe” 

“With the crowd. Every root hog from 
Key West to Klondike would be on the job. 
Your name would be in every paper in the 
world. No. I should think the authorities 
oughtn’t to put up any difficulties. They’d 
more likely give you a medal, for it would 
be the making of Cuba.” 

“T hadn’t thought of that,” said Dicky. 

He hadn’t. It was the bother with this 
expedition devised so hastily, rushed through 
in such a hurry, that new and unthought-of 
things were always turning up barriers or 
pitfalls right in their course. 

Dicky had never thought of the tremen- 
dous publicity the bringing of the gold 
openly to Havana would give them. James 
had never thought of it, nor had Sheila. It 
had seemed to them quite simple, once the 
permit was obtained, to bring the gold in, 
take it to a bank and deposit it. They had 
forgotten publicity and the fact that never 
yet has buried treasure been discovered ex- 
cept in a story book, and the use the press 
would make of this fact. Their photographs 
would be in every paper, and photographs 
of the Baltrum, and the story of her voyage. 
Hildersditch would read of it, so would Lon- 
don and Paris and Berlin, for the story 
would be of universal interest. Then what 
questions might not arise? In the blaze of 
this fearful limelight how would they stand 
before an inquiring world? 

If the MacAdam crowd existed in reality 
as well as in their ‘imaginations, would they 
take their defeat in silence? One question 
anonymously put to the British government 
—what might it not lead to? 

They had never thought of all this; in- 
deed, now, seated in the presence of the wise 
and wily Applejohn, it was only beginning to 
dawn on Dicky. 

“Of course,’ said Applejohn, “if you’ve 
got some location you’re set on exploring, I 
could go into the matter for you and see 
about the concession business, but I frankly 
tell you, you will be wasting your time—and 
money.” 

“Thanks,” said Dicky. 
its 

Then they said good-by and departed. 

Out in the street he explained to Sheila 
what was in his mind. It was not difficult, 
for the fact had begun to dawn on her too. 


“111 think over 
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“It’s just this,” said Dicky. “We can’t 
make the thing public like that because, as 
a matter of fact, the thing is crooked. We’re 
crooks, Sheila. I know there’s not a re- 
spectable man in London who would not 
have gone into the business just as we did, 
there’s not a man who would really blame 
us in his heart for doing what we have done. 
All the same, we are outside the law. We 
ought to have gone to the Board of Trade 
and told them, and had the stuff taken away 
from us, but we couldn’t. No man could. 
Even old Forsythe—and he’s the law itself 
—couldn’t. He gave us the tip about bury- 
ing it and digging it up again, and if he 
hadn’t been tied to his rotten old business 
he’d have been with us. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury himself couldn’t have resisted it. 
The stuff belonged to no one, it fell into our 
hands—no man could have thrown it away. 
Still, there you are—we’re crooks and we'll 
have to go on being crooks, and what we 
want is some one to help us who is in our 
way of business; a fence, some rich man 
with ways and means of disposing of the 
stuff. I wonder would that man Bostock 
be any good? We’d have to tell him the 
whole story.” 

Sheila said nothing for a moment. The 
fact that she was called a crook did not 
worry her in the least. They say women 
have no morals in this way. Sheila had 
plenty of morals, but she had common sense; 
the gold that belonged to chance, that had 
been hidden and camouflaged by unknown 
people, that had been put into their hands 
by chance, was a gift impossible to throw 
away without rupturing every instinct that 
has made man an adventurous, battling and 
acquisitive creature. Angels might have 
gone to the Board of Trade and handed over 
to authority what luck had bestowed and 
what selfishness sprang to guard and keep. 
Men couldn’t. If the law was against them, 
it couldn’t be helped. They must risk it. 

Then she spoke. 

“We don’t know anything about this Mr. 
Bostock. We only know that, considering 
the way he is set against treasure digging, 
we would have to tell him the whole story 
in every detail—put ourselves completely in 
his hands.” 

“That’s true.” 

“T think what you were saying about 
crooks and all that is nonsense. The law 
mightn’t approve of what we have done, but 
I’m sure there are plenty of quite honest 
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men who would help us if we knew where to 
find them. Why not try Monsieur Bom- 
pard? He knows every one here and I’m 
sure he’s to be trusted—anyhow, I’d trust 
him, though I distrusted him once.” 

“Bompard?” said Dicky meditatively. 

“Yes, he’s good—I feel it—and he’s clever 
too, and I think he likes us.” 

“Well, we might do worse. Anyhow, it 
would be doing something.” 

“You must tell him everything. It’s a 
risk, but I don’t think it’s much of a risk.” 

“We've got to take risks,” said Dicky. 
“The whole thing has been one long risk. 
I think you’re right. Let’s get done with 
the thing. What’s the time? Half past 
eleven. Well, he'll be at the hotel most 
likely, déjeuner is at twelve.” 

They turned their steps to the hotel. 

As they took their way along the Callé 
del Sol, Sheila, who had been silent for a 
moment, suddenly spoke. 

“T don’t know why it is,” said she, “but 
I’m uneasy about James—I mean about that 
telegram. Why has James gone to Santi- 
ago. Why has he sent for Captain Shortt? 
Why has he not sent us a word? He said 
in his letter he was going to New York. I 
don’t know, but I feel uneasy.” 

“Maybe there’ll be a message from him 
at the hotel,’ said Dicky. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
THE REAL BOMPARD. 


But there was no message, no telegram 
on the board, or word from the atten- 
dants. 

Déjeuner was served in the long room 
overlooking the courtyard, facing north and 
protected from the sun. They saw Bompard 
and his wife and family at the far end. 
They did not approach his table, but took 
their seats near the door so as to catch 
him when he went out. 

“There’s no use bothering him when he’s 
eating,” said Sheila. ‘When he’s going out 
catch him and take him somewhere quiet. 
I'll wait in the lounge for you; and, oh, 
Dicky, be careful that no one’s listening. I 
wouldn’t give him any exact details as to 
the place where it is, but there’s no harm 
in telling him everything else.” 

“You can trust me,” said Dicky. 

The meal seemed interminable, at least 
the meal of the Bompards, but at last it was 
over and the party made for the door, 
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madame leading. Then Dicky rose, cap- 
tured the big man and passed out with him, 
Bompard’s hand upon his shoulder. 

The smoke room only contained one old 
gentleman, a Spaniard, yellow as ivory, 
seated in an easy-chair, with a red hand- 
kerchief bound round his forehead and a 
cigarette between his lips; some tobacco 
planter in from the country, a quaint sur- 
vival of the old régime such as may still be 
met with in Havana or Matanzas. 

Leading Bompard to a quiet corner and 
accepting a cigar, Dicky plunged right into 
the business on hand. 

He spoke in English, slowly, arranging his 
facts carefully and telling practically the 
whole story, Bompard listening and only 
interrupting to ask a question or two. 

Sometimes he chuckled as though at a 
good joke, but the strange thing was he did 
not express surprise. It was as though he 
were listening to the recital of a business 
deal that interested and tickled him without 
creating amazement. 

“That’s all,” said Dicky. 
story—do you believe it?” 

“But of course,” said Bompard. “The 
thing is plain. That was German gold.” 

“German gold?” 

“German money. And you have got it. 
Mon Dieu, yes. German gold camouflaged 
like their guns, being taken to who knows 
where, for always under the surface, Mon- 
sieur Sebright, there is German gold, trick- 
ling, stealing, going into the foreign banks, 
going here, going there; paying for this or 
that, being secreted, and sometimes, as now, 
being lost through the cupidity of agents. 
Russian? No—Germans!”’ 

Bompard was not a Germanophile. If 
there was one thing the good Bompard had 
on his brain, it was Germans, and Dicky, 
with amazing insight, saw this in a flash, saw 
it in the hatred disclosed by the other’s 
voice and manner, and played up to it. 

“Yes,” said Dicky, “I think you are right. 
And now we’ve got it we want to keep it. 
But there’s no use keeping it where it is. 
The question is what are we to do with it? 
How are we to turn it into money? That 
is why I have come to you—you know Ha- 
vana, and we will offer you a share——” 

“Non!” cried Bompard, “it is outside me. 
I, my friend, am a business man. I do not 
want any adventures. I am too old, I have 
a wife and family and as for money—why, it 
suffices!” 


“Tt’s a queer 
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Dicky felt crushed. He saw at once Bom- 
pard’s meaning. Though he rejoiced at the 
Germans being robbed of their gold, he 
would not help. The thing was shady and 
he would not risk burning his fingers. 

“But ” said Bompard. 

“Ves!” 

“Though I do not care for outside busi- 
ness affairs of this sort, this nature, there 
is one I know of who may help, but he 
would want his not inconsiderable share 
without doubt.” 

“Well, he can have it, if he is any good.” 

“No, he is bad, but he would not play 
his tricks with me. I am in tobacco, I 
have my interests in sugar and many things 
here; so has he; and my interests hold him, 
so to speak. I hold him and he would play 





no tricks. He is Mordiaz. You do not 
know the name?” 
“No.” 


“Ah, well, you do not know Havana. 
Every one knows Mordiaz. He is the one 
man who can help you, the one man who 
can take what you want to dispose of—the 
one man who does not fear governments. If 
you care I will say to him: ‘Mordiaz, this 
gentleman, my friend Mr. Sebright, knows 
where a large store of hidden gold is to be 
found.’ I would not tell him your story. I 
would just say: ‘This gentleman knows 
where gold is and he will give you a share 
if you will take it from where it is and put 
it on the market.’ ” 

“Do you think hel take it up?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Bompard. “Why not? 
It is only a question of buying what you call 
salvage. He will not go shares with you 
in this matter, he will not be a partner in 
what might bring trouble, but he will buy 
from you the—what you call location, pay- 
ing you a sum to be agyeed on after he has 
made good with it.” 

“*T “see.” 

“In that way he protects himself and me.” 

“How you?” 

“T am his partner,” said Bompard, with 
a laugh. 

“His partner!” 

“His what you call partner that sleeps. 
My name is not on his business nor his name 
on mine, yet often I can say to Mordiaz, 
‘Here is a good thing to be done. Do it and 
we will go shares.’ Last year for instance, 
I was at Barcelona when I had news before 
any one else that the Pablo Poirez was gone 
to the sea bottom off Andros Island; a cigar 


‘may be. 
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ship, with half the Vuelta Abago crop in 
her hold—one very special brand of cigar. 
Across the deep-sea cables I speak in the 
ear of Mordiaz. Mordiaz puts telephone 
to his mouth and that night he buys all the 
rest of those cigars for sale in the Havana 
market. Those cigars go up twenty cents 
apiece in the markets of New Orleans, Phila- 
delphia and New York. The clubs will have 
them, so we make a profit of twenty cents 
on each cigar.* Just a whisper on the deep- 
sea cables and a large profit. That is busi- 
ness. So now with you. You come to me, 
I believe you because I have seen you at 
Teneriffe in your little boat, I believe you 
because you are honest man—your face tells 
me. I go to Mordiaz and say: ‘Take this 
matter up.’ He takes it and I get my share 
without sharing with you in any trouble that 
I am plain with you—my life is 
all business. I am business man first. 

“T am two men, the man who enjoys him- 
self and the man who makes profit. I enjoy 
myself with friends, but for no friend would 
I go in danger of trouble in business. If 
you chose to say to me, ‘I do not care to 
deal,’ then I will forget all you have told 
me; but if you say, ‘Take this matter up,’ I 
will answer, ‘Yes,’ and more, I will say, ‘Do 
it at once, Mr. Sebright, and do not let grass 
grow on your feet, for from what you have 
told me you may have trouble.’ Gold is like 
a beautiful woman—there is always some 
one after her.” 

“You think those fellows I told you about 
may be after us?” 

“It is possible; not after you but the 
gold; but if Mordiaz takes the matter in 
his hands you have no cause to be afraid, 
and as to your share, it will be as safe as my 
own.” 

“T’ll see Mordiaz to-day if you will take 
me to him.” 

“Yes. At five he is to be seen every day 
at his office.” g 

“Then I will meet you here at five,” said 
Dicky. 

They parted and Dicky went to find 
Sheila in the lounge. 

So that was Bompard, a man light-hearted 
as a boy, always ready for fun, irresponsible 
—on the other hand a man of business, swift 
as lightning to grasp at a deal, yet cautious 
as a cat in a strange larder. In this busi- 
ness, if it came off, he would receive his 
profit without the slightest danger to him- 
self. It would be just an introduction, noth- 
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ing more. If it didn’t come off he would 
lose nothing, this Dicky saw, and also the 
fact that not to satisfy his hatred of the 
Germans, not for profit, or love of a friend, 
or any consideration on earth would Bom- 
pard risk entanglement in the law. It was 
Dicky’s first encounter with a southern 
French business man; a perfect specimen 
in full flower like a blossom grown in a hot- 
house. 

“Well!” said Sheila. 

“T believe it’s all right,” said he. “But, 
Sheila, it will mean losing a lot of the stuff; 
we'll have only to take a share.” 

He explained everything and Sheila lis- 
tened. She understood. 

“We never could have had it all,” said she 
when he had finished. “It is too big for 
us to grasp alone. I see quite clearly that 
these men will want the most of it. Well, it 
can’t be helped. I don’t want a great for- 
tune, but I do want enough to live on. If 
I could only get that I would be content.” 

A lump rose in Dicky’s throat. He knew 
now the worst feeling that can come to a 
man, the feeling that the future of the being 
he loves is in danger. If he failed with 
Bompard and Mordiaz he would be left 
with little or no money, and Sheila with 
that tiny income which was a mere pittance, 
not enough to support herself and Larry on 
shore. 

It was a thought paralyzing to a weak 
man, stimulating to a strong. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
MORDIAZ. 


At five o’clock to the minute Bompard 
appeared in the smoking room where 
Dicky was waiting for him. 

“We will walk,” said Bompard. 
only a little way.” 

Out in the street he linked arms with his 
companion. This big man seemed unable to 
stand alone; his hand was always on some 
one’s shoulder or on some one’s arm, and 
as they walked he talked about everything 
but the business on hand, about the new 
dredging scheme for the harbor, the tobacco 
crop, the condition of the streets. Some- 
times he broke into little snatches of song— 
“The girls of Avignon’ or ‘Morbihan.” 
“And here we are,” said he at last, leading 
the way through a stone entrance up a stairs 
and into a business office filled with the 
clacking of typewriters. 


“It is 
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Bompard seemed quite at home in this 
place. He opened a door with ground-glass 
panels, showed Dicky into a little room fur- 
nished with a table, two chairs and a flaming 
almanac of the Union Générale’s and told 
him to wait. He closed the door and Dicky 
waited. 

Nearly twenty minutes passed. Then 
Bompard reappeared, led him through the 
main office and into a room where behind 
a desk table and writing with the aid of a 
pair of thick-lensed glasses, sat Mordiaz.. 

Mordiaz might have been fifty; a small 
man, stout as Sancho Panza, with a sparse 
gray beard and nearly bald, he looked very 
commonplace. You never would have im- 
agined him to be a genius, a genius of af- 
fairs, an alchemist who extracted gold from 
all sorts of unlikely substances, men, con- 
ditions. 

Nominally in the cigar business he moved 
behind everything in Havana. Hundreds or 
men were his shadows, bringing him infor- 
mation or doing his work. He had agents 
in Santiago and Matanzas and among other 
things he was the motive spirit in the Ha- 
vana Los Pinos Salvage Company. 

“This is the gentleman who wished to see 
you,” said Bompard, introducing Dicky. 
Then as Mordiaz motioned the newcomer 
to a seat, Bompard went out and closed the 
door. 

Mordiaz finished what: he was writing, 
took off his glasses and turned in his chair 
toward the newcomer. 

“Well, sir,” said Mordiaz, speaking in 
English, “my friend who has just gone out 
has told me of this business on which you 
wished to see me. I never touch affairs of 
this sort. Let us make that clear between 
us once and for all.” 

Dicky rose from his chair. 

. “Sit down,” said Mordiaz. 

He stretched out his hand for a cigar box, 
opened it, presented it, struck a match and, 
rising, held it to Dicky’s cigar. 

Then he lit up himself. 

You could not buy those cigars in any 
market. They filled the air with a fragrance 
heavenly beyond description, and leaning 
back in his chair,° Mordiaz seemed for a 
moment to forget the newcomer and the 
business in hand. 

“But,” said Mordiaz at last, “though the 
question does not interest me, I may be 
able to tell you of a man possibly useful in 
the matter. He is in no way connected with 
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me, but the business might interest him. In 
fact,” said Mordiaz, “he puts so much trust 
in my sense of affairs that should I say to 
him, ‘Take this thing up,’ he would do so. 
There only remains the question of terms.” 

“Ves,” said Dicky. 

“In a business like this,” went on Mor- 
diaz, “there can be no contract. A contract 
is the child of the law, and the law—well, 
senor, it cannot have anything to do with 
this business. My friend will no doubt say 
to you, ‘I will give yow so much.’ He will 
keep his bond because, this introduction 
coming from me and from Senor Bompard, 
it will be necessary for him to do so. You 
understand?” 

“Ves,” 

“He will say to you, ‘The gains from this 
business we will divide into three shares. 
I will take two and you one.’” 

“He will want two thirds!” 

“Yes, sefior.” 

Dicky, for a moment, felt crushed. It 
seemed to him that for the first time in his 
life he was standing face to face with rapac- 
ity. He knew quite well that this third 
party, whoever he might be, was only the 
agent and tool of Mordiaz, that Bompard 
had so put the case to Mordiaz that Mor- 
diaz would take the matter up and run it 
through—but at what a price! 

“You will remember,” said Mordiaz, “that 
all risk will be gone from you, all work 
will be done for you, and the cash placed in 
your hands in dollar notes. That is how 
this gentleman does his business.” 

Dicky was still thinking. Curiously 
enough this evidence of business rapacity, 
after the first shock of it, seemed to point 
toward reality and security. It was, in its 
way, an indication of honest intention. He 
remembered that James was out of the busi- 
ness and they were the richer by his share 
—still, one third! It seemed robbery. 

“Do you mind if I don’t give you a defi- 
nite answer right away?” said he. “I have 
a partner, a lady—I would like to consult 
her.” 

“Most certainly,” said Mordiaz, “but 
please remember that the terms I have said 
to you will not be altered by this gentle- 
man, and should you decide to-night you 
will call and see him to-morrow. I will write 
you his address. He is an American. Cap- 
tain Kane of the Havana Salvage Company, 
30 Calle Antonio—that is it.” He handed 
the address on a piece of paper. 
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Dicky put it in his pocket, and saying 
good evening to Mordiaz, departed through 
the outer office where the clerks were knock- 
ign off work for the day. 

One third of the gold, one third of the 
gold—the words kept repeating themselves 
in his mind as he made his way back to 
the hotel where Sheila was waiting for him 
in the lounge. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
LARRY. 


EVER!” cried Sheila. He had described 
the whole interview and given her the 
terms. 

“Never! Never! One third! 
give the whole thing away.” 

Dicky remembered her words, spoken 
only that day—how she had said she did 
not want wealth, only enough to live on; 
he did not know that her revolt against the 
terms was inspired not so much by greed for 
money as by the fancied injustice of them. 
She explained this. There was perhaps an- 
other reason. What woman has ever been 
satisfied with the business bargain a man 
makes? Women have little ideas about con- 
cession. 

Dicky actually and for a moment found 
himself almost taking sides with Mordiaz. 

“T know you're right,” said he. “The 
terms aren’t good. All the same, let’s look 
at the thing fairly and squarely. All respon- 
sibility is taken from us, they run the risk 
and they pay us in dollar notes which is as 
good as payment in gold. We can’t do 
anything alone and they are the only people 
I see that can help us. After all, Sheila, 
a third of that stuff will mean a lot of 
money.” 

“Yes, and how do you know they will 
pay us?” 

“We've got to risk that. We can make no 
contract with them, but just take their 
word—we’ve got to depend entirely on Bom- 
pard, and I believe we can depend on him. 
Bompard is straight. He has introduced us 
to Mordiaz and he will not let him run 
crooked.” 

Sheila sighed. She believed Bompard to 
be straight and like Dicky she felt the very 
hardness of the bargain to be a guarantee 
of good faith on the part of the bargainers. 
All the same she felt it was dreadful to be 
done like this. 

That’s how she put it to herself. The 
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Irish rose up in her, pure anger took the 
part of reason and out of some black and 
unexplained part of her mind came the voice 
that rose to her lips. 

“T won’t,” said Sheila. “I’d just as soon 
bring it here and sell it in the streets for 
old metal. They have no right to squeeze 
us like this. You say they are straight. 
Maybe! but they are not straight to squeeze 
us like that. You can tell Monsieur Bom- 
pard that we won’t—at least I won’t—take 
less than half.” 

“Do you really mean that?” asked Dicky. 

5 f do.” 

He did not answer for a moment. This 
decision meant that there was no use in 
him seeing Captain Kane in the morning. 
He would have to go back and fight with 
Mordiaz for better terms and he felt in 
his soul that Mordiaz, having the whip 
hand, would not give in. Days would be 
lost. The terms were bad, but in his heart 
he knew it would be better to take them, 
perhaps because he knew that he was a bad 
bargainer and that Bompard and Mordiaz, 
having summed him up would never lower 
their flag. 

But he could not say this to Sheila. 

However, events of which he knew noth- 
ing had taken charge of this business. 

He was just about to speak when a page 
boy who had entered the lounge as if in 
search of some one, came toward them and 
began to speak in Spanish. 

“Senor” and “hombre” were the only 
words Dicky could make out, but Sheila 
knew. “He says there’s some one to see 
you,” said Sheila. ‘Perhaps it’s Monsieur 
Bompard; whatever you do, be careful.” 

Dicky left the lounge. He returned in a 
couple of minutes looking perplexed and put 
out. 

“T's Larry.” 

“Larry! What on earth does he want?” 

“He says he got a message from us to 
come to the hotel, that we wanted him.” 

“A message from us?” 

“Yes—what’s the meaning of it? I sent 
no message—did you?” 

“Never. Who gave it to him?” 

“They sent it over from the Dulcinea, said 
it had come there by mistake. Come out- 
side and see him.” 

Sheila followed into the hall where Larry 
was standing twisting his cap in his hands. 

“Larry, what on earth is this?” said 
Sheila. “Who brought you that message?” 
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“One of the chaps from the Dulcinea, 
miss. He rowed over and said a message 
had come from you and I was to put ashore 
wid the boat and leave her at the quay and 
go to the customhouse office in the street 
beyond and wait at the door there for you, 
and if you weren’t there in an hour, I was 
to come to the hotel for you.” 

“What time did you get the message?” 
asked Dick. 

“Eight bells, sor, four o’clock.” 

“And it’s now after seven,” said Sheila. 

“Some one’s been fooling the Dulcinea 
people,” said Dicky. 

“But, Larry,” cried Sheila, “you shouldn’t 
have left the ship without any one on 
board.” 

“I didn’t, Miss Shaila. The chap said 
he’d stick wid her and look after her till I 
came back.” 

“Well,” said Sheila, “this is the most 
extraordinary thing. It couldn’t be James, 
could it, that’s playing some practical joke? 
Anyhow, we’ve got to go and see.” 

“Where?” asked Dicky. 

“We'll go to the Dulcinea and question 
them. It must be James—remember that 
telegram he sent Captain Shortt.” 

“Tf it is,” said Dicky, “I'll break his 
neck—if I catch him. Come, let’s go.” 

Sheila had not taken off her hat. Dicky 
fetched his from the lounge and they started, 
Larry following them. 

Darkness had fallen when they reached 
the wharf and the boat moored and under 
the care of the wharf keeper. 

They got in and Larry took the oars. The 
moon had not risen and the harbor lay vast 
and vague under the first stars. The air 
was filled with sea scents and harbor per- 
fumes and noises from the dockyard—the 
rattle of a cargo winch, and from somewhere 
at a great distance and borne on the wind, 
the tangling of a guitar. 

Lights everywhere. Havana all aglow with 
electrics and out on the harbor water the 
lights of the shipping. 

Sheila, seated beside Dicky in the stern 
sheets, felt lonely and depressed, perplexed. 
Who had sent that message, and why? 
James? But why? It was not the sort of 
thing that James would do—he might be 
a fool, but he was a gentleman. Who then? 
She could not tell, but in her mind was the 
old uneasiness, the sense of people antago- 
nistic to them, people unseen, hidden, and 
with one objective, the gold. 
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“There’s the Dulcinea’s light, I think,” 
said Dicky, who was staring ahead through 
the dark. “But I’can’t see the Baltrum’s.” 

Larry turned his head. 

“That’s her and there’s the gas buoy, 
musha, but them fools haven’t put up our 
ridin’ light. I'll scrag that chap—lI’ll put 
the sinse into him x 

He took to the oars. 

Suddenly Sheila spoke. 

“She’s gone,” said Sheila. 

The gas buoy flung its low and intermit- 
tent light across the water at them; it 
seemed like an evil eye winking. The Dul- 
cinea showed outlined on the night. No 
other ship lay near her. The Balirum was 
gone. 

“Don’t stop to talk,” cried Sheila, cutting 
short the language of the two men. “Get 
up quick to the Dulcinea. She’s been stolen, 
that’s all. I felt it—oh, dear.” 

“Dulcinea ahoy!” cried Larry. 

“Ahoy!” came a voice from the yacht. 

“Drop us the lather—and what have you 
done with the boat? Where’s the Balirum? 
Who’s stole her and what were you meanin’ 
to let her be gone? Oh, be the powers, if 
I get a hold of you——” : 

“Now then,” came the voice of the old 
quartermaster who had been at the rail 
when the Baltrum anchored—Benson was 
his name. ‘What are you talkin’ about? 
Nobody’s stolen your boat, not to my knowl- 
edge. Mr. Morgan has took her out. Here’s 
the ladder—mind my paint with that boat 
huk.” 

“Morgan!” cried Sheila. 

“Yes, miss, Mr. Morgan took her out.” 
He held a lantern while they came on deck, 
Sheila first, Dicky following, Larry remain- 
ing in the boat. 

“Mr. Morgan took her out?” said Sheila. 

“Ves, miss.” 

“Come down below,” said Dicky. ‘“We 
can’t talk here. Put on the lights, Benson.” 

They went below, Benson switching on 
the light. Then in the saloon it was Sheila 
who took the wheel. 

“Tell us exactly what happened,” said 
she to Benson, “everything.” 

“Well, miss,’ said Benson, “it was gettin’ 
on for four bells. I was in the fo’c’s’le with 
the others when Mr. Morgan sent for me 
here and he says to me: ‘Benson, I’ve been 
expectin’ a message from Mr. Sebright which 
hasn’t come. Send a man over to the Bal- 
trum and tell that Irishman to get ashore 
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and wait at the customhouse for an hour, 
and if Mr. Sebright hasn’t turned up by 
then, tell him to go to the hotel’—he give 
me the name on a bit of paper—‘and meet 
Mr. Sebright there. You’d better tell him 
that Mr. Sebright has sent the order here, 
for that Irishman is such a thick-headed 
chap,’ says he, ‘that he’ll start arguin’ if 
he doesn’t get the order explicit,’ he says, 
‘and you can tell him we'll look after the 
Baltrum while he’s gone.’ And I says to 
him, ‘I’m to send a man to the Baltrum and 
tell the chap Mr. Sebright’s sent an order 
for him to get ashore at once and wait an 
hour at the customhouse and failin’ Mr. Se- 
bright’s turnin’ up, he’s to go to the hotel,’ 
I says. 

“*That’s it,’ says he, ‘and: when you’ve 
done that, tell Longley and Hearn to get 
their bags ready for I’ll be wantin’ them 
on special business,’ he says. 

“Well, sir, I sent the order and the Irish- 
man went ashore and Mr. Morgan he says 
to me, takin’ me to the after rail: ‘Get the 
dinghy down,’ he says. ‘I’m goin’ on board 
the Balirum to take her out and whisk her 
down to Matanzas, for it’s a question of 
contraband,’-he says, ‘that Mr. Sebright has 
got himself mixed up in and there’ll be hell 
to pay,’ he says, ‘for Mr. Corder and us all 
if the Baltrum’s caught here with the stuff 
on her. I'll dump it at sea,’ he says, and 
with that he put aboard her, takin’ the 
dinghy, and they put out.” 

“Good heavens!” said Sheila. 

“Ves, miss, and he’ll have dumped the 
stuff by this and you'll find the boat at 
Matanzas,” said Benson. 

Sheila turned a chalk-white face to her 
companion. Dicky sat down. 

He checked the outburst rising to his 
lips. They were done, absolutely done, at 
least for the moment. There was no use 
abusing Benson or raging or storming. Mor- 
gan was away for Crab Cay; that telegram 
which had fetched Shortt to Santiago was 
a fake; the thing was clear; there was only 
one chance—pursuit. 

“Benson,” said he at last, “we five got 
to get out ‘and follow them right away.” 

“Ves, sir.” 

“Get the auxiliary going. You have the 
rest of the crew on board, I suppose?” 

“Beg pardon, sir,” said Benson, “but if 
you mean taking the yacht, I can’t move 
her. Mr. Morgan gave me strict orders 
not to move her till the captain is back, 
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and she’s goin’ into dry dock to-morrow sun- 
up.” 
“Rubbish!” cried Dicky. “She’s got to 
go—it’s life or death. You've got to take 
us. I tell you——” 

“Dicky,” said Sheila, restraining him. She 
was a sailor. She knew quite well that a 
man of Benson’s type left in charge would 
die before disobeying orders. 

Morgan had foreseen everything, blocked 
them at every point. Shortt would not be 
back for maybe two days, the Dulcinea 
would be in dry dock when he arrived— 
there was just one chance for them, some- 
thing that Morgan had not foreseen and so 
could not guard against. Bompard and 
Mordiaz. If these proved rotten ropes, then, 
everything was over. 

She turned to Benson: 

“You absolutely refuse to take us out?” 

“T can’t indeed, miss, not nohow.” 

“Dicky,” said she, “come. There’s no 
use in wasting time, and I have an idea.” 

“You'll be sorry for this,” said Dicky 
to Benson. 

“T can’t move her nohow, sir,” cried Ben- 
son. 

“Come,” said Sheila. She led the way 
on deck and as they were getting into the 
boat, Sheila turned to Benson. 

“You are quite right,” said she, “in not 
disobeying orders, but you see how we are 
placed. We have a boat and a man here. 
Will you take Larry when he has rowed us 
ashore and give him quarters till the Bal- 
trum is back? I don’t know what we can 

- do with him at the hotel.” 

“Yes, miss,” said Benson, “I don’t mind 
obliging you by that. There’s room enough 
aboard.” 

“Larry,” said Sheila, leaning over the 
rail, “when you’ve put us ashore you're to 
come back here and take up your quarters. 
Your bag is gone in the Baltrum, but she’ll 
be back soon.” 

“Yes, miss,” said Larry. Like a dog he 
read the tone of his mistress and knew that 
he was not to ask questions in the hearing 
of others. 

They pushed off. Then when they were 
out of earshot and as he bent to the creaky 
oars, she told him. “And all you can do, 
Larry,” she finished, “is just go back to 
the Dulcinea when you have put us ashore, 
and wait till you hear from us. We have 
friends ashore who may help.” 

Dicky heard nothing of what she was say- 
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ing. The appalling fact had just occurred 
to him that all his money, with the excep- 
tion of twenty-five pounds, was in his locker 
on board the Baltrum. He had left it there 
for fear of pickpockets ashore! 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
IT NEVER RAINS BUT IT POURS. 


[7 was in the Calle San Pedro just beyond 
.the wharf that he told her. 

Their home was gone, their money was 
gone, their prospects seemed almost hope- 
less. 

Sheila took the news of the lost money 
with a little shudder. 

“How much have you left?” she asked. 

“Twenty pounds—a little over. How 
could I have known? What could have been 
safer than leaving it on board with Larry 
looking after the ship?” 

“Tt never rains but it pours,” said she. 
“There’s no use thinking of it—there’s no 
use thinking of it. May our bad luck go 
with it. I know it’s awful’ No matter, we 
have a chance, our last chance.” 

“Bompard.” 

“Ves, Bompard—for one moment I fan- 
cied that Bompard might have had some 
hand in this, but I know he hasn’t. No, 
that beast wanted no one to help him. Now 
you know why Captain Shortt got a tele- 
gram calling him away, and why it was 
sent from Pinos, just close here. Morgan 
most likely slipped ashore and sent it him- 
self. Longley must have been spying on 
us at Crab Cay.” 

“Longley hadn’t sense enough for a spy.” 

“Sense enough to see what we were doing. 
It was Morgan, of course, as first officer, who 
picked him and Hearn to go with us when 
I asked for two men, and I—I never thought 
of that. We were children, Dicky—we have 
been children in this business—but there 
is a Providence. Don’t let us talk any more. 
What time is it?” 

“Twenty past ten.” 

“We may catch Monsieur Bompard at the 
hotel.” 

“Do you intend to tell him this?” 

“Everything. He is our one and only 
chance. I don’t mind now the bargain about 
the two thirds—anything—so long as he will 
fight Morgan. Walk quicker!” 

The streets were filled with the usual Ha- 
vana night crowd, negroes, yellow men, 
whites. Not a cab was to be had, and some- 
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times they had to take to the roadway from 
the footpath. 

Never even in nightmare had Dicky im- 
agined such a walk as that. The idea of 
Sheila stranded in this glaring, heartless, 
terrible place, of himself almost helpless, 
of the prize just out of reach, of Morgan 
calmly sailing under that moon with a fa- 
vorable wind—rogues always get that—of 
James, who could have made everything dif- 
ferent had he been here—all these ideas 
proiected themselves, became part of and 
clung to the blazing fronts of cinema palaces, 
the flash-light advertisements of Merilliers, 
Menthe, Juan Bangos tobacco, and Cacao 
Santa Anna. 

The smells helped; Chinese and bay rum, 
Cuban earth, cigars and the eternal ciga- 
rettes; negroes, flowers, rotten bananas, 
rum. 

Sheila took his arm so that they might 
get along quicker, and the feeling of her 
hand on his coat sleeve did not give him a 
thrill. Love has no part in shipwreck and 
disaster unless in the form of heroism and 
devotion. 

They reached the hotel and took their 
seats in one of the great basket couches in 
the outer hall to rest a moment and pull 
themselves together. Then Dicky went to 
find Bompard. 

“Ves. Monsieur Bompard is in. 
probably is in the dance room.” 
went there. 

The eternal band was sawing away and 
nearly a dozen couples were fox trotting. 
The chairs were filled, for residents in the 
town came to the Mercedes for the dancing 
at night. 

Yes, there was Bompard, talking to a girl 
in pink, and Dicky, catching his eye, sig- 
naled to him. 

He led him out to where Sheila was sit- 
ting and there, between them, they told 
him all. 

“Coquin de sort!’ cried Bompard, when 
the tale was finished; then for a space he 
fell dumb. 

“Quick,” he said, “you have told me all 
but the name of this place and the distance.” 

“Crab Cay,” said Dicky, and gave the 
distance. 

“Then,” said Bompard, “there is yet a 
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chance. We must go now and at once to 
the Captain Kane. It is late, but we may 
find him.” 


He rose up and called a boy and sent him 
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running for a cab. Then he lit a cigar and 
sat down. 

He was in evening dress; he remembered 
this and went off and fetched a light over- 
coat and his hat. Then he sat down again. 

“The question is, can he find at a mo- 
ment a boat that is quick enough to catch 
Mr. Morgan?” said he. ‘Who knows?—we 
will see.” 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
KANE. 


HEILA remained at the hotel. The cab 
took them through the blaze of streets, 
through squares lit as for a festival, down 
cutthroat byways to the waterside, past 
the Santa Anna wharf and the Gholem yard 
to a big building where. it stopped. Telling 
the driver to wait, Bompard led Dicky 
through an archway, down a passage, to a 
big stone hall where a single electric cast 
its light on all sorts of junk, anchors, haw- 
sers like coiled anacondas, oars, diving 
pumps, diving dresses hung on the walls— 
a deep-sea ship seemed to have been wrecked 
there as in some submarine cave and the 
divers to have just knocked off work. 

Bompard went to a door through whose 
ground-glass panels light showed, knocked 
and entered. 

It was an office and two men showed 
through the haze of tobacco smoke that 
filled the place, a big man and a small man. 
They were playing cards. The big man was 
Kane. 

“Good!” said Bompard. “We have found 
you. No, Monsieur le Capitaine, do not 
rise. We will find us seats. This is my 
friend Monsieur Sebright. Monsieur Se- 
bright will tell you why we have come.” 
He opened the door and looked out to see 
if by any chance there might be a listener. 
“This is a business sent by Senor Mordiaz,” 
finished he, ‘‘and all expenses will be charge- 
able to him.” 

“There’s no one to hear,” said Kane. 
“Hank here is all the same as myself. Bring 
yourself to anchor and spit it out.” He 
moved a chair out of a corner for Dicky. 
Bompard took his seat on an angle of the 
table, and Hank, who had picked up the 
cards, began spreading them on the table 
before him as though he were telling his 
fortune or engaged in a game of patience. 

“Everything?” asked Dicky, with a glance 
at Bompard. 

“Ves, monsieur, everything,” said Bom- 
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must be the all together or nothing.” 

Dicky started. As he talked he insen- 
sibly took in these two new men upon whom 
depended, now, his fate and Sheila’s for- 
tune. He knew that this was the hub of 
the whole business and he guessed Kane 
to be the linchpin. Kane’s appearance did 
not justify the title of captain; he wore a 
guernsey under a rough coat and his hands 
wanted washing, but his face would have 
pleased an artist. It was a fine face, but 
rough cast. It might have been the face 
of an actor battered by seafaring and 
tanned by the tropics; he had extraordi- 
nary eyes, level gazing and far sighted, eyes 
that whisky or battle could fill with the fire 
of insanity. 

This was the man who salved the bullion 
from the strong room of the Paraquay, 
wrecked on the black strand of Martinique 
and only reachable from the sheer cliffs three 
hundred feet high. The man who was Mor- 
diaz’s right hand in sea affairs. 

On the other hand, the léathery, wizened 

Hank playing with the cards and seeming 
to hear nothing, scarcely impressed Dicky. 
He told everything with scarcely an inter- 
ruption and Kane, when the story was over, 
made no comment on its strangeness. 
_ “He'll have got seven hours’ start by now,” 
said Kane, “and it’s four hundred odd miles 
from here to Crab. I know your boat, saw 
her come in and her copper wants cleanin’. 
With this wind he’d be making good, maybe, 
and there’s nothing to follow him with but 
the steam dridger and the mail boat.” 

“Coffeepot,’ said Hank, without looking 
up from the-intricate pattern of the cards. 

“Oh, her—will she run?” 

“Depends,” said Hank. “If her fans 
will hold out and her propeller stick on 
her, she’ll go. I was goin’ to take her to 
Matanzas next week to the breakers. Her 
bunkers are near full.” 

“An old torp Mordiaz bought off the Cu- 
bans,” said Kane in explanation to Dicky. 
“Fifty cents, I think it was he gave for 
her, or maybe it was a bunch of bananas. 
She’s a holy howlin’ terror, but if the string 
and sealin’ wax will hold she may get us 
to Crab.” 

“What is a torp?” asked Bompard. 

“T’pedo boat. Come out of the ark or 
the Spanish-American war, I forget which. 
Engine’s a jazz band, but it plays. Hank.” 

“Yep.” 

11A—POP. 
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“Off with you—we count out under three 
hours. Fetch Lomax, Tearle and that chap 
Antonio; they’ll be on the dridger. Get the 
men busy and the rest of the coal in her 
and fire up. Get all the stores out of the 
dridger on board of her—there’s grub enough 
for a week. I'll bring the charts—guns— 
no, we want no guns.” 

Hank swept the cards together, put them 
in their cardboard box and the box in his 
pocket, took his hat and went out. 

“That’s done,” said Kane. “You goin’ 
with us, of course?” turning to Dicky. 

“Yes—trather.” 

“Then,” said Kane, “you’d better be off 
and make your will and get your traps. I'll 
want you to be at the Poirez wharf in three 
hours, sharp.” He turned away and took 
charts from a locker. 

“Where is it?” asked Dicky. 

“I will show you it,” said Bompard. “TI 
will take you there. For the present good- 
by, Monsieur le Capitaine.” Taking Dicky’s 
arm he led him out. Kane seemed to have 
forgotten them, up to the eyes in his charts. 

The cab was still waiting for them as 
Bompard told the man to take them back to 
the hotel. 

“What a night!” said he as they started. 

The good Bompard was flustered. He was 
used to doing business in a leisurely way, 
and with all sorts of precautions and screens, 
in a case like the present. Morgan had 
shattered all that. 

All of a sudden it had become necessary 
to jump right into the arena, to take Dicky 
to Kane and mix himself up in this affair 
at firsthand. Mordiaz was still sheltered; 
if there was trouble over the business no 
man could say that he had any hand in 
it. He had only given an introduction, but 
he, Bompard, was helping to set the affair 
going “with his two hands” as he expressed 
it to himself. 

However, there was no use in worrying. 

“Suppose,” said Dicky as they drove, “we 
pull this thing off and recover the gold. Is 
Kane to be trusted?” 

“Oh, yes,” replied the other. “He will 
get his little commission. Again, he is one 
of Mordiaz’s men who are all to be trusted. 
Again, it would be no use to him—he could 
not dispose of it, alone, no more than you 
can. This Monsieur Morgan must be either 
a very great fool or he has men behind him 
who will help him to dispose of it.” 

“He has men behind him,” said Dicky. 
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“They got at him before we left England, 
of that I’m certain. Once he gets the stuff 
on board he has only to go home with it— 
he has stores enough on board for the jour- 
ney and he needn’t worry. He knows we 
can’t touch him. If we cabled to stop the 
Baltrum at any port, we’d have to accuse 
him of running gway with the ship. He 
knows we can’t that without giving the 
whole show away.” 

The bitterest thing to Dicky was the 
thought that Morgan could go in safety to 
England and not only go there, but, with 
the aid of the crooks who were backing him, 
cash the gold. 

Another bitter thing was the almost sure 
fact that only for James’ tomfoolery in tell- 
ing MacAdam his name and position, the 
MacAdam crowd would never have achieved 
the lightning stroke of getting at Morgan 
and corrupting him. 

However, as in Bompard’s case, there was 
no use in worrying, and in any case there 
was no use in worrying about the past. The 
present held quite enough worries and diffi- 
culties as he found when he came to the 
hotel and full face with the fact that he 
would have to leave Sheila. 

It would be impossible to take her on this 
business. He would have to leave her at the 
hotel. 

She was waiting for them in the lounge 
when they came in and they sat down be- 
side her and Dicky began explaining things. 

“I’ve got to leave you, Sheila,” finished 
Dicky, when he had told her everything. 
“You couldn’t go on this stunt. It’s too 
dirty and too dangerous.” Bompard will 
- look after you.” 

He spoke in short chopped sentences and 
with a catch in his throat; the idea of leav- 
ing her alone here, even with the Bompards, 
the idea that he might never see her again 
brought him as near to snivéling as a man 
can come without disgrace. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
THEY PUT OUT. 


THE electrics were on at the Poirez wkarf 
when Dicky and Bompard arrived. 
Dicky had forced Sheila to take the re- 
mainder of his money to pay the hotel bill 
at the end of the week. ‘“There’ll be some 
left over,” said Dicky, “and Bompard will 
help you if—if—— And there’s James, 
should anything happen. If I don’t come 
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back or anything, he must help. You've got 
his address, ‘Hotel Plaza, New York.’ Noth- 
ing’s going to happen. I'll come back all 
right. I was only thinking of—there, good- 
by—good-by.” ' 

Forgetting Bompard and the night porter 
who were standing by, he squeezed her in 
his arms and kissed her hair. He had never 
breathed a word of love to her, it all came 
out then, in that last moment, without a 
word being uttered. 

Then he was in the cab, with Bompard 
beside him, rattling through streets now 
empty and only half lit, and it seemed to 
Dicky that he was leaving all his life behind 
him, all his happiness, all his hopes. It 
seemed to him that he would never—never 
—never, see Sheila again, and behind that 
dark obsession stood a monster calling itself 
the future and asking him: “What will hap- 
pen to Sheila if you never see her again, 
Sheila alone here in Havana, without the 
Baltrum, without money?” 

Through two streets and a dim-lit square 
this question held him and tortured him. 
Then with a turn of a corner and a breath 
from the harbor he was himself again and 
confidence had returned. He would come 
back, nothing could hold him or stop him; 
come back with his hands full of money, 
alive, to the woman he loved. 

The cab drew up. 

The Poirez wharf has a low freeboard; 
it is used for lighters discharging and the 
small craft that ply along the coast. 

To-night, under the moon and the sizzling 
arc lights, it showed forms moving here and 
there and echoed to an insistent drumming 
from the naked feet of the fellows running 
with the last sacks from the great coaling 
shed to the wharfside where the torp was 
moored. 

Kane was standing with Hank in talk 
with the wharf master and a harbor official. 
Kane was not only captain of the salvage 
company; he had a hand in dredging opera- 
tions and diving, and besides being Mor- 
diaz’s shadow, or one of them, knew per- 
sonally all the harbor men. He could make 
things go, and make them go without ques- 
tions asked. 

“That’s her,” said Kane. leading the new- 
comers to the wharf edge and handing 
Dicky’s attaché case to Hank for disposal 
on board. ‘“That’s her—she’s still holdin’ 
together.” 

Dicky looked down on a narrow deck 
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along which the last of the coal sacks were 
being carried, a deck stripped of everything, 
showing nothing but its steel plates and a 
double-ender boat lying on it, keel up, 
abaft the funnel. As he looked the head and 
shoulders of a man black as a fiend out 
of Gehenna rose from a hatchway. This 
was Lomax, naval artisan and one of the 
salvage company’s most priceless posses- 
sions—though he didn’t look it. Close to 
the engine-room hatch stood two negroes, 
Sam and Billy, taken on to help in the stok- 
ing. : 
“How’s it shaping below?” asked Kane 
when he had introduced Dicky. 

Lomax wiped his hands with a piece of 
cotton waste. 

“Pressure’s rising if the gauge isn’t tell- 
ing a lie. Got all your dunnage on board? 
Then you’d better drop down and let’s get 
—I don’t want her to blow up beside the 
wharf.” 

From the engine room a voice could be 
heard singing “My Coal-black Mammy’”— 
that was Tearle. Antonio and Hank were 
forward of the funnel waiting to attend to 
the shore fasts. 

Kane dropped on to the deck plates, and 
Dicky, having shaken Bompard by the hand, 
followed. 

“You will bring it back here,” said Bom- 
pard. “The Captain Kane has orders and 
will know what to do. No, you will not 
fail. Au revoir.” 

Then, as Kane took the bridge and the 
wheel, Lomax vanished from sight, the moor- 
' ing ropes were cast off and for a moment the 
night hung in silence, a silence broken by 
the tingling of the engine-room bell and the 
first vibration of the engines. 

The wharf began to slide away astern 
and now where it had been was glittering 
moonlit water. Dicky, glancing back, saw 
Bompard’s figure for a moment, waving an 
arm, and beyond Bompard and the wharves 
and the cranes and great storehouses, the 
city sprinkled with lights. 

They passed the Dulcinea and the gas 
buoy; a three-masted schooner and a tanker 


waiting for the morning light to get in to. 


the wharves; then the passage showed before 
them and, beyond, the wide-rolling stretches 
of the open sea. 

Dicky went below. 

He found the once wardroom stripped 
clean as the deck, stores flung in corners, 
his baggage hove into a bunk that had 
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neither blankets nor bedding, and a kerosene 
lamp, hung above a swinging table, lighting 
the desolation that could be smelled as well 
as seen. 

Cockroaches, kerosene, fruit and the smell 
of stale tobacco took him by the throat and 
made his heart rejoice. Sheila was saved 
from all this. The more intolerable his sur- 
roundings the better; the more he had to 
toil and work and strive the better. The 
gold that had taken so many forms had 
resolved itself at last into a permanent shape 
—Sheila. 

She and her future were buried in the 
sands of Crab Cay. They had to be rescued 
from Morgan, and this very real fact gave 
him. a power and an inspiration that gold 
never could have bestowed, and a desire 
for self-sacrifice, sweat and toil that gold 
never could have hinted at. 

He left the place and sought the engine 
room, oven hot with the fires of the fur- 
naces. Lomax, stripped to the waist, was 
oiling. He was greaser and chief engineer 
and would-be stoker too when his turn came, 
Tearle taking his place and he relieving 
Tearle. He shouted this news through the 
music of the “jazz band” and right on his 
words came the ring of a bell and the swing 
of the indicator to full speed. 

With the sound of the bell and the spring- 
ing to life of the engines came a gentle Sip 
They had cleared the land and gained the 
open sea. 

“Now you'll see hell,” shouted Lomax 
through the drone of the fans and the shout- 
ing of the engines and the clash and clang 
from the stokehold where Tearle and An- 
tonio were firing up. ‘Sixteen knots if she’s 
doing one, and she ain’t fit to be doing ten. 
Get into the stokehold and lend a hand. 
They'll show you how to shoot the coal— 
and you’d better be learning. We'll want 
you.” 


CHAPTER XL. 
DISASTER. 


AT dawn, Dicky, coming on deck half 
blinded and half roasted, saw the coast 
of Cuba far to starboard and almost astern; 
day on the hills and darkness in the valleys. 
Kane was still at the wheel, where he had 
remained since leaving the wharf, and one 
of the negroes coming up from the fo’c’s’le 
was pausing for a glance at the far-off coast 
before dropping down to the stokehold. 
The chief, or one of the chief reasons of 
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Mordiaz’s power and wealth, was his knowl- 
edge of and his choice of men. Suddenly 
and without warning this gold proposition 
was put before him and almost without 
thinking he was able to put his finger on 
the men in his employ fit to work it. It 
had been the same with the wreck on the 
black strand at Martinique; she was being 
broken up by the sea and another tide would 
have done for her; Kane had salved the 
valuables off her because he had taken the 
wrecking ship out ‘naked,’ raced her against 
time and worked for fifty-two hours without 
sleep. 

He hailed Dicky peremptorily now from 
the bridge. 

“There’s grub in the lockers down’ be- 
low,” cried Kane, “biscuits and beef most, 
and there’s a Primus. You can make 
some coffee—coffee cups and a pot in the 
basket by the doorway, can opener you'll 
find in the starboard after locker and knives 
and such. You'd better be can opener on 
this expedition, for we don’t carry no cooks. 
Bring me a cup of coffee up here; I’m going 
to stick a while yet.” 

Dicky dived below to the wardroom. He 
found the stores and the Primus stove, and 
a breaker of water brought aft from the 
water tanks. Nothing was forgotten. That 
was Kane again—neither spoons nor con- 
densed milk, nor salt. 

When the coffee was made he brought a 
cup up to the bridge, then he gave word in 
the engine room that breakfast was ready 
and Tearle went aft with Hank and An- 
tonio, leaving Lomax in charge and the 
negroes at the fires. 

It was a strangely run ship. No watches 
were set, there was no lookout, no confu- 
sion, no grumbling. No man seemed to 
reckon on sleep except maybe a cat nap 
of half an hour or so. They reckoned to 
raise Crab Cay in twenty-four hours or un- 
der if the steam pipes held and the propeller 
stuck and till then they would carry on. 

It was not a voyage, it was the rush of a 
Avawk; and at eight o’clock Kane, who had 
given the wheel to Tearle was figuring that 


they ought to be overhauling the Baltrum . 


soon, and almost on his words the strong 
bowling breeze that had been blowing 
straight from the Gulf of Mexico for the 
last twelve or fourteen hours began to flag. 
Then it died. Died suddenly as if a door 
had been shut across the Florida and Ba- 
hama channels; a blue crystal door whose 
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threshold was a line of deep-blue crystal 
sea. 

“We've got the blighters!” cried Kane. 
“They’re done.” He pointed out to Dicky 
that the Baltrum with an eleven-hour start 
would not have made more than a hundred 
miles in that time. The torp that had now 
been running five hours at sixteen knots 
had laid eighty miles behind her already. 

The Baltrum becalmed would be simply 
waiting for them and it was only the ques- 
tion of a little time. He sent Tearle for- 
ward on the lookout and Dicky with the 
chanting of the engines in his ears turned 
and stood looking at the wash they were 
leaving on the glassy sea. 

Antonio was in temporary charge of the 
engine room. 

In a few hours, more or less, they would 
raise the Baltrum; they would board her, 
they would seize Morgan. When Dicky had 
done with Morgan, Kane would see after 
the remains. They already had decided 
what to do with him; he would be put 
ashore, he and his companions, somewhere, 
either Turtle Island or Caicos—it didn’t 
matter where so long as it was well out of 
reach of Havana and sufficiently desolate. 

As he chewed the cud of these grateful 
and comforting thoughts, he heard the voice 
of Antonio through the sound of the en- 
gines, Antonio singing songs of his native 
land: 

“Estramadura—estramadura — something 
—something estramadura,” came the voice 
high pitched and plaintive and only want- 
ing a guitar and the moonlight of Seville to 
complete itself. 

Then on the voice came a sudden chatter 
of the engines, a yell and a burst of steam 
from the hatch. Lomax, a biscuit in his 
hand, came running forward. Dicky saw 
him fling the biscuit away and plump on his 
knees beside the hatch opening, shouting 
down to Antonio, while through the man- 
hole of the stokehold the two negroes were 
crawling on deck as the boat, loosing way, 
turned broadside to the lift of the gentle, 
slobbering swell. 

Estramadura—indeed! 

“No, he ain’t hurt!” yelled Lomax to 
Kane, “but the engines are gone. He’s let- 
tin’ loose the steam. Come out of it, you 
perisher!” He clutched Antonio coming up 
the steel ladder and dragged him on deck 
through the steam clouds, Antonio, scarcely 
scalded, but weeping and crying aloud to 
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his saints. Then, as the steam dispersed, 
they descended. 

No, the engines weren’t gone, and by the 
opening of the steam cocks the boilers had 
been saved, but 

The forward piston crosshead, for want 
of proper oiling, had heated and seized, in 
other words, stuck; the piston was bent and 
the concussion of the stoppage had dislo- 
cated Heaven knows what else. 

Kane, Hank, Lomax and Tearle, four 
supermarine engineers, experts, magicians, 
and used to playing with disaster, stood con- 
templating the wreckage, knowing at once 
the cause, yet saying not a word of reproach 
or criticism. 

Repairs to a plain mind were plainly im- 
possible without a staff of fitters and engine- 
room artificers and the resources of a dock- 
yard. They had not come unprovided for 
possible repairs. Kane had brought over 
from the dredger and the salvage company’s 
storehouse a full outfit—still the whole busi- 
ness seemed impossible, and Tearle, the 
first to give an opinion, frankly said so. 

“Get ta work,” replied Kane. 





CHAPTER XLI. 
SUSPENSE. 


T° Dicky, almost more terrible than the 
disaster was the coolness, absence of 
haste and seeming indifference of these men 
as they set to work on their seemingly im- 
possible task. 

But they knew better. They worked as 
all good workmen do, without haste or fuss. 
* Removing the cylinder cover and the piston, 
straightening the rod, freeing the cross- 
head, doing other repairs, Kane estimated all 
this as a two days’ job—maybe three. It 
was all right working without pause, with- 
out sleep and almost without food when it 
was a matter of stoking and steering and 
simply chasing the Baltrum, but engine re- 
pairing was a different matter. It could not 
be rushed, and to Dicky, helpless as a 
woman in this matter, the leisurely sound- 
ing noises from below, the hammer blows, 
the voices in discussion, brought despair al- 
leviated only by one good thing, the calm. 

It still held, held all that day while he 
took his post as lookout or went below to 
prepare food for the workers; held all that 
night while Lomax and the negroes con- 
tinued slowly with the work, and Kane and 
Tearle took a rest; breaking only at sun- 
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rise when the westerly wind renewed itself, 
blowing full and steady and giving life again 
to the Balirum and ine scoundrels who 
manned her. It was bitter to see it breez- 
ing up the water, coming up against the 
splendor of the east, and to think of the 
Baltrum taking it with all her canvas spread 
and Morgan at the wheel. 

It lasted all day and all night, dying down 
at dawn only to revive again when the sun 
was above the horizon, and still the tinker- 
ing went on, the hollow hull sounding to 
the hammer blows, voices, the rasping of 
files, while the driven blue of the wind-swept 
sea showed nothing but the occasional wing 
of a great ocean gull sweeping above it, only 
to rise and vanish in the cloudless sky. 

At noon on this, the third day, Dicky had 
almost given up hope. Wild ideas came to 
him of raising sail on the hulk, futile be- 
cause there was not a square inch of canvas 
on board. Even had they been able to ex- 
temporize a mast and sail, there was no one 
to work her; every hand was on the engines. 
By night, with a still freshening breeze, hope 
definitely left him. 

They would never be able to catch up 
with the Baltrum now, of that he felt cer- 
tain. The malign something that had dogged 
them all along would never let them suc- 
ceed; no, not even if the engines were sud- 
denly and miraculously made whole again. 
Something else would happen. The prize 
was too great. The gold was accursed. It 
had begun by murdering those two men 
and it had finished by robbing him of all his 
money, leaving Sheila stranded at Havana 
and himself, here. And that was not the 
end. What would the end be? 

He asked himself this as he made coffee 
that night for the workers. He had asked 
Kane at sunset how the work was going on 
and Kane had replied, “Bully.” Nothing 
more. Kane seemed to have forgotten all 
about the Balirum and the chase; his whole 
mind seemed concentrated on the engines. 
That was mainly the fact, for to Kane the 
work in hand was ever the all-absorbing 
thing. 

Having made the coffee and brought it 
in a can to the engine-room hatch, he went 
back and lay down on a locker. If he only 
could have helped, but that was denied to 
him. He was useless and only got in the 
way of these experts, who said so quite 
frankly; useless, done for, drifting, with 
everything lost and Morgan triumphant, 
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He closed his eyes to shut out the sight of 
the kerosene lamp and the steel beams and 
the whole of the rest of that cavelike and 
gloomy interior. Then he fell asleep. 

He slept for hours and was awakened by 
a sound that made him sit straight up. A 
jound like the sound of trampling feet, a 
vibration that made the lamp chatter on its 
gimbals. The engines were going! Before 
he could get his legs onto the floor came a 
voice, the voice of Lomax coming down the 
steel ladder. 

“She’s whacking up,” cried Lomax. 
“They’re turning over, but Lord knows how 
long they’ll last. Where’s the biscuits?” 

- Dicky looked at his watch. It was four 
o’clock in the morning. 


CHAPTER XLII. 
A PROBLEM. 


HE came on deck. The westering moon 

fronting the dawn lit the sea, and the 
following breeze blew strong, piling the fun- 
nel smoke and festooning it against the stars. 
Tearle was at the wheel. 

The thrud of the engines filled the night 
and through it came the vague sound of the 
bow wash from the shearing stem. 

She was going, doing maybe ten knots, 
maybe not as much, and the Baltrum must 
by now be where? Dicky, for the first time, 
tried to calculate. She had eleven hours’ 
start of them to begin with, Kane had esti- 
mated her speed with the current at ten 
knots. She had done perhaps a hundred 
and ten miles before they left the wharf in 
pursuit at three o’clock in the morning, close 
on a hundred and sixty miles before the 
calm took her at eight o’clock. 

Then she had started again when the calm 
broke and had been sailing ever since. The 
calm had broken at sunrise the day before 
yesterday. She had done since then nearly 
forty-eight hours’ sailing at ten knots, that 
would be nearly five hundred miles—the 
whole run from Havana to Crab was only 
four hundred. She had reached Crab by 
this—how long? 

The wretched Dicky, trying to solve this 
appalling problem mentally, rested his fore- 
head against a funnel guy. The Baltrum 
had run a hundred and sixty miles before 
the calm took her and, say, four hundred 
and eighty since the calm broke. Six hun- 
dred and forty miles. The distance of the 
Cay from Havana was four hundred miles. 
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Therefore if she had passed the Cay she 
would now be two hundred and forty miles 


‘beyond it, that is to say, twenty-four hours’ 


sail beyond it. But she had not passed it. 
She had stopped there, and she had stopped 
there twenty-four hours ago. 

That was the way Dicky reasoned, half 
crazy, his thoughts all shaken up by the 
vibration of the funnel guy. If nothing had 
occurred in the way of an accident Morgan 
would have had nearly time by now to get 
the stuff on board and raise sail. 

He turned to the hatch and came down 
the steel ladder leading into the engine room. 
Kane, an oil can in hand, was standing 
watching his work. 

“Ten knots,” said Kane. “They won’t 
stand for more than that—considering 
they’re standin’ at all,” said Kane, “it’s not 
so bad—hark at them.” 

They weren’t running sweetly, and that’s 
the truth. There was the trace of a stutter 
in their speech, the ghost of a hiccup in 
the gasp and hiss of the pistons—yet they 
went. They who had been scrap iron not 
so many hours ago, went, and the man who 
had made them go, standing with a ciga- 
rette behind his ear and another in the cor- 
ner of his mouth, contemplated them not 
Without satisfaction. 

“T reckon,” said he in answer to Dicky, 
“we ought to raise Crab in thirty hours or 
under, say by eight o’clock to-morrow morn- 
ing. Oh, Morgan, he be damned! Got the 
bulge on us, has he? Well, maybe he has, 
but being underhanded he’s got a job, my 
ron, and as sure as rogues ain’t saints, he’ll 
try to rush that job, seeing what he is and‘ 
seeing what he’s after, and he’s not the man 
to do it without coming a mucker. These 
double-dashed yacht sailors are pretty well 
all tripe when you take the gold bands off 
them.” 

Dicky left him and went into the stoke- 
hold, releasing Antonio. 


CHAPTER XLII. 
THE FOOTSTEPS OF TWO MEN. 


T sunset that evening the wind dropped 
again to a dead calm that held all night 
and remained unbroken by the dawn. 
The sun rose immense and palpitating in 
a haze that increased till by seven o’clock 
visibility was reduced to less than a mile. 
“Fog maybe,” said Kane, “but there’s not 
damp enough somehow in the air for fog. 
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See those gulls? We ain’t far off now, I 
reckon. Oh, Lord, no. Keep her as she’s 
going, there aren’t no reefs to the west of 
Crab to bother about. Hark at that!” 

Through the haze from far ahead came a 
voice, the faint chanting of gulls, a weary, 
creaky sound, dying off to silence and break- 
ing out again as if in complaint. 

“That’s her,” said Kane. He went for- 
ward with the glass. Then came his voice: 
“T’ve got the trees.” 

He came running aft, took the wheel from 
Tearle and ordered them to stand by the 
anchor. Dicky, standing with Tearle and 
one of the negroes waiting to let go, could 
see the trees now and vaguely through the 
haze the white line of beach. Sign of the 
Baltrum or any craft there was none. 

The gulls were thick on the sands, held 
maybe from the distant fishing grounds by 
the haze they loathe. No sign of other liv- 
ing thing was there and no sign that any 
one had been since the Balirum had weighed 
anchor on the morning that seemed so long 
ago. 

Kane rang the engines off, then astern. 
Then came the order, “Let go!” 

He dropped down from the bridge, helped 
to get the boat over and then, with Tearle 
and Lomax at the oars and Dicky in the 
bow, he took the yoke lines. 

Not one of them spoke, not one of them 
dared to utter what the silence and desola- 
tion and the absence of any sign of sand 
disturbances was saying to them: ‘“You’ve 
done Morgan—he’s missed the place—he’s 
never been here.” 

“He’s never been here!” cried the terns 
while the “Ha! ha! ha!” of the laughing 
gulls from the southern spit answered back 
through the haze as the stem of the boat 
grounded, and Dicky, springing out, helped 
the others to run her up. 

“Well, what do you think?” said Kane, 
standing for a moment, his hand pushing 
back his hair and his eyes wandering round. 
“Seems we’ve done ’em—eh? Seems——” 
He stopped short, went forward a few paces 
and knelt down. “No, b’gosh!” he cried, 
“they’ve done us.” He pointed to a foot- 
step almost imperceptible, yet there. 

“Sure,” said Lomax, “and there’s an- 
other.” 

Dicky hardly heard him. He had broken 
away from the others and was running to- 
ward the trees. 

Here, midway between the trees, in the 
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deep sand between the mounds of earth from 
which the trees grew, was a pit; in the pit, 
half sanded over, lay two shovels, heart- 
shaped Spanish shovels—the ones they had 
bought at Teneriffe. There were no mounds 
of sand beside the pit to betray its existence 
from a distance; the westerly wind had 
blown them away. 

When the others came up they found 
Dicky on his knees by the pit like a person 
by a grave. It was a grave. The grave 
of all his hopes and ambitions, of Sheila and 
her future—everything. 

He didn’t say a word, but just pointed. 
He couldn’t have spoken just then, for his 
lips were as dry as pumice stone and his 
throat constricted. A moment like this 
takes a couple of years off the life of a 
man; it hits the very life centers and leaves 
a stain on his mind never quite to be eradi- 
cated. 

To the end of his life Dicky would be 
liable to dream of that pit in the sand, 
those shovels, those voices deriding him 
that were yet only the voices of the gulls 
that haunted the cay. 

Lomax was just going to jump into the pit 
when Kane stopped him. 

“This is where you dug the stuff in?” said 
he to Dicky. 

Dicky nodded. 

“Your shovels?” 

“Yes,” said Dicky, regaining his voice, 
“ours. There’s no use us bothering. We’re 
done.” 

Kane said nothing for a moment. He 
seemed turning something over in his mind. 

“Sure it’s just here?” asked he. 

“Ves,” 

“Well,” said Kane, “I’m used to sand. 
This ‘hole’s been dug a couple of days 
maybe, maybe not so much, but what gets 
me is that those footsteps down there on 
the beach were left some time last night. 
They’re new, and there’s only the tracks of 
two men. There’s not a trace of a step 
round here because this is all powder sand; 
the beach stuff is harder. But it’s not hard 
enough to hold a man’s traces for any time 
if there’s a wind blowing. 

“Those tracks were made after the calm 
fell at sundown last night, that I’d swear. 
There’s more’n that. You noticed the rum 
look of the beach sand, same as if it’d been 
swept. That’s crabs. Crab swarms come 
up here same as they do on the spit south 
of Caicos. Night’s their time, and last night 
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they were here—those indications aren’t 
more’n a few hours old. Well, those man 
tracks were made after the crabs had been, 
else the crabs would have wiped them out. 
I tell you folk there were men here, two 
men, not more’n a few hours ago. Well, 
that being so, where’s their boat? Unless 
they went in a power boat*or a rowboat, 
which isn’t likely, how’d they get away? 
It’s been deed calm since sundown.” 

“There's no show of a boat having been 
beached or pushed off,” said Lomax. 

“No,” said Kane, “because it’s high tide. 
If she’d beached or put off at low water or 
half flood, her traces would be covered. You 
can get into the pit, Lomax, if you want to, 
but you’re wastin’ your time.” 

He stood with arms folded and brow con- 
tracted while Lomax, dropping into the 
hole, grubbed about, finding nothing. Then 
he turned back to the water’s edge, the 
others following, and took his stand by the 
boat. 

Kane had twenty years’ experience of the 
cays and islands, of the ports and harbors, 
of the tricks of men and sand. He knew 
for a certainty that two men had been on 
the beach quite recently; the crabs he had 
never seen had told him that; but Kane had 
also a sixth sense, half psychic, half com- 
mon, born, perhaps, from his long traffick- 
ing with events. He felt almost certain in 
his mind that these two men he had never 
seen were from the Baltrum, and that the 
Baltrum had been here only a few hours 
ago. He smelled her. How then had she 
put out without any wind to fill her sails? 

She was gone—how? 

Standing considering this matter, he sud- 
denly struck himself on the side of his head 
with the flat of his hand. 

. “Say,” cried he, turning to Dicky, “has 
this chap Morgan been used to the waters 
round about here?” 

“T think so,” said Dicky. ‘He was with 
Mr. Corder, first officer on his yacht, and 
they used to be often round here.” 

“Get aboard,” cried Kane. 

He seized the starboard gunnel of the boat 
and helped to run her out. 

“What’s up?” asked Lomax as he took 
an oar. 

“Get aboard,” said Kane. “Put your 
backs into it. The blighters have let her 
drift, that’s what they’ve done; finished get- 
ting the stuff aboard her, couldn’t get away 
for want of wind and funked staying— 
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pulled the hook up and let her go on the 
current. That’s what they’ve done. It 
runs hard from here and strikes right north- 
east—three knots maybe it would be, with’ 
no wind to break it.” 

They scrambled on board, the boat was 
had in and Hank, who had been playing a 
game of patience with the old greasy pack 
that never left him, came forward. He had 
been playing with one eye on the cards and 
one on the exploring party. 

“T reckon those chaps have got us,” said 
Hank. 

“T reckon they haven’t,” said Kane. “Get 
down to the stokehold and swing a shovel. 
Where are the men? Raise steam on her.” 

He called to Lomax and Tearle to stand 
by the winch. It was a steam winch fed 
from the boilers. Then he went up to the 
bridge and stood by the wheel, looking 
across the cay to the sea beyond. 

The visibility had become a bit better 
with the climbing sun, but it was true heat- 
haze weather. Supersummer. Weather so 
gorgeous that one forgot the heat, weather 
that suggested less the tropics than an Eng- 
lish July of the old-fashioned type—mag- 
nificent. 

“We've just got to steer nor’east with the 
current,” said Kane to Dicky, who had 
come up and was standing beside him. “If 
what I’m thinking is true we'll hit them 
unless this durned haze turns to fog. If 
what I’m thinkin’s bunkum, we won’t.” He 
called down the speaking tube to the engine 
room, then he shouted to Tearle to start the 
winch, and the rattle of the winch pawls 
sounding across the cay made the gulls rise 
in flocks, rise and scream and pass in a cloud 
like a spiral nebula beyond the southern 
spit, only to return and circle far above as 
the ringing of the engine-room bell started 
the engines and Kane at the wheel turned 
the spokes to starboard. 

They sheared away from the beach and 
then, Kane altering the course, they 
rounded the north spur of the cay and 
headed nor’east, the heat haze holding them 
in a gauzy blue circle, a magic haze of mist 
giving visibility now for less than a mile. 

“Oh, cuss the thing!” said Kane. “If we 
had clear weather we’d spot them. They’re 
dough dishin’ round somewhere on the cur- 
rent line, I’d swear to that, but whether 
we'll hit them, or miss them by a foot 
there’s no saying—by a foot. I tell you in 
this sort of thickness if you can just see a 
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thing a mile off, and shove it a foot farther, 
it’s gone.” 

With his eye on the binnacle card he re- 
lapsed into speechlessness. 

One thing was certain: if his suppositions 
were right and if the message that the foot- 
steps and the crabs had given him was not a 
lying message, and the theory built on it not 
a house on sand, the Baltrum and her crew 
would not be far off. 

Very likely Morgan was within earshot, 
for the trumping of the engines would carry 
across long distances of his calm dead-silent 
water. 

And what a row they were making just 
now. 

Antonio on the deck below looked up at 
Kane. 

“De engines are knocking,” said Antonio. 

“Ves, damn them!” said Kane. He knew 
it was the packing of the piston that was 
at fault, that and a lot of other things. The 
engines were not suffering alone from the 
carelessness of Antonio; age had its grip on 
them. Age and neglect. 

The rest at Crab Cay had broken them 
down. You often find that in men and ma- 
chinery; it is a dangerous thing sometimes 
to rest. If they could have gone on driving 
they might have made those engines keep 
going till the bunkers were swept. It was 
easier for them to go than stop, but the 
fatal rest had given them time to think; 
things had contracted with cooling, packings 
had found themselves insufficient to hold the. 
steam. 

There was nothing dangerous, but they 
were working in a steam bath that nearly 
choked Hank, who had come down as a 
consulting physician. 

“They’re deader’n doughnuts,” said Hank. 
“Goin’ because they’ve forgot to stop—now 
they’re remembering. Gosh, it’s like a sheep 
coughing. It’s not us; it’s the packin’, and 
we hadn’t any other. And them nuts in the. 
cylinder head—they weren’t much more 
than solid rust. There she goes.” 

With a vast shudder the engines died and 
ceased to move. There was no need to open 
steam cocks to save the boilers, steam was 
exuding from all sorts of places where it 
shouldn’t. 

Still he opened taps and things and they 
came on deck in a cloud to find Kane leav- 
ing the bridge. 

The firemen came up. They would not be 
bothered any more with rake and shovel 
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situation was unpleasant. 

It was no longer a question of the gold; it 
was a question of the current taking them 
out to sea, sweeping them into the Atlantic 
on a helpless hulk. 

The Baltrum would be in quite a different 
position. She had masts and sails. There 
was nothing at all on the torpedo boat that 
could be used for locomotion. They had the 
boat, it is true, but they had no mast and 
sail for her. They might row, but had they 
all crowded into it the boat would have been 
dangerously overloaded. They were at least 
eighteen or twenty miles northeast of the 
cay. To row back they would have to row 
against the current. They had no boat 
compass. 

It was not a cheerful prospect. As Kane 
stood considering it, the glassy circle of sea 
within the haze ring dulled to the northeast 
and the rag of bunting on the jackstaff gave 
a lift. 

Wind was coming, heralded by the phan- 
tom of a breeze that died off and then re- 
vived and strengthened. 

“Tt’s going to clear,” said Kane. 

“Tt’s clearin’,” said Hank. 

They held silent for a moment gazing to 
windward. 

Then as they looked a picture showed re- 
vealed by the thinning haze, the vaguest 
outline of a boat with sails set, ghostly, 
vague, a phantom that seemed to have ma- 
terialized from the mist. 

Then as the flag on the jackstaff lifted 
again, and the wind came stronger, the pic- 
ture strengthened in outline and the sun laid 
a finger on hull and canvas, : 

It was the Baltrum. 


All the same, the 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
THE “BALTRUM.” 


VER with the boat,” cried Kane. 
The boat was got over; Dicky, 

Hank, Tearle and Lomax crowded in, and 
‘Kane took the yoke lines. The distance was 
perhaps a mile and a half. The movement 
of the air had strengthened to a steady 
breeze and the sails of the Baltrum, clear to 
the sight and with the sun full upon them, 
filled now to the wind and now, as though 
the helm had been shifted, shook the wind 
from them. 

Kane, staring straight ahead, suddenly 
spoke. 
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“She’s derelict. Put your back into it, 
boys. Derelict she is and driftin’. Here’s 
luck—make her go—make her go!” 

He had no need to urge the rowers. 

Yes, the Baltrum was derelict. Clawing 
and snatching at the wind, now filling, now 
falling off, she shouted the fact across the 
sea. As they came up with her no sign 
of life showed above the rail and as they 
fastened on, no man stood to receive or 
prevent them. 

Kane was the first on deck. After him 
came Dicky, then Tearle, Lomax and Hank. 

On the deck now shadowed by the main- 
sail, now sunlit as the main boom swung 
to the wind, lay two forms, Morgan and 
Hearn, stretched on their backs dead—with 
sleep. Dead with exhaustion. 

Kane, kneeling by Morgan, shook him. 

“Wake up, you blighter,” cried Kane. 

Morgan’s eyes half opened, closed, opened 
again. Then he moved, lifted himself on his 
elbow and stared at the men before him. 
He saw Kane and Lomax and he saw Hank 
and Tearle, who were getting Hearn on to 
his feet, but he did not see Dicky. 

Dicky had dived below. There was no 
sign of the gold on deck nor in the saloon. 
He made for the ballast. 

Yes, there it was, laid just as when they 
had left Hildersditch. The extra sand bal- 
last they had taken up at Crab was gone. 
How these men must have labored, how they 
must have worked and strove, discharging 
the sand ballast, digging up the gold, cast- 
ing it block by block on board, stowing it 
—always in dread of pursuit or the coming 
of some fishing boat. No wonder that sleep 
had fallen on them like that. Well, it was 
over, and everything was right at last—or 
seemed so. 

He rose up and came on deck and gave 
the news to Kane, who was standing over 
Morgan, sitting now propped against the 
port bulwarks. Hearn was on his feet, lean- 
ing against the rail. 

““Good,’’ said Kane when he got the news. 
Then turning to Morgan, he took up again 
something that he had been saying while 
Dicky was below. 

“So you hadn’t no other man with you,” 
said Kane. ‘Well, just tell that to Mr. 
Sebright.” 

“Morgan,” said Dicky, “what have you 
done with Longley?” 

The sight of Dicky coming on deck had 
brought the color to Morgan’s cheeks. The 
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others had been quite unknown to him. 
Where they had come from he could not tell, 
or why they had asked him the questions 
they did. 

Now he knew everything at once. He 
struggled to his feet and stood holding on to 
the rail, then he hooked his arm round it. 

“Longley,” said he. ‘Don’t be asking me 
about Longley. Ask Hearn. He knows.” 

“You lie,” said Hearn. 

Kane, who had been watching both men, 
suddenly put up his hand before Dicky, 
who was about to speak. Then he turned 
like a tiger on Morgan and Hearn. 

“One word more out of either of you 
two,” said Kane, “and I’ll clap you in the 
fo’c’s’le and take you back to Havana, see? 
I want to hear nothing more about the chap 
Longley. I guess you’re both liars. Now 
get forward. Tearle, take the wheel and 
run us down to the torp. Come below.” 

He took Dicky by the arm and they went 
below to the saloon. 

“They’ve murdered him,” said Dicky. 

“Looks like it,” said Kane. ‘“That’s why 
I stopped their jaw. Another moment and 
they’d have been accusing each other and 
then we’d have had to take them back to 
Havana to have them tried and hanged.” 

“Aren’t you going to take them back?” 

“Oh, gosh, no—where’s the good? That 
chap Longley was either done in for his 
share of the money, or maybe in a quarrel, 
but there’s no witnesses. Those chaps would 
never get hanged, but the whole of this’story 
would come out—gold and all—and where 
would you be?” 

“Then what are you going to do with 
them?” asked Dicky. 

“Make them a present of the torp. Of 
course they’ll get took off by some ship— 
bound to be—but they’re muzzled. They 
never dare go back on us, or peach, or say a 
word; seems like Providence, don’t it?” 

They came on deck. 

The Baltrum was hove to a couple of 
cable lengths away from the torpedo boat. 
Kane ordered Tearle and Lomax to bring 


‘the two negroes on board; when that was 


done he ordered Morgan and Hearn into the 
boat and rowed them off. 

Dicky watched them crawling up the side 
of the hulk followed by Kane. Kane, when 
he led them on deck, seemed lecturing them. 
He didn’t take long over it and they did 
not seem to be making any reply to him. 

Hank, who was standing beside Dicky 
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chewing tobacco and spitting into the wa- 
ter, chuckled. 

“Them chaps have done a lot of work,” 
said Hank, ‘an’ they’ll do a lot more if they 
want to get thim ingins to go. I reckon 
they'll get through most of the grub on 
board her before they get picked up by some 
ship, and the worrying will do them good.” 

It was the first time Hank had held any 
conversation with Dicky since coming on 
board. Then he turned and went below to 
continue the interminable game of patience, 
which the events of life were always inter- 
rupting. 

Dicky saw Kane drop into the boat which 
turned back to the Baltrum. In all the 
wheel of sea stripped now of haze to the 
horizon there was sign neither of wing of 
bird or sail of ship, nothing indicative of 
life but the Baltrum, and the hulk and the 
boat moving toward the Baltrum. They got 
the boat on board and, Lomax going to the 
wheel, they put the Baltrum before the wind. 

The two men on the hulk, watching, stood 
motionless as two figures carved from wood. 
Then as the ketch drew far away, one of 
them, Morgan, Dicky thought, ran along the 
deck and up to the bridge and then down 
again to the deck; ran forward and then aft 
and then forward again; the tiny figure 
moved like quicksilver and Dicky shuddered 
as he watched it reappear on the bridge, 
only to vanish and resume the race along the 
deck. 

He went below and straight to the ballast. 
He did not go to reassure himself of its 
safety, he went urged by the instinct that 
draws men to the dramatic, the curious and 
the terrible. There before him lay the 
sinister rust-colored painted pigs, the sheer 
mass of dead metal that was yet a machine 
infinitely more powerful and intricate than 
any engine conceived by man, a machine 
that took men on to act as its working parts, 
destroyed their bodies with labor and their 
souls with lust and flung them away, only 
to renew itself with the bodies and souls of 
other men. 

So it seemed to Dicky, and again, as he 
looked at those metal oblongs, it seemed to 
him that he was looking at something more 
wonderful than radium; at energy, con- 
densed, trapped, always active, always ready 
to strike, yet never diminishing in volume 
and power; not though it worked till the 
end of time... 

He would have been afraid of this thing 
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but for the fact that fear was taken from 
him by the thought of Sheila. 

The thought of Sheila, actually like a good 
fairy, had been with him all the way from 
Havana. He had worked for her, not for 
the gold, and so was not its slave. 

He rose up and came to the saloon; the 
thought had just come to him, and only 
now, of the money he had left in his locker. 

He found the locker. It had been ran- 
sacked, everything in it was turned upside 
down, but the precious bundle of bank notes 
was there, safe in a corner. Morgan had 
found them, of course, and left them there, 
thinking them safe enough as long as he was 
on the ship. It seemed a good omen. 

When he reached the deck again the hulk 
had all but vanished from sight astern and 
the gulls of Crab Cay were shewing in flight 
far away on the port bow. The Baltrum, 
going free before the increasing wind, was 
on her course for Havana, and Kane, stand- 
ing by Tearle at the wheel, had the air of 
a workman well satisfied with a completed 
job. 

“There’s two things I like about this 
hooker,” said Kane as Dicky drew up to 
him. ‘First and foremost she don’t want 
stoking and oiling, and second, the damned 
engines can’t break down.” 


CHAPTER XLV. 
THE END OF THE CRUISE. 


ND was that the end of the labors and 
intrigues, the worries and dark works 
that seemed inseparably connected with the 
gold of the Baltrum? Oh, dear me, no. 
From the moment when the Baltrum 
touched sides with the Poirez wharf and 
Dicky departed for the hotel, leaving his 
fortune and Sheila’s in the hands of Kane, 
there began a series of intrigues and dark 
works in the subfinancial world of Cuba that 
Mordiaz alone could cast light on and that 
were guessed by Dicky owing to the queer 
manner and absences of Bompard, the dis- 
appearance of Madame Bompard, who had 
gone to Santiago on a mission, the vanishing 
of Kane, who went to Matanzas, and the 
fact that Mordiaz, when Dicky called one 
day to make inquiries, repudiated any 
Lnowledge of any business that Kane might 
have been engaged in. 
The conversion of nearly a million in bul- 
lion into fluid money, and with secrecy, 
takes time. But a day came when Bompard 
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entered the lounge of the Mercedes, his hat 
on the back of his head, a big cigar in his 
mouth and all anxiety gone from his face. 
Finding Dicky and Sheila, he linked arms 
with them, whirled them into the street 
along the Calle Antonio, across the Plaza 
del Sol into a building and up a stone stair- 
case to a door marked “Saumarez.” 
Through an office where typewriters were 
busy into a private room filled with cigar 
smoke and where at a desk table sat a yel- 


low little man to whom Bompard said: - 


“This is the gentleman, Saumarez.” 

“Oh, this is the gentleman,” said Sau- 
marez. He made a little bow to Sheila and 
bade them be seated. Then opening a 
drawer he took out a filled-in check. 

“A gentleman,” said Saumarez, ‘who 
wishes not to be named, has left with me a 
benefaction to be delivered to you, sare— 
for services of great value rendered to him 
in past times. He wishes not to be named, 
nor do I know his name. With me he left 
this amount in notes of the Bank of Brazil, 
in dollar notes of Amerique and in a draft 
on Gundermann’s payable to bearer, which 
I have deposited in amount in the treasury 
of the Bank of Cuba and of which this ig 
the chaique.” 

He handed the check to Dicky. 

Bompard had asked Dicky’s Christian 
name yesterday, and Dicky now knew why. 

It was a large pale yellow check made out 
to R. Sebright, and Dicky read after the 
dollar mark these figures: 1,200,000. Twelve 
hundred thousand dollars—two hundred and 
forty thousand pounds sterling! 


Out in the street, holding Sheila by the 
arm and making for the Bank of Cuba, 
Dicky felt neither pleasure nor excitement. 
He was stunned. After all the labor and 
difficulties, the sweat and toil, the suspense, 
the heart burnings, this great success, this 
enormous fortune had knocked him out of 
time. The thing was so complete. 

These experts of Havana into whose 
hands he had drifted by chance had—it was 
like a beautiful surgical operation—sepa- 
rated the gold from its past, cut all avenues 
connecting it with them and him, converted 
it into currency—and played fair with him. 
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It was the full knowledge that these men 
were so great in their strength, so subtle in 
their dealings, so widespread in their con- 
nections, that gave him the sense of security 
which made the punch of success so power- 
ful. There was no dread attached to this 
money, no anxiety. 

“Oh, Dicky—Dicky—Dicky}” Sheila kept 
saying; she could not find any more words. 
She was white, on the verge of tears, lead- 
ing him, for during Dicky’s absence she had 
explored Havana thoroughly and knew 
every building. Looking at them as they 
went you would have said they were the 
victims of some tragedy. 

As they drew near the great bank build- 
ing with its flight of marble steps and as 
Sheila pointed it out, he began to come to. 

Halfway up the steps he stopped, placed 
his hand on Sheila’s shoulder and laughed. 
It was all coming to him now with a rush, 
the pleasure, the joy and the excitement of 
the new life made possible for Sheila and 
himself by the piece of yellow paper in his 
pocket, that note of introduction to Midas 
signed in an impossible scrawl: 


Alphonse Saumarez. 


That is the end of the story of the Bal- 
trum’s gold and the beginning of the life 
story of two people who were married a 
fortnight later at the British consulate 
in the presence of Bompard and Larry, who 
was no longer a guest on board of the Dul- 
cinea. 

Shortt, who had got back from his in- 
sane journey to Santiago to find Morgan and 
two of his best sailors gone, and Larry in 
their place, was about to fire the unwelcome 
guest off his ship when the latter, taking 
him aside, unveiled the story of the stolen 
Balirum in such a way that the unhappy 
captain, fogged, bewildered and amazed, al- 
most began to believe himself an accomplice 
of the thief. 

A cable from James calling the yacht to 
New York gave him an excuse for departing 
before the return of the Baltrum; but no 
cable ever came from James to Dicky and 
Sheila; no letter, no word; for James could 
excuse a man for calling him a good many 
names, but never for calling him a quitter. 


END. 


The first installment of another serial by Mr. Stacpoole will appear shortly. 
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The Original Prospector 


By J. H. Greene 
Author of ‘‘Something New,’? ‘‘A Queened Pawn,’ Ete 


There was gold in Drewitt and gold in his 
mine—and Shannon’s business was finding gold. 


the town named after him, the town 

his lucky pick had evoked from the 

west Australian desert by striking his 
big slug—three pounds of virgin gold. 

Trees still stood in the center of the one 
street, gaunt hungry-looking gums; the 
houses were of tacked Hessian frame, tents, 
lean-tos of all kinds, set in vague align- 
ment. 

This hot afternoon Shannon’s was somno- 
lent; men slept in shadows, only stirring as 
the sun crept to their faces; men debated 
monosyllabically by their camp embers over 
uncertain new finds; the mill of the Iron 
Duke grinding worthless stone throbbed in 
the hills. Shannon’s was worked out; it was 
a duffer field, fading fast from its brief hec- 
tic magnificence of a year ago. 

Paddy looked as woebegone, as exhausted 
‘as the field he had discovered. His tousled 
hair sprouted through his hat; his shirt 
was ribbons; his trousers were split to the 
knees; he wore but one boot, for his left 
foot was slippered in a “Prince Albert”—a 
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wrapping of sacking tied around with string. 
Even his prospecting dishes were eaten by 
rust; his shovel showed daylight through the 
blade. He was red with the dust of the 
fields; more dust blew on him with the 
winds from beyond; the droughty desert was 
reaching for his bones, as it had taken most 
of his flesh. 

Suddenly he stopped and began shoveling 
into his dish. The first rattle of the gravel 
stirred the loafers. Not for months had 
any one dry blown round the town; all this 
ground had been tried, condemned, aban- 
doned. Shannon’s was amused at any one, 
on this late day, prospecting Victoria Street. 

Paddy saw them coming. Some carried 
dishes. Paddy dropped his and began pac- 
ing out his claim and pegging it out with 
anything he could find—twigs, splinters, 
Meat tins. Secure in his possession of his 
claim he began pouring the earth from one 
dish held high to his shoulder into the other 
at his feet. The winnowing wind that was 
his partner in separating the heavier pebbles 
and the heaviest gold—if any—blew a thick 
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cloud of dust right into .the doorway of 
Reilly’s general store. Reilly, aroused from 
his doze, appeared through the haze, hot 
tongued and flaming. With a volley of bull- 
driving profanity he ordered Paddy away. 

“I’ve got a perfect right, Reilly, to pros- 
pect here or anywhere,’ answered Paddy 
with exasperating composure, “so long as 
I repair surface damage.” 

“Ve’re ruining me stock. Look at them 
shirts,” gasped and gesticulated Reilly. 

“Ye'll have to charge what they’re worth 
now.” 

A vicious little whirlwind choked Reilly 
with Paddy’s tailings. 

“After all I’ve done for you——”’ he man- 
aged to splutter. 

“You—— But conthra account, what 
have I done for you? Didn’t I find this 
field? Ain’t this Shannon’s? My name’s on 
the map, not yours. Dry-blowing prospec- 
tors out of their gold has made you weak 
in your moral arithmetic, Reilly. You made 
your pile out of men like me. You're rich 
and soft and 

The grinning crowd grew larger; Shan- 
non’s was promised a fight; Reilly was big- 
ger and better fed than Paddy; the fight 
would possess a sporting uncertainty with a 
political bias, for many agreed with Paddy’s 
verdict on the storekeeper. 

But Reilly had retired and closed his door. 
He knew he could not oust Paddy from that 
claim. 

“Reilly,” shouted Paddy easily through 
the thin fabric of the house, “give me a bag 
of flour and a little tea and I’ll withdraw 
me remarks as unparliamentary. Il pay 
you out of me next slug. I got a color yes- 
terday at the Six Mile. I'l] pull up me 
pegs here—and I’ll sweep out your store.” 

Not a word came from within. 

“And me and Reilly was mates once,” 
continued Paddy, transferring his eloquence 
to the crowd. “But he quit prospecting; 
went to the bad; worked for wages; started 
storekeeping. Soon he’ll buy white collars 
and a bell topper, and go east telling the 
papers he’s a pioneer of Shannon’s. Him 
—that refuses a bite to me, the man that 
found the field, the original prospector——” 

The door of the store opened suddenly 
and Reilly ventured his head out. 

“He’s a liar!” shouted Reilly. “I’ve stood 
by him again and again. He owes me hun- 
dreds of pounds for grub and water. 
had his pile and blew it in on barmaids 
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and race courses and champagne, and now 
he expects——” 

Reilly withdrew his head and turned the 
lock, for Paddy was rolling up his sleeves, 
as delighted as a dog that has drawn a 
tabbit from its hole. 

“Them’s fight words, Reilly. A just pro- 
vocation any jury would admit. Come out 
—be a man for a minute. Fight me for a 
week’s tucker.” 

Paddy tugged at the door handle till the 
flimsy structure tottered to its shallow foun- 
dations. 

“Not here, not now,” answered the voice 
from within. “Last time we fought you 
wrecked me premises. Take him away.” 

At the first touch of a leading hand Paddy 
flung its owner from him. The man ac- 
cepted his throw in the dust. Paddy’s six 
feet of lank, bush-trained bone and muscle 
was impressive. He surveyed the crowd 
with contempt; they were mostly drifters 
from the city who had expected easy gold; 
the huddlers by their kind, afraid of the 
lonely searchings demanded by the desert 
beyond. 

“Don’t any of you lay hands on me. 
Don’t you know who I am? I am Paddy 
Shannon, the original prospector. I gave 
this field to the world, I gave it to all of 
you.” 

He waved his hand royally to the 
wretched dwellings, the vacant worked-out 
alluvial fields, the stark hiils, the inscrutable 
immense distances. 

The crowd was not: impressed by this 
generosity; many were as ragged and as 
hungry as Paddy, weak resourceless despair- 
ers, lured from their streets by delusions, 
trapped by those distances, merely waiting 
on their luck, or on somebody else’s luck. 
Their numbers gave them courage to jeer. 

“What’s the good of your blasted field?” 

“There’s no alluvial.” 

“No reefs; the leases are laying off men.’ 

“There never was any gold.” 

“What do ye know about gold?” shouted 
Paddy, “ye sweepings of Little Bourke Street 
and Wooloomooloo! Laying down in day- 
light, thinking you’re doing a perish if you’re 
out of cigarettes, thinking you're thirsty if 
you miss your morning beer; talking to me! 
I found this field and I’ll find it again—I’ll 
find it again.” 

He strode off with a strut; the defiance of 
that ragged figure clinking his tools awak- 
ened a faint response. The man Paddy had 
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thrown was gathering stones to pelt him. 
He was restrained; for a moment another 
fight was imminent; but the sun, the dust, 
the desolation, the enveloping futility settled 
on the men; stones and arguments were 
dropped; languidly they slouched back to 
their sheltering shadows. 


Paddy’s camp was on a hillside of one of 
the Last Chance leases at the Three Mile. 
He crossed the alluvial gully where he had 
made his first find, sinking knee-deep in 
billowy heaps of soft red tailings. The 
workings had been shallow; bed rock was 
but a few feet down. That sand, first stirred 
by Paddy’s pick and dating back to the 
primeval fires that had exuded the gold had 
been worked over and over by the sheeplike 
men who had come after him. Dry blown 
by dishes, by sieves, by bellows—machines 
that caught the finest fly speck, the gully 
was gutted of its gold. The men had left 
it; it would harden to its old inertness; bar- 
ren grass, salt bush, and scrub would sprout 
from the rare rains; the heaps of tins, the 
bones of a dog picked by blackfellows, a 
cart with one wheel lifting its shafts like 
arms palsied in appeal, would be assumed, 
absorbed, obliterated by the bush. 

Despite the faith he had shouted Paddy 
had to face hard facts when he reached his 
camp. His water bag was dry halfway 

down, his tucker nearly gone. 

“Across the gully were the Iron Duke 
leases, a stretch of mines, the clutch of a 
big Eastern syndicate. Windlasses, piles of 
diorite, gray granite, and yellow shale 
crowned the hills—faint and impotent 
scratchings on the prostrate body of the 
bush. Few of the windlasses were manned; 
the little engine of Iron Duke Number One 
puffed as if every gasp were its last; the 


mill ground out the poor quartz in a death” 


rattle. 

Paddy could see the duck-trousered man- 
ager of the Iron Duke scratching his head. 
Many heads were being scratched this sum- 
mer over the future of Shannon’s. Shafts 
cost money to sink; machinery had to be 
transported by team and ate more gold 
than it won, owing to the high price of wa- 
ter; shareholders were becoming shy of 
calls for developing expenses; syndicates 
were getting shaky; shares were down to 
pence with no buyers. As a reefing field 
Shannon’s had not arrived. 

Paddy needed tobacco more than food; 
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he prospected his pockets to the last speck 
of leaf; he scraped up barely half a pipe- 
ful. The Iron Duke manager was smoking 
a cigar. Paddy did not want to approach 
him. Those clean-laundered fellows from 
the East who wasted water by washing their 
clothes annoyed him. 

The whinnying of a rough ax-hewn wind- 
lass drum and the clanging of buckets floated 
down to him. Looking up the hill he saw 
the Last Chance top man hauling up the 
man below. Paddy sneered. The men had 
timed their knock-off hour well, for after 
a few minutes of pretentious cleaning of the 
shaft head the Iron Duke whistle tooted 
its short gasps; it was economic of its steam. 
The men dropped their shovels and reached 
for their water bags. 

“Loafers—eight-hour-a-day men. _ Pio- 
neers—in me eye,” Paddy growled scorn- 
fully as the men scuttled from the shaft. 

“Got a bit 0’ tobacco, mate?” he asked. 

“Just bit my last. God knows where the 
next’s coming from; we’re just laid off.” 

“Laid off? Has your boss sunstroke? 
Him with the likeliest lease on the field. 
Just over the alluvial of the Original Find! 
Look at the lay o’ them rocks. He’s on 
the right side—Iron Duke ain’t. The reefs 
that shed that gold must be east.” 

Paddy proclaimed his prospector’s pick- 
and-shovel geology to indifferent ears; the 
man was hurrying away. 

“Don’t know nothing about that,” he 
shouted back out of the shadows of the 
gully, “I’m not a miner. I’m not trying to 
be. I’m going back to the Australia with 
jobs and shower baths—s’long.” 

Paddy was left alone on the hillside; the 
swift night was invading the gully; Last 
Chance was closing down, cutting its men 
to the minimum of the regulations, perhaps 
preparing to give up altogether. 

The shadows closed in around Paddy; he 
could see lights lit on Iron Duke; they 
would be quitting soon; he would be the 
last on the field where he had been the first. 

He lit his pipe; the lean filling burned 
out in a few puffs. He came to a decision 
and climbed the hill to argue, to persuade, 
and if necessary to abuse Drewitt of the 
Last Chance for giving up. He had never 
spoken to Drewitt—a fat little fellow who 
rode around his leases on a bay horse and 
who wore a puggaree on his new straw 
hat; another of those mining managers out 
of brokers’ offices. 
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Drewitt’s camp was in a hollow, three 
hills away. It was dark when Paddy saw 
the illumined canvas of his tent through the 
wind shield of laced brambles. Paddy felt 
for the opening in this hedge, scorning the 
city man who fenced himself in like this. 

The camp fire burned in the inclosure; 
something savory bubbled in the billy; 
Drewitt could cook if he could not mine. 

The tent flaps were down, but on the 
slant sides Paddy saw the shadow of Drew- 
itt’s pug nose, of his double chin and his 
little mustache. Then another shadow 
lifted to Drewitt’s face, the shadow of a 
hand with something in it; an abnormally 
long finger seemed pointing to Drewitt’s 
mouth. Paddy went cold to his heart as 
he recognized the outlines of a revolver. The 
weapon was magnified by projection to the 
dimensions of a cannon. 

With a strangulated cry Paddy leaped to 
the tent door and lifted the flap. Drewitt 
was sitting on his bunk, before his candle, 
toying with a Colt. 

“Don’t—for God’s sake, man! Don’t! 
You don’t know how sorry you'll be—you’ll 
feel such a fool!” 

Paddy was afraid to reach for that re- 
volver, afraid lest his words should precipi- 
tate the pull of Drewitt’s finger. Drewitt 
did not appear surprised; his face pink with 
its first tan was wrinkled with a frown and 
a crooked smile. 

“How would I know?” he murmured. “I 
was just wondering something like that.” 

“I did it once when I blew in my last 
tenner in Melbourne. I jumped off Prince’s 
Bridge. It seemed years till I struck the 
water. Hundreds of years of feeling a fool. 
And I knew I’d feel it after. I knew—I 
know—I know it more’n I know anything. 
Give me that revolver.” 

“If you wish. I was only cleaning it.” 

There was a crow’s wing feather, some 
soiled rags and an oil can on the box before 
Drewitt; but there was also a box of car- 
tridges; the revolver had been cleaned, but 
it had also been loaded. Paddy was wonder- 
ing if he had been another kind of fool; 
Drewitt was so conected, so amused. 

“Sit down, old man. There’s some to- 
bacco in that tin. What made you jump 
off Prince’s Bridge and what happened? 
Were you picked out of the water?” 

“Picked myself. Swam ashore. Was ar- 
rested and discharged with a caution.” © 

“What did it—drink?” 
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“That was contributory,” said Paddy, 
regaining his vocabulary. ‘But it was the 
town. Too many people that didn’t know 
me when my money was gone. I wanted me 
bush. And the steamship company wouldn’t 
trust me with a lift back. Me—that had 
started the rush and packed their ould tubs 
with men and horses and cargo. They said 
Td have to wait till the rush was over. So, 
with the drink and me disgust, I told them 
I’d swim back—and I tried.” 

“So you’re Paddy Shannon?” 

“Vez. Paddy Shannon that found the 
field, that got the Reward Claim and a 
town named after.him. But just now—if 
you could spare me a little tea and flour 
I'd be obliged to yer.” 

“Of course; but I don’t think I ought to 
let you keep that revolver.” 

Drewitt reached for it. 

“Why not?” asked Paddy. 

“You're flat broke in this God-abandoned 
country—after all that luck. What can you 
do? What is left to you to do but——” 

Drewitt’s hand closed on the weapon 
which had slipped from Paddy’s fingers. 
The Irishman had instinctively let go; he 
hauled himself erect, stiff with defiance, with 
scorn. 

“You lied to me, man,” he said. “You 
were going to blow your brains out just be- 
cause you were broke. As if that’s a rea- 
son! You don’t know what being broke 
means. Come out in the spinifex with me, 
to the north, to the Never-never; go broke; 
do a perish there; with your tongue hang- 
ing black from your mouth, your skin burn- 
ing, out in nowhere with nothing and no- 
body, dying of thirst without God, man or 
devil to care.” 

-Drewitt dropped his face into his hands, 
and his answer came from between his fin- 
gers. 

“T’ve never had that experience, Shannon, 
but—read that letter. It’s from our direc- 
tors, ordering me to let the lease go.” 

“Ah, to the devil with companies and di- 
rectors—bell-toppered bandits.” 

“But here’s another—from my wife. I’ve 
sunk all I had in this venture. Your per- 
ish sounds pretty bad, but it was only your 
own. How about seeing your family doing 
a perish?” 

Paddy, with his head near the ridgepole, 
looked down on Drewitt, but no longer in 
scorn, rather in pity, in an endeavor to un- 
derstand. The little man did not whine, 
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or rave; he summed up his situation like 
an accountant. 

“T had heard how strangely gold happens 
over here, upsetting all the experts back 
East. So I thought a know-nothing like me 
would be as good a manager as any, at least 
as far as shallow sinking. So I took the 
job. I have thrown all I possess down 
those holes. I—a man with a wife and six 
children. How’s that for being a fool, 
Shannon?” 

Paddy was listening and at the same time 
reading the letter on the flamboyantly let- 
ter-headed company’s paper. 

“Ts it your company’s lying down or 
you?” he asked keenly. 

“T’ve been advising them to keep trying, 
to sink new shafts. But the shareholders 
are tired of paying calls. Maybe they’re 
right. We're putting in more gold than ever 
we'll take out. It’s foolish to go on.” 

“And you'll be out of a job?” 

“Out of everything—out in your Never- 
never—out in the never was—the never 
will be.” 

The little man’s mournful crooked smile 
perplexed Paddy, who was used to men who 
hit back at their troubles. 

“Then how about going mate with me?” 
he said, sitting by Drewitt and offering his 
labor-lined hand. Drewitt took it, but with- 
out warmth. 

“Thanks awfully, Mr. Shannon.” 

“J’m Paddy.to me mates. And you're 
Ted. Misters only rob each other, in my 
experience.” 

“All right, Paddy; but what are we to 
go mates in? Twice nothing is still noth- 
ing.” 

“To blazes with your arithmetic. It’s 
that that’s ruining prospecting and prospec- 
tors. Look at Reilly. I am going to jump 
this lease—for you and me. Your con- 
science will be aisy; your company is de- 
serting you. We'll work it together—on 
your tucker and my experience.” 

“But it’s no good; not a streak of quartz, 
not a sign of a reef on it.” 

“How do yer know? You haven’t tried. 
Them loafers you had weren’t prospectors 
—they were just digging a hole, and spit- 
ting on their hands and lighting their pipes 
between every stroke. You and me are 
going to work till our skeletons can fall 
down the shaft but can’t crawl out.” 

Drewitt had the necessary papers. Paddy 


filled them and the two came out into the 
12A—POP. 
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wonderful starlight to fix notices to the 
boundary posts. Paddy pulled up the old 
posts, tore the old papers from their wrap- 
ping of wire, slipped on the new ones, claim- 
ing the lease for Shannon and Drewitt, and 
then put the posts back in the holes. 

“That makes them new pegs; this lease 
is ours,” said Paddy. 

Drewitt had been drawn by Paddy’s 
fervor; but stumbling over worthless work- 
ings, avoiding the black mouths of shafts 
so like the gun barrel he had gaped into, 
crawling about Last Chance, a mite against 
the glittering galaxies above, Drewitt’s soul 
shriveled again, to his fears, to his suspi- 
cions. 

“T expect you’ve found something, Paddy. 
An outcrop we’ve missed, eh? A leader? 
Why keep me in the dark? Between mates, 
you know——” 

The big breath Paddy drew warned 
Drewitt that he had blundered. 

“T have found nothing. Only considera- 
tion for your miserable pen-and-ink educa- 
tion prevents me asking you to put up your 
hands. Your Assam silk suit has stopped me 
knocking you down the gully. You think 
I’ve got the dirty drop in me; I’m a lease 
pirate, a pettifogging jumper; a wardens’ 
court prospector with law books for me 
dishes. I’m taking what your crowd is 
throwing away. So far as I know I have 
only a diorite quarry. But I’m willing to 
give it a try.” 

“But why—why should you?” 

Paddy lifted his haggard face to the sky; 
in the hollows below his eyebrows were 
lights, gleams of an indomitable soul, star 
dust of worlds to be. 

“Ye see, I have no hen nor chicks to blow 
me brains out for. Shannon’s is all I’ve 
got. If this proves a reefing field, Shan- 
non’s will be a real town with thrams, 
and theaters, and churches and restaurants 
and hotels and—and maybe a race course.” 


Long before whistle time next morning 
Paddy and Drewitt stood on the top of the 
shaft. Drewitt had changed his Assam silk 
for moleskins and a flannel shirt. Paddy 
lowered him in the bucket, and then dropped 
himself down the ladder. This ladder was a 
tree trunk, the stumps of the branches serv- 
ing for rungs; it was used as an emergency 
in case the rough-and-ready ax-hewn wind- 
lass should jam. The shaft was barely 
twenty feet deep. 
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They stood on the mullock, Paddy in- 
specting the walls of gray, uncrystalline dio- 
rite; above his head was gray granite; near 
the surface, shale and ironstone gravel. 
Paddy thought he could see the faint thread 
of a quartz leader. 

“T say stop sinking and drive west,” he 
said, slapping the rock. 

Paddy showed Drewitt how to hold the 
drill while he swung the hammer. Drewitt 
took his schooling; it was one thing to shout 
orders down a hole; quite another to hold 
the drill steady to take the blow, turn it 
in the hole after every hit, not to get nervous 
at the heavy clank of the steel, not to 
shrink, or have a shaking wrist, or stir the 
fraction of an inch. Paddy swung the ham- 
mer in that narrow shaft, getting full force 
of the swing without hitting the walls; the 
man on the drill had to be as sure, as steady. 

After some hours, when the shaft was 
dust laden, its air thick from the breathing 
of the two men, when the sun, creeping 
down its sides, glinting on the crystals of 
the granite, made it hot and almost sunny, 
Drewitt wanted a drink, a smoke, a spell. 
Paddy grumbled. 

“That’s how your wages men work,” he 
said. 

When the hole was big enough to blast, 
Paddy slid in the two sticks of dynamite. 
Drewitt wanted to put the cap on the fuse. 

“No, Ted, your hand has the jim-jams. 
You’d touch off the fulminate. Go up. I'll 
fire her.” 

Drewitt climbed up the ladder while 
Paddy set the firing cartridge. The sput- 
ter of the lit fuse reached Drewitt’s ears as 
he was near the top. Involuntarily he hur- 
ried. The tree turned and shook with his 
unbalanced climbing; he caught at the 
shale; a shower of it fell on Paddy’s up- 
turned, waiting face. The smoke of the fuse 
was pouring out of the top of the shaft 
before Paddy appeared. 

“Never hurry after you’ve lit, Ted,” he 
said gravely. ‘You know how many sec- 
onds you’ve got. Take advantage of ’em. 
A lot can happen in a second. It took me 
only one and a bit to fall off Prince’s 
Bridge.” 

The thump of the dynamite interrupted 
his homily; only a small geyser spout of dust 
and gravel blew from the mouth of the 
shaft, for dynamite strikes down, and 
Drewitt tried to peer down the shaft; he 
was starting to descend. 
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“Wait, Ted. Them fumes has put many 
a good man out. Let’s go to dinner and 
Tet her air.” 

“But the whistle hasn’t blown,” said 
Drewitt, anxious to atone for his earlier 
slackness. 

“We won’t work by whistles. To-morrow 
we'll start at daylight. Come on—you need 
grub, and so do I.” 

A week passed.. Paddy shared Drewitt’s 
camp fire and tucker. The two men were 
undisturbed. No one was interested enough 
to observe the change of notices on Last 
Chance. Last Chance was idle, but no one 
thought of jumping it. Drewitt was sup- 
posed to be hanging on to nothing, like the 
rest of Shannon’s. Paddy was—well, no one 
thought of Paddy. He had drifted off some- 
where—died somewhere. 

The drive was now well in; the quartz 
leaders had grown thicker, determined in 
direction, pointing to a reef; the men were 
encouraged. 

Near evening, on top, Paddy was examin- 
ing a bucketful of quartz-streaked diorite 
hauled up from the last shot. He was turn- 
ing a piece in the low light of the setting 
sun. He uttered a quiet grunt and handed 
the stone to Drewitt. 

“Gold!” cried Drewitt. 

“A color. Maybe we’ll blow into the reef 
to-morrow.” 

Drewitt turned the faint smear, a mere 
paintbrush streak of yellow, till it glittered. 
It dazzled him; it was a sunrise of luck on 
the dark stone. 

“Why not blow into it now?” he cried. 
“Why not work all night? You said we 
ought to. We have candles.” 

Paddy lit his pipe and looked at him 
solemnly. The nearer they had come to 
that reef the less optimistic Paddy had be- 
come. Drewitt had wondered if Paddy was 
repenting of taking up the lease. Now that 
they had actually struck gold he seemed as 
unpromising, as despairing, as the sorriest 
loafer in Shannon’s. 

“The reef—if it’s there—won’t run away, 
Ted. I ain’t going to swing a hammer by 
candlelight.” 

Drewitt had to yield; Paddy had become 
Manager, engineer, and the whole board of 
directors of Last Chance. 

Drewitt asked a thousand questions on 
the way back to camp. 

“The next shot will know. I don’t,” was 
the utmost of Paddy’s answers. 
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Paddy turned in early. He had moved 
his camp over to Drewitt’s; but ne opre- 
ferred rolling in his blankets by the fire to 
sleeping in Drewitt’s tent. All night long he 
was disturbed by Drewitt tossing in his 
board bunk. Next morning Drewitt was 
first up; he boiled the billy; he fired the 
bacon; he talked all through breakfast. 

“We must keep this find dark as long as 
we can,” he said. ‘We haven’t filed our 
papers at the warden’s office yet. And when 
we get the lay of the reef we can take up 
some more leases. We’ll need capital, of 
course, to hire men to hold them. And ma- 
chinery later. I’d suggest a new company— 
say of twenty thousand shares at a pound 
apiece——” 

“T see you have been doing night work; 
back in your Ballarat office again,” said 
Paddy with a grin of scorn on noting further 
that Drewitt had buttoned his shirt at the 
neck and had put on a silk tie. 

“T’ve been going into this,” said Drewitt 
perkily. ‘‘That’s the side I do understand, 
Shannon.” 

A flush of sudden anger burned in Paddy’s 
tan. 

“I am Paddy to me mates,” he said 
quietly. 

“Of course,” said Drewitt, ignoring the 
triviality, “maybe the reef will strike 
through the Iron Duke leases. They’re get- 
ting ready to quit. We can jump them and 
have the advantage of their developments. 
Lord, the whole field will be ours, Shan- 
non.” 

Paddy arose hastily and strode away to 
the shaft; Drewitt, seeing nothing but soar- 
ing prices and battling brokers, followed. 

He found Paddy back in the tunnel in- 
specting the wall; the blank stone was a 
cold shock to Drewitt’s dream! it looked 
as black, as barren as ever. He waved his 
candle to and fro; no glint of gold answered 
him; the gray-and-white vein of quartz 
seemed barren till Paddy put his tongue to 
a streak; the gold gleamed, cleared of the 
dust of the last shot. 

Drewitt shouted deliriously; he wanted 
to swing the hammer himself; he said he 
would give Paddy a rest. Paddy paid no 
attention, and lifted the hammer. 

The new hole was drilled, the dynamite 
slipped in; Paddy came out in the day- 
light at the bottom of the shaft to fix the 
copper cap on the fuse. Drewitt had un- 
wrapped the oily paper -of the firing car- 
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tridge and iervously wis gouging the dyna- 
mite with a stick to make a hole for the 
cap. His face was as yellow as the innocent, 
sugary-looking explosive. Paddy’s hand, 
that had been reaching for the cartridge, 
dropped, sought his pocket and took out his 
pipe which he lit slowly. 

“Ted,” he said, “have you considered 
what you'll do if this turns out to be a 
duffer?” 

“Can’t. Do you think I don’t know gold 
when I see it?” snarled Drewitt. 

“No—but there mightn’t be any more. 
There’s no run to W. A. gold. If there’s a 
reef it might pinch out. You'll need more 
than fly specks to catch investors if you 
want to be high cockalorum o’ Shannon’s.” 

Drewitt wet his lips; Paddy was right. 

“Are you man enough to take a loss?” 
continued the man who had lost so much. 
“Can you climb out o’ this hole and say 
‘I don’t care; to hell with you; let me have 
another whack at you!’ Ted, I don’t like 
shooting this shot; I’m afraid for you. 
You’re not our kind. If you—if you—— 
Man, put that Stock Exchange jamboree out 
o’ yer head! I don’t want the fuse to shoot 
off your Colt. Get up the ladder and let 
me shoot, and if it’s a duffer we'll say, ‘One 
to you!’ and try again.” 

Paddy uncoiled the fuse that he had hung 
around his neck and crept into the tunnel. 

Drewitt had taken Paddy’s harangue with 
narrowing eyes, with a pinched, incredulous 
smile. He did not go+up the ladder; he 
dropped to his knees and stealthily crept in 
after Paddy. 

Paddy had slipped in the firing charge and 
was tamping it with pebbles when he be- 
came aware of Drewitt. He turned his head 
slightly and then continued his delicate 
work. He began paying out the fuse. 

“Get back; I’m going to give her a long 
fuse.” 

He backed out, his heels driving Drewitt; 
the end of the fuse came out into the shaft 
between his feet as Paddy rose. 

“Now, Mister Drewitt,” said Paddy, re- 
placing his pipe in his mouth from the 
ledge where he had left it, “why didn’t you 
go up? Why did you come after me? You 
needn’t answer. I know. Ye were spying 
on me and I know why.” 

“Of course you do. You know all the 
tricks,” answered Drewitt jauntily. “TI 
wanted to see those charges were in the 
hole. I wanted that wall really blown in. 
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I did not want the hole filled up with dirt; 
a shallow shot; a little dirt; a report that 
it’s a duffer, Shannon.” 

Paddy bit into his pipestem. 

“The dirty drop; it had to come out of 
you. Why didn’t I let you pull that trig- 
ger? There’d be one less of you!” 

The pipe had dropped from his clenched 
teeth and fallen between his feet. Red sparks 
spilled from its bowl on to the bared end 
of the fuse. The fuse lit and began sput- 
tering. Drewitt saw it first. 

“The fuse—the fuse!” he gasped. 

“It will burn for one minute,” cried 
Paddy, with exaltation in his face, sparks 
of a kindled soul leaping from his eyes. 
“Ye’ve got one minute, Drewitt, to make 
yourself a man.” 

The air was stifling with powder smoke; 
the writhing fuse was as alive as a snake; 
it jerked convulsively, spitting a stream of 
sparks at their legs, burning their trousers, 
their flesh. Drewitt tried to stamp on the 
fuse, but Paddy held him back. 

“Forty-five seconds, me laddie buck. 
What’s your time to the top, you and your 
paunch? Say you're sorry. Say ye’ve been 
a fool not to know an honest man. Ain’t 
you got a bit o’ God’s gold in that fat mul- 
lock heap of your carcass?” 

No medieval inquisitor could have been 
more fanatical than Paddy; till Drewitt sud- 
denly ceased struggling. 

“Can’t you pull the fuse out of the hole 
in time?” he said... 

“Of coorse—but I am prospectin’ you.” 

“Let me do it!” 

Drewitt dived into that suffocating 
smother and tried to enter the mouth of the 
tunnel, now belching smoke and fire like 
a squib. 

“Glory be!” cried Paddy, drawing him 
back, “I didn’t think it was in yer! Up the 
ladder, Ted boy.” 

“You first, Paddy, mate,” smiled Drewitt. 

“Hooray for you, mate, but ie 

Paddy drove with his big fist and struck 
Drewitt hard on the chin; the blow jerked 
Drewitt’s head against the rock behind; 
Drewitt fell, knocked out two ways, by 
Paddy and the rocks of Shannon’s. 

Quicker than those hurrying sparks, 
Paddy hoisted Drewitt to his shoulders and 
began climbing the crude ladder. 





Drewitt came to, dazed from the blow, 
stupefied from the smoke and the fumes, 
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aware oi his smoldering clothes burning his 
legs. The shaft head was still reeking with 
blue smoke and dirt. He could not see 
Paddy. He tore away his burning rags and 
staggered to his feet. He heard the clat- 
ter of stones down the shaft. The mouth 
emitted more dust, more: smoke, and out 
of it appeared Paddy, gasping, blue in the 
face, his big chest heaving for oxygen. 

“Did it, Ted. Two seconds down, three 
up.- seer” 

Out of his shirt he pulled handfuls of 
richly auriferous quartz and poured them 
over Drewitt. 

Drewitt sat a long time fingering those 
splendid promises, that certainty that Shan- 
non’s was a reefer’s field. Paddy had left 
him. . 
Drewitt turned over the stone; one inch 
of it displayed in a broker’s window he. 
knew would stampede men and money, 
would skyrocket shares. He tried to think, 
to plan, to calculate; but he could see noth- 
ing, he could hold on to nothing but a 
demoniacal prospector toasting him over an 
explosion, burning out the dross in his soul. 

Shouts filled the, valley. He looked 
down; men were breaking through the scrub, 
hopping over the tailings like wallabies. The 
Iron Duke whistle began to toot, not a de- 
spairing wail now, but in crackerlike pops as 
if the engineer was trying to get a tune 
from it. The crowd came nearer, all Shan- 
non’s; they were carrying Paddy; they were 
cheering, singing, they were in new clean 
shirts flung on hurriedly, flaunting like flags. 

Drewitt refused the congratulatory hands. 

“Hold on, boys,” he shouted, “it’s not 
mine. I had nothing to do with this find. 
It’s Paddy Shannon’s. I’ll go to work for 
wages for him, for what I’m worth.” 

“Have I got to hit you again? Where 
are your Come here till I knock some sense 
into you.” Paddy was blinking round 
blindly, feeling for Drewitt; Drewitt saw 
both his eyes were black and closed; blood 
was dripping from his mouth. Reilly, who 
was leading him, was almost as battered. 

“Paddy—you’re hurt. The blast Ss 

“Blast, me eye! That was Reilly. Him 
and me settled our accounts and I made him 
disthribute his shirts to the boys.” 

“You're a liar again, Paddy,” said Reilly, 
“it was a free gift.” 

“All right. It’s done anyhow. We'll need 
capital and Reilly’s going to back us. Ted, 
Shannon’s is going to be a methropolis.” 
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Talks With Men 


By Martin Davison 


IX.—VARIOUS PROBLEMS. 


HE letters that come to me are surprising in their variety. Before I started 
this department I had thought that there would be a certain sameness in the 
messages I received and that all the requests for advice would divide them- 
selves into three or four broad, general classes. It is not at all like that how- 

ever. There are more different sorts of men reading THE Poputar Macazine than 
1 had imagined. For instance, in my mail this morning there is a letter from a 
boy working in a bicycle-repair shop, another letter from an indifferently educated 
man who earns his living being exhibited as a giant in a circus, and a third letter 
from an Episcopalian clergyman of wide general culture and marked ability. I answer 
all that are accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. Sometimes I can be of 
definite, specific help, at other times my advice must be more general, but in every 
case I try sincerely to help. I can only publish a very small percentage of the let- 
ters I receive. I would like to select specimen types but it is hard, for most of those 
who write are strongly individual rather than types. However, here are three that 
are interesting. 


HE first is from a man on the Pacific coast whom I will call Clifford. He 
writes: 

“TI have read with real interest your talks in the last few numbers of THE Pop- 
ULAR Macazine, and I would be more than pleased to receive any advice that you 
may see fit to give me in my problem. : 

“When I was younger my father was well off and I was never particular whether 
I worked hard or not. I made friends easily as I went along and fell in the usual 
bad habits of gambling and drinking a good deal more than was good for me. When 
my father died I found that his estate did not amount to so much as I thought. 
Still I had left me a very nice business. It was small but with proper attention 
would have paid very well. What I did was to spend all that was in it and close 
up, although I paid all my debts before doing so. 

“From that I floated from one job to another. I made fairly good money but spent 
it as fast as I made it. Even after I married some years ago, although I cared for my 
wife, I kept up the same habits. Last year I had an excellent position with a West- 
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ern company traveling the West coast, but they were forced to let me go, due to 
financial trouble. I had commenced to think that it was time I settled down and 
made something of myself and losing that position hurt me more than all the rest 
of the jobs I had had in the past. 

“I went to a library and made out a list of all the companies dealing in the 
line I handled. I wrote eighty letters and got thirty replies. 

“Here is my problem. I have landed a real job. I am getting more money 
than I ever made in my life before. I have got a promise of further advancement 
if I stick. My wife and I have both been raised.in the same Western coast city 
and have lived there all our lives. Holding this position means that we must give up 
cur home town for good and my wife is not at all reconciled to that. 

“Now I have a chance, through friends, of a civil-service government position. 
That means that if I take care of it in the proper manner it will take care of me 
for life. The money part is just about what I get at the present time. My wife thinks 
I should take this position. I have given it a great deal of thought and have come 
to the conclusion that the place I now have is the one that brought me to my senses 
ard brought out the talents which I had but never before used and that I will go 
farther and feel better sticking than by taking a political job which of course is sure. 

“TI don’t know what analysis you may be able to arrive at from this communi- 
cation but I would ask your advice in the matter. I know in my own mind what 
I want to do but I have others to think of and I don’t want to make a mistake they 

’ will suffer for. I must come to some decision within the next few weeks. May I 
have your assistance?” 

Now, Mr. Clifford, here is what I have to say to you. I have been considering 
your letter and making up in my own mind a picture of the sort of man you are. 
I would give different advice to another man placed in your position. But here is 
the advice which I think fits you. 

You have ability and strength of character. You started life with a handicap. 
Being left money is nearly always a bad thing for an American. Least of all does 
a Westerner need to have money left him. You had no incentive to work but* you 
worked a little and came out of it surprisingly well. Even with your interest and en- 
ergy only partially aroused you could probably make a good living, but now you 
have fallen in with something that has really wakened you up and aroused you. The 
opportunity is knocking at your door. 

I can understand Mrs. Clifford’s view. The government job is a cinch for the 
rest of your life, a sure thing. Also it is nice to live in the old home town. But 
ask Mrs. Clifford whether she has no confidence in you. Ask her whether life does 
not hold out more when it is regarded as an adventure and a discovery. I say I can 
understand Mrs. Clifford’s view but I cannot agree with it, and I know that in 
time she will come to be of my opinion, for she has in her the blood of the pioneers 
as well as yourself. 

A government job is a splendid thing, but not for you. The fact that you used 
to drink and gamble but do so no longer is the best evidence in the world that you 
are adjusted to your present job and are able to put into your work the energy that 
you used to burn up in late hours. You are not the sort of man for a civil-service 
job. Stick to what you are doing now and make good at it. No matter what I 
told you, that is what you probably would do in any case, but I am glad to send you 
a message of encouragement and good wishes. Mrs. Clifford will agree with us in 
time. 


ERE is a letter from a different sort of man but an interesting one: 

“I am thirty-eight years old, a machinist by trade with thirteen years’ experi- 
ence building automobiles, guns, engines and adding machines and six years’ experi- 
ence teaching shop work in public schools, also thrce years of employment work, 
but I have not yet decided my life work. From your articles I find I am a roamer. 
I like to start and organize new things—started an Employees’ Benefit Association 
and collected sixteen thousand dollars. I am a steady worker and have saved eight 
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thousand dollars but three years on a job seems to be about my limit. I am not 
interested in the sporting page but in the financial page. I don’t happen to smoke 
or drink, but am not the goody-goody type. I like to go to school and study. This 
trait seems the chief reason for quitting jobs. I studied at the Drexel Institute, at 
the U. of P., at Columbia and Rutgers and Temple University, also I studied em- 
ployment management at Harvard. 

“Life suddenly has changed for me. I want to be successful, have a home, 
settle down, get married, and be of some use to the world and myself. Here most 
of the people are not of an inspiring type. I cannot stay another year at my present 
location for I have finished what I set out to do. I do not desire to work at fe 
machine business or teaching. I seem to have grown away from both. I would 
like your advice. E. C. Watt.” 

My advice, Mr. Watt, is to get away from the town you are in. I am not print- 
ing your address because you would rather, I suppose, remain incognito, but I have 
been through your town and it is no place for you. I take it, that when you say 
that life has suddenly changed for you, you mean that you have fallen in love with 
a girl and want to marry her. Your place is in a big city. You have an eager, in- 
quisitive, restless mind. You can never be happy without a good many mental con- 
tacts with people of your own grade of intelligence. That is what makes you rest- 
less and impatient with the various jobs you have held. You have gone to school 
enough. You will keep on learning things all your life, but you ought to be doing 
things as well. I cannot advise you specifically as to the kind of job you should 
go in for. Your letter shows that you would be successful at a variety of things. 
You need the stimulus of new associations of a more or less intellectual type, and 
there is a far better chance for that in a big city than in the factory town where you 
are at present. Some men I would advise to go away from the city to the small 
town, but with you I say, “Come cityward.” There are classes and concerts, plays 
and clubs—a lot of things in a city you need. 


ND now a third letter. This time it is from a much younger, less sophisticated 
man—but nevertheless it is just as interesting. R. E. B. writes: 

“T have just finished reading your talk in THe Popurar. I found it very 
interesting and would appreciate it very much if you could give me a little advice 
on a personal matter. I am twenty years of age. I have a high-school education and 
I am earning money now to go to college. There is one thing that I can’t seem to 
do. That is to talk, be happy and enjoy myself when I am with other people. I 
read about all my spare time. I can see now where this will hold me back later on 
in life but I don’t know how to start to conquer it. Please talk plainly to me. Hoping 
to hear from you au 

Here is your answer, young man. The psychologists divide people into two 
general types—those who are centered on themselves and those whose interest cen- 
ters mainly on outside things. Most of us can, if we will it, decide how much of each 
type we shall represent in our personalities. You are in danger of thinking too much 
of yourself. Pay no attention to what other people think of you. Let that take 
care of itself. It is what you think of them that counts. Don’t try to “enjoy your- 
self’ when you are with others. Try rather to enjoy them. Make a point of forcing 
yourself to get acquainted with people. It will come hard at first. Your remarks 
and queries will sound stilted and unnatural, but as time goes on something will 
loosen up inside of you and you will find yourself. Practically every man goes 
through some such period as you are experiencing. The unfortunate ones are those 
who never get over it. Now is your time to get over it. 

Remember there is no sense in being sensitive, there is no sense in caring whether 
others laugh at you. The important thing is your opinion of, and interest in, the 
other people. You ought to start now. Join a club, take a girl out to a show, go to 
church, go calling on Sundays. You see I am speaking plainly to you. 

And that will be about all for the present. 








After the Ice Bridge— 


By Larry Barretto 
Author of ‘‘A Conqueror Passes,’ ‘‘Masks of Confusion,’ Ete. 


A skeptic goes to see. 


UST a minute beiore, the people on the 
ice bridge had been idly admiring the 
frozen magnificence of the Niagara 
River stretching in icy convolutions of 

twisted shapes flung up and seemingly per- 
manent above the swiftly running water 
which they covered. The ice bridge itself 
was posed almost at the edge of the open 
water which rushed along too rapidly to 
freeze. 

The girl in the long fur coat had even 
become a trifle bored, perhaps a bit chilled, 
wondering if after all the spectacle were not 
somehow monotonous—that far-famed spec- 
tacle which drew tourists from a radius of 
hundreds of miles—and if she might not 
now, her duty done, begin her homeward 
journey over the smooth-beaten ice floor to 
her hotel. 

She glanced at the man who stood be- 
side her, a few feet away, speculating per- 
haps on his emotions, or lack of them, he 


seemed so impassive; and then with keen in-~ 


terest, recognizing in him the speaker of the 
previous evening at a local theater, who had 
crowded the house to its doors. ‘The Mod- 
ern Bob Ingersoll,” this enterprising manager 
had advertised him—“The Great Exponent 
of Nature’s Might, who has done away with 
a personal God.” 

Rather cheap, she reflected—straight 
atheism thinly veiled, but withal the man 
was sincere. Of that there could be no 


doubt. And he had the power to sway peo- 
ple. There had been an uncomfortable si- 
lence after his speech, more significant than 
applause, while the audience had looked at 
one another uneasily. She herself had been 
touched, her calm faith turned for the mo- 
ment to doubts. Such men with magnetism 
were dangerous. They should be restrained. 
Her thoughts wandered on. His face was 
too bitter—aloof; but the eyes were com- 
pelling. How old? Perhaps thirty-five—— 

All this just a minute before. And then 
it happened. All was quiet, the thin cold air 
of late winter stirred by only a faint breeze, 
the crunch of a horse’s hoofs on the oppo- 
site bank plainly audible. The girl in the 
fur coat turned to go. There was a sharp 
crackling underfoot, a number of loud and 
ominous sounds. Like pistol shots they 
seemed. People were scattering, running 
terrified along the ice bridge toward either 
bank. A woman tripped and fell; a man 
stumbled over her and slid along on his 
hands and knees, cursing. They helped each 
other up and stumbled on. The solid ice 
bridge which stretched from bank to bank 
swayed upward and sank again, lower in 
the water now. Somebody screamed shrilly: 

“The ice is going out!” 

It was taken up and echoed along the 
banks—thin, distant, but freighted with 
panic. Sudden realization came to the girl 
and she began to run, blindly, stumbling like 
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the other woman she had noticed just a mo- 
ment before. The first people had reached 
the banks; they paused at the edge of safety, 
eager to help others now their own danger 
was past. It seemed incredible that the ice 
should have been cleared so quickly, but the 
hour was near noon and people had been 
starting to make their way toward the 
shores; only the girl in the fur coat and 
the man who had spoken the night before 
remained in the center of the bridge. 

There came another snap and then a tear- 
ing crash. The girl paused, arms outflung; 
then she turned and started to run the other 
way. AQ fissure had been rent in the ice; 
white water, bubbling and boiling rose- as 
the crack widened. A man might have 
leaped it, but now it was too late. In all di- 
rections the ice was breaking, shivering into 
cakes, some large, some small, floating to- 
ward the open river beyond. 

Something struck the ice floe with terrific 
force, flinging the girl to her knees. Water 
was sweeping over her, drenching her; she 
was slipping toward the edge of the ice and 
the water. Once she screamed, her mouth 
pressed into the frozen snow so that it 
sounded like a muffled voice, not her own, 
which -had cried out. Then hands had 
clutched her—hands which wrenched at her 
arm, and fingers that moved upward seeking 
a surer grip in her hair. That—and then a 
black cloud enveloped her, blotting out con- 
sciousness. Through it she seemed to hear 
the sound of distant shouting. 

When memory returned she was being 
drawn back from the dangerous edge of ice. 
But there was a peculiar bobbing motion 
underneath, such as she imagined might be 
the sensation of an earthquake, although her 
careful life had been far removed from any 
such catastrophe of nature. She opened 
her eyes to look out on water. The ice was 
rocking slightly and the banks were slip- 
ping strangely past. They seemed far dis- 
tant now. 

Her first instinct of terror was instantly 
submerged in disgust because of her soaking 
clothes, then gratitude welled up and over- 
whelmed her. 

“Vou have saved my life,” she said to the 
man who knelt beside her. “I should have 
been washed away.” 

Her voice sounded very small and thin 
out there in the middle of the river, and at 
once she became translated by the mere 
sound of it into a mew world—a world which 
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seemed unutterably large, impossibly vast; 

a world with which she had no contact. 
The man answered her. ‘Perhaps I have 

not saved it.’’ His voice, clipped, brief, with 


‘ nothing of the magnetic quality which had 


stirred her the previous evening at the the- 
ater, frightened her again. 

“Why not?” she demanded sharply. 
“Won’t this cake of ice hold together?” 

He withdrew his gaze from the river ahead 
and looked at the floe. His manner was 
preoccupied and it irritated the girl. Not 
in any circumstances had men ever been in- 
different to her. 

“Yes, I think it will hold,” he answered 
again. “As you see, it is quite large and 
it must be very thick.” 

“Oh, then we are all right.” She breathed 
her relief. “As long as we can stick on we'll 
be all right.” 

The man became alert, staring at her in 
astonishment. ‘Be all right until what?” he 
demanded. 

“Until they take us off!” She wondered 
at his denseness. ‘You don’t suppose they 
are going to let us float around here in: the 
middle of the Niagara River, do you?” 

“Take us off? With what?” he demanded 
incredulously. 

“Why, with boats of course. A boat.” 
It was extraordinary that a man who spoke 
so brilliantly could be so stupid. It gave 
the girl a faint feeling of superiority. She 
permitted it to grow. And yet he had been 
quick enough when drawing her back from 
the water. 

His thin face lighted suddenly in under- 
standing and the large gray eyes were 
flecked for a moment with humor such as 
one might have for a child who had asked 
for the moon. Then he became impassive 
again, almost contemptuous. 

“Boat! Why, there isn’t a chance. No 
boat can live in this river; the current is too 
strong. And below us are the rapids.” 

The girl’s face became so white that he 
thought she might be going to faint again. 
Her mouth half opened to scream, but she 
checked it. 

“You—you don’t mean that,” she whis- 
pered. “I—I c-can’t believe 2 Her 
mouth was trembling while she fought for 
control. That satisfactory feeling “of su- 
periority vanished. Involuntarily she moved 
closer to the man. He seemed suddenly very 
strong—her only safety. “Please, it isn’t 
true.” She began to cry helplessly. 
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“Don’t try to get on your knees when 
you move,” he said s“«rply. “It rocks the 
ice. Crawl.” ) theless he permitted 
her to shrink up ag ‘nst him and even made 


some shift to make her comfortable, flinging - 


some chunks of snow out into the water. 
The girl continued to weep and he did not 
speak to her again. 

The river about them was filled with bob- 
bing fices from the ice bridge which now 
lay behind them, only shattered remnants 
still clinging to the banks. The banks them- 
selves had become populated as if by magic. 
It seemed incredible that in so few minutes 
so many people could have reached them. 
They stood staring, tiny figures, very dis- 
tant, shading their eyes with their hands, 
or ran along the roads waving, gesticulat- 
ing and pointing, frantic and helpless. 

At that distance their gestures seemed 
silly, all suggestion of tragedy removed by 
space. Automobiles were arriving and park- 
ing in any place of vantage, and very far 
off the clang of a fire engine could be heard. 
It might have been a great spectacle, a 
thrilling event, at whicn the early comers 
got front seats, the man reflected. They 
were the hounds eager to be in at the death. 

Well, it was death—his death. No sol- 
dier, no martyr had ever had the oppor- 
tunity to die so conspicuously, so—so pub- 
licly as it were. The phrase annoyed him, 
and he thought for a moment of his man- 
ager. Rennie would have made a good job 
of this, but he could hardly have stage man- 
aged it better than Nature herself. He, 
Burton, must not spoil the show. He could 
die as he had lived—aloof, alone, unafraid. 

The sobbing of the girl crouched at his 
feet brought back his thoughts, and he had 
a quick irritation at the realization that he 
was not the only actor. Of course she would 
spoil things. An hysterical woman. For 
himself he could not have wished for a bet- 
ter way. He would like to go out with a 
gesture—thumbing his nose at the universe 
which he could not control but which he 
might defy. No, he had no regrets—a lit- 
tle early, perhaps; his doctrine of life was 
gaining converts. People—some people 
were beginning to learn that life was suffi- 
cient in itself; that the grandeur of being 
even a tiny atom in the great scheme of 
things was sufficient reward without hopes 
of a puerile and man-conceived heaven after- 
ward. What greater destiny than to nourish 
the roots of some field flower! A line of 
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verse occurred to him. He had quoted it 
often in his earlier lectures before he had 
become famous: 

I sometimes think that never blows so red 
The rose as where some buried Cesar bled — 

The girl was no longer crying. She 
stretched out a hand and touched him tim- 
idly to draw him back. 

“What happened?” she asked. 

Burton wanted to ignore her. After all, 
what had happened would be unimportant 
to them in a few minutes or a half hour, but 
ee conventions of life were still strong upon 

im. 

“The ice bridge broke. I think it must 
have been the heavy thaw of the last few 
days rotting underneath it, or a freshet 
swept down from farther up. It sounded 
like that.” 

“Was—was anybody else caught?” she 
asked faintly. 

“No.” He shook his head. ‘“We were 
the only ones unlucky enough to be directly 
in the center. The others had some warn- 
ing.” 

“T’m very cold,” announced the girl. “I’m 
wet through.” She began to shiver vio- 
lently. 

Burton made a move to draw off his coat, 
but he stopped. They had both been 
drenched when the ice had broken loose. 
His wet clothing would not make her 
warmer. 

She was studying the nearest bank, watch- 
ing the little people who still went through 
their frenzied waving, still pointing as they 
had pointed for the last ten minutes at the 
floe moving down river. She had always 
been interested in people; now she could 
watch these with utter indifference since 
they were so immeasurably removed from 
her life. Without question she had accepted 
Burton’s verdict. He had said no boat 
could live in the river, and instinctively she 
knew that he spoke the truth. He was not 
a man who made unconsidered statements, 
and he did not lie. 

“They might be in China for all it means 
to us,” she said, referring to the crowds on 
shore. And it was so true that he did not 
even bother to nod agreement. ‘My mother 
will be waiting at the hotel,” she added. 
The thought made her cry a little, quietly, 
but she soon stopped. Burton gave her 
some attention. After all, she had a type of 
courage. 

“What is your name?” he asked. 
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“Elizabeth.” It did not occur to her 
to add a last name. Anything but the es- 
sentials had become unimportant. 

“My name is Burton—John Burton,” he 
replied, and was astonished when she nodded 
recognition. For the moment he had for- 
gotten that he was almost famous. 

“Yes, I know. We heard you last night 
at the theater. I—I think your doctrine is 
horrible.” 

If he were not so near death he would 
have been flattered, he thought. No one 
remained quite indifferent to him after he 
had spoken. Even this girl in what were 
almost the last minutes of life paid him that 
tribute. 

“Is there no hope, do you think?” she 
asked wistfully. “It is hard when one is so 
young. I’m not yet twenty-two. There is 
so much—so much I might have——” She 
did not finish the sentence. 

“You know there is not,” he answered 
quietly. “But you will face it bravely, I 
think.” 

The ice floe was moving more rapidly 
now, careening slightly, and the girl’s speech 


became abrupt, hurried, as if she feared - 


there was not time to say all that was 
necessary. 

“T will face it—somehow, but I am afraid. 
A week ago, yesterday, it might have been 
easier. But now you—you have done some- 
thing to me. When I heard you last night, 
and this morning again—I doubted. My 
faith is gone and I am afraid to pass on into 
nothing: That water looks very cold.” She 
shivered again and the man knew that it 
was not because she was wet. 

Phrases of his lectures occurred to Bur- 
ton. He thought of explaining to her, plati- 
tudinously, that their deaths, as individuals, 
were unimportant, that man’s egotism and 
only that demanded a reward—a continu- 
ance of living, in another world; that life 
itself, the privilege of being only a tiny atom 
in the great scheme was sufficient. But he 
did not say it. 

“Why should your faith be gone?” he 
demanded. “Keep it—that is, if it helps 
you any.” 

“You have taken it,’ she repeated in a 
low voice. “Now, out here alone, so very 
much alone, with only you, I believe what 
you believe, deny what you deny. I cannot 
help that. But it has made me afraid to 
die. A week ago it would have been differ- 
ent, but now I cannot. Is there nothing you 
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could say that might make it easier?” Her 
voice was anguished, tormented. 

“What would I say?” asked Burton dully. 

“Only that you believe—a little. Only 
that, but I think it would make things 
easier at—at the end. You must believe 
something. Please.” She was pleading with 
him. 

Burton shook his head. “No, I cannot 
say that even now. It is incredible that you 
should ask me. I cannot lie even to help 

ou. 
Elizabeth began to study the water in- 
tently, staring with widened eyes at the 
chunks of ice which swept past, hearing the 
slap of breaking wavelets against the floe, 
the crash of distant cakes, and above it the 
sound of thin shouting which had seemed to 
stop for a moment. 

Burton had time to look at her. She had 
demanded the comfort of words and he had 
refused them to her. He had expected more 
tears, reproaches, hysteria, but she crouched 
there saying nothing. In spite of her silence 
she was obviously frightened; the dry lips 
that she touched from time to time with 
her tongue, the hand on his knee which did 
not cease to tremble told him that. She 
was pretty even now, no—lovely. The great 
dark eyes—he could not determine their 
color—the delicate oval of her face, now 
drained white, the lips, soft and unformed 
as a child’s Abruptly he dragged his 
thoughts away. 

It was terrible, this waiting. Even his 
steady nerves were shaken by it. He, too, 
began to stare at the water. An exclama- 
tion rushed to his lips, but he checked it. 
There was no kindness in raising false hopes 
within the girl. A few minutes before he 
would have been indifferent to that. In- 
stead, he began to stare at the nearest bank. 
When he had made sure: 

“T think we are drifting backward,” he 
said quietly. ‘For the last few minutes I 
have noticed that we have not crossed a 
certain point. Perhaps, just perhaps He 
He stopped abruptly. 

“You mean, you think there is a chance 
that we might drift up near shore where 
they can reach us?” she asked breathlessly. 

“There is always the chance of that. But 
I should not count on it,” he answered 
gravely. “We can only be ready if it comes. 
If we are near enough it might be wiser to 
jump off the floe and try to swim it. They 
will thrust out boards when they see. This 
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is probably only an eddy. 
the small ice revolves around us, while near 
shore it is rushing past.” 

He watched the water intently, shading 
his eyes from the snow glare. ‘Yes, we will 
_drift very near. Swimming seems our only 
chance. We'll get rid of our coats. About 
twenty or thirty strokes, and we may lose 
at that. Will you take it?” 

Elizabeth did not answer for so long that 
he looked at her. “Will you take it?” he 
repeated impatiently. 

“It is the only chance. Take it,” she 
answered at last. Burton did not notice the 
evasion in her words. 


“Good! You go first. I will follow.” 
The girl shook her head. “No, you go 
first.”” 


“Are you afraid?” he asked almost con- 
temptuously. “If I follow I may be able to 
help you close to the bank—draw you in. 
At the beginning you will be on your own. 
Even a strong swimmer could do nothing for 
another; the water is too swift.” 

“You will have to go alone.” 

“What!” 

“T cannot swim a stroke,” she finished 
flatly. 

They stared at each other in silence. The 
shore seemed to drift nearer. For the first 
time definite panic seized the man. Be- 
fore, drifting downstream, he had instantly 
realized the impossibility of being saved. 
In a sense resignation had come to him at 
once, and there had been hardly time to 
realize completely. Here, with safety almost 
at hand, the fear of losing it pushed him 
forward as if a giant hand had shoved, and 
a sharp cry was wrung from his lips. In- 
stinctively he began to edge toward the end 
of the floe, his eyes gauging the distance to 
shore—wary, desperate. 

Men had climbed down the bank—their 

faces were no longer a blur—and had formed 
a chain with linked hands; some of them 
shoulder deep in the rushing water, and the 
foremost, a huge man in a Mackinaw coat 
was thrusting a fence rail at him, the end 
of which was continually being swept away 
by the water. 
- People were running toward ithe spot, 
shouting words which were almost articulate, 
and a great roaring filled the air. Far off 
the clang of fire bells sounded again. The 
space narrowed, remained stationary, began 
to widen again. Behind him the girl Eliza- 
beth cried shrilly: 
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“Jump, Mr. Burton! Jump!” 

As though he had been drenched again in 
icy water Burton awoke. He had been 
crawling to safety while this girl remained 
behind to die. She had made no outcry 
at his cowardice; no, more, she had tried 
to force him by cunning to leave her, to 
save himself. The icy feeling left him and 
he was swept by flame so terrible, so sear- 
ing that he felt himself shriveling before the 
thousands of eyes that watched. He stared 
at them once, indifferent to their contempt 
in the depths of his own degradation, and 
was astonished to see cheeks wet with tears, 
men sobbing hysterically. Then they grew 
smaller, blurred, as the floe swept in slow 
circles toward the middle of the river. John 
Burton began to creep back toward Eliza- 
beth. 

She greeted him with a little cry of dis- 
tress, and her eyes burned bright with anger. 
He saw now that they were blue. That 
curious trick of his of continuing to notice 
details no matter where he was! 

“You fool!” she stormed. “You fool! 
Why didn’t you jump? They were waiting 
and you could have done it. Now it is too 
late. You could have been saved and you 
didn’t do it. Oh, you fool!” She beat on 
the ice with her clenched fist. Fury had 
left her oblivious to her own danger. 

“T could not have swum that far; I was 
afraid to try,” he muttered. 

“That is a lie! You were not afraid be- 
fore.” 

“Yes, that is a lie,” replied Burton quietly, 
and waited. 

The girl became silent, so silent that he 
believed she had not heard. Then she spoke 
in a very still voice. 

“T understand. You would not go be- 
cause you would not leave me. Because I 
could not swim you would not go.” It 
sounded like a refrain. 

“No. I could not go because you wanted 
me to. I could not go then. Before, I had 
forgotten you, but I remembered in time.” 

Elizabeth began to cry. ‘You are too 
fine to die,” she whispered. 

Burton continued, speaking as if to him- 
self: “You tried to save me, forgetting your- 
self; you were willing to be left, a girl, alone, 
afraid. I cannot believe it! People do not 
do that.” His voice held wonder. “The old 
instinct of survival is too strong. People 
fight to be saved. But you—you would 
have saved me!” 


AFTER THE ICE BRIDGE—— 


“You are too fine to die,’ Elizabeth re- 
peated monotonously. 

The river was rushing past now. The big 
cake, caught in the swift currents, drove 
ahead, dipping slightly—a desperate ship. 
Small pieces of ice were flung against the 
sides of it, tossed off and left astern. A cold 
wave washed their feet. All the banks had 
become hazy, straight lines far off from the 
widened river that must still be crowded 
with gasping humanity. Burton and Eliza- 
beth had forgotten them. Before them 
loomed the great suspension bridge. 

The man measured the distance ahead 
with strained eyes, seeking the white line of 
rapids which meant the end. Three min- 
utes, five, ten perhaps, and the time was so 
pitifully short for what he had to say. 
Abruptly John Burton began his strange 
courtship. 

“Not that. You have made me too fine 
to live. I could not live, nor would I, with- 
out you. It is recompense for all, even in 
these last minutes, to have found you. But, 
oh, my dear, if it could have happened other- 
wise I might have made you care. It is so 
short, so short a time to tell you all I feel. 
I cannot——” He faltered. 

Elizabeth moved closer to him and her 
wet hands, red with cold, slipped up and 
about his neck. A miracle had happened; 
she was drawing his face down to hers. 

“T love you,” he heard her whisper. “My 
dear, I do love you!” 
pressed against her parted lips. 

They clung together without speaking, 
Burton’s hand brushing back again and 
again the hair which blew about Elizabeth’s 
eyes. Only once did the girl speak, sighing 
against his shoulder. 

“T have a lovely new dress—black and 
silver—you would have liked me in it.” 

Something in the words touched Burton 
to anguish and brought him quivering to 
his knees, clenched hands extended menacing 
the blank sky. 

“There is no God!” he cried. “I was 
right, there is no God! No decent God 
would let this happen. It is a lie!” 

Elizabeth dragged him down beside her, 
trying to stop the words with her hand. 
“Don’t say that. John, don’t! This is 
nothing, because we will be together. Say 
you believe we will be together.” 

“Tf there is a God He has cheated us,” he 
answered bitterly. “If there is a God let 
Him save us both, or you, now.” 


Then his mouth 
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The girl gave a little moan. “You 
frighten me more than—than that ahead.” 

The floe was rocking beneath them now, 
and continuously waves swished over them, 
numbing cold. Elizabeth cried out again 
and Burton wondered at the note in her 
voice. “Look up! At the bridge,” she was 
saying. ‘And believe.” 

In his despair, his unbelief, Burton had 
not thought of this: The great suspension 
bridge ahead, flung high above the water, 
steel filaments linking it to the shore like an 
incredible spider web, tarnished by weather, 
was crowded with people. Its rails were 
lined with faces staring down, faces whick 
had no bodies but only eyes concentrating 
on the struggle below. Beneath them, sus- 
pended from the rail of the bridge, were 
ropes like. thin tentacles which swayed in 
the breeze, stretching down and down to- 
ward the water, almost touching it. One 
would not think that ropes could be so long. 
Burton counted eight. 

In the center of the bridge a fire ladder, 
inadequately short, was being withdrawn 
slowly. Then as Burton stared the faces 
gave way as if by a magic command and 
were seen no more. Some one must be 
shouting orders in a voice that carried in- 
stant authority, but it could not be heard 
from the river below. Instead of them, the 
firemen who carried the ropes began running 
the length of the bridge, dragging their bur- 
dens behind, trying to determine the spot at 
which the ice cake, tossed by treacherous 
cross currents, would sweep beneath. The 
clang of fire bells sounded again—clearer 
now. 

Burton sprang to his feet, dragging the 
girl up with him. In him the desire for life 
—the life of this girl—leaped up again like 
a fierce white flame. The ice was moving 
forward now at tremendous speed, shiver- 
ing and twisting in the grip of the water. 
It was impossible, the man saw, for him to 
fasten ropes about them both; twenty sec-' 
onds might be perhaps all that was allowed’ 
him. Elizabeth was incapable of helping 
herself. Numb and exhausted with cold, 
she leaned against him, almost her full 
weight pressed against his body. A minute; 
more one would be swinging high above the 
water—swinging to safety. For the other, 
perhaps thirty seconds of life on the cake. 
A hundred yards beyond the rapids began, 
spray whirling high in torn clouds, the edges 
of black rock showing in the rifts beneath. 
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John Burton crouched forward, staring at 
the ropes which swung toward them. His 
left arm supported Elizabeth while he held 
his right arm free. His lips moved, repeat- 
ing over and over again: “TI will believe. I 
will believe.” What he meant was, “Save 
her and I will believe.” 

A rope trailed over the edge of the ice 
cake and was lost in the water. Another 
dropped directly across his shoulders. Bur- 
ton grabbed at it. In that second no 
thought, no memory remained in his mind. 
The river, the bridge, the rapids, even the 
girl herself were forgotten in his endeavor 
to knot the rope beneath the arms that lay 
loosely about his neck. His death depended 
on making the knot secure, but he had for- 
gotten that also. 

His desperate fingers, stiffened and raw, 
tried to make a loop. They failed. He was 
trying now to wind the rope about the girl’s 
body, but as if sensing his purpose she 
pressed still closer to him. A shadow fell 
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upon the water, and they were beneath the 
bridge. The rope was drawing tight. Why 
didn’t the fools pay it out? It was slip- 
ping through his numbed hands which would 
not close tight enough; and where it slipped 
a stain of bright blood appeared. John 
Burton caught it in his teeth and his lips, 
too, became blood smeared. Then his hands 
were suddenly free and the end of rope 
splashed and trailed behind them in the 
water. 

Bright sunlight was about’ them again. 
The bridge was passed. Burton glanced 
back just once at the impotent white faces 
once more lining the bridge; then he took 
the girl in his arms. The air was filled with 
the roar of crashing water. Elizabeth was 


whimpering now at the rapids beyond. 
Gently Burton pressed her face against his 
shoulder. 

“Keep your head down,” he said quite 
clearly. 
God!” 


“In just a minute we shall see 
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FRIEND of ours, a gifted man, writes 
us about the magazine. 

“I feel,” he says, “that your right and 
proper glorification of youth and all its 
splendid possibilities makes me suspect I 
ought to go into the chimney corner and 
give up work. Yet I don’t feel so very old, 
though I should get old mighty quick if I 
gave up working.” 

In cold truth, youth is not a matter of 
time but of spirit. Anyway, Mr. Einstein 
and other scientists have arrived at a con- 
clusion which many people have long sur- 
mised by intuition—and that is that our 
notion of time and its passage is more or less 
of a delusion and that if we could only see 
things properly we would find that past and 
present and future were all one, a sort of 
beautiful eternity in which we lived. The 
only people who are old are those who have 
lost their faith in life. 

ok * * * 


E never realized, for that matter, that 

we were trying to glorify youth. It 

has been quite unconscious. We have been 
trying hard to get out a good fiction maga- 
zine. What do we mean by that? What 
is the difference between a good fiction 
magazine and a bad? And what is it that 
makes our magazine different from others? 
We will try to tell you how it seems to us. 

* * * * 


OBODY ever wrote a really good story 

or got out a good magazine just for 

the sake of making money. The money is 
a most desirable thing, but there is more to 
it than that. And why does an author write 
a story? Because he has something to say. 
Well, if he has something to say, why can’t 
he say it plainly without intimating it in the 


form of a narrative? The reason is that 
the really valuable truths can scarcely ever 
be communicated directly. The books of 
the great religions are not collections of cold 
statements. They are narratives. 

* * * * 


GOOD author is a man who sees some- 

thing interesting, romantic, noble and 
glamorous in the human drama that he 
fears others may miss. He wants them to 
see it too. He cannot be content to keep 
the vision to himself. That is what starts 
him writing. To every writer the glorious 
quality of the human drama appears in a 
different guise. It is transmuted through 
the medium of his own, individual person- 
ality. When you read a story by Stacpoole 
or Lynde or Dane Coolidge, you are get- 
ting something more than entertainment. 
You are seeing things with their eyes. 

* * * * 


A MAGAZINE, if it is worth anything, 

acquires a personality too. This is 
not the personality of any one man. It 
is made up of the publisher’s personality, 
the editor’s personality, its readers’ ‘per- 
sonalities as well as that of the authors. 
The magazine has a spirit just as real as 
that of a human being. It comes to have its 
own way of looking at things. The maga- 
zine as it grows into consciousness and life 
begins to know that too many people go 
plodding through the world without realiz- 
ing that life is anything but a humdrum 
affair, but instead is an intensely romantic 
adventure. It tries hard to get others to 
see with its eyes. Sometimes it may seem 
to glorify youth, sometimes hard work, 
sometimes manliness and heroism, some- 
times the beauty and pathos and tenderness 
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of things—but always the underlying effort 
is to show how adventurous and fascinating 
a place the world is. 


ok * * * 


O, if you have not already read it, turn 
to the opening pages of this number, 
mount a horse with Dane Coolidge, join the 
hard-hitting riders from Texas, smell the 
dust and hear the drum of the cantering 
hoofs. You feel the lift and surge of the 
cow ponies and breathe the wind of the high 
plateaus. You are riding into a promised 
land where you will find the last romantic 
standard bearers of the chivalry of old 
Spain. How could you get this feeling of 
the place and its people from books of cold 
facts and statistics? This one warm and 
vital tale will give you more of the West 
than all the geographies ever written. 


* * * * 


OR read “The Silver Moon,” the book- 

length novel by Francis Lynde, that 
opens the issue out two weeks from to-day. 
Here is another tale of the adventurous and 
romantic West—and yet it is not the West 
that Coolidge sees, and yet it is just as true 
a West as his. Or, if you want to go South, 
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read “The Ape’s Business” in the same num- 
ber, by Harris Dickson. Or perhaps you 
would like to follow a trail in old Mexico 
with Robert Welles Ritchie, or hunt the 
ibex in Tibet with Craven Hill. Also, in 
the same issue, Bertram Atkey may show 
you, in one of his inimitable short stories, 
how thrilling and dangerous life can be in 
the most civilized of countries. 

* * * * 


EFORE we stop we want to call your 
attention to a great mystery story by 
Eden Phillpotts also starting in the next 
issue of the magazine. It is called “The 
Voice from the Dark.” “The Red Red- 
maynes,” and “The Gray Room,” also by 
Phillpotts, have already taken their place 
among the classics of their type. They are 
books that will be read for years and we 
are glad that it was our good fortune to 
publish them. When “The Voice from the 
Dark” finally comes out in cloth it will gq 
on the same shelf. It is just as good. 
Whether it is the glorification of youth 
or not—whatever it is, there is something 
stirring and fascinating about the next issue 
of the magazine. You would do well to 


order your copy in advance. 
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Safety 


Hupmobile provides safety by means of fine materiale and devermin- 
ative tests. he parts shown here—steering knuckle, steering arm, 
and front axle—are of the finest material that can be used. All are 
drop-forged steel, double heat-treated, unusually heavy. In this group, 
each individual Fs must pass the Brinnell test, within close limits, 
for proper hardness of material, and bears the Brinnell mark. 


Now You Can See 


Why This is the Best-Value Car You Can Buy 


Any Hupmobile owner 
would tell you that each dol- 
lar he paid for his car brought 
him the best and largest 100 
cents worth of superior mo- 
toring it is possible to 
purchase. 


He has learned the signifi- 
cance of those thorough and 
costly processes of manu- 
facture that have always 
characterized Hupmobile 
methods. He knows now 
what real motor car 
values are. 


What he knows through 


ownership, you can discover 
through observation. 


Those “‘invisible costs,” that 
have so much to do with the 
proverbially substantial 
Hupmobile qualities have 
now been made visible 
for you. 


Step into the nearest Hup- 
mobile salesroom and see 
the parts display. 


The tickets on the parts tell 
in black type what they are 
for, how they are made, and 
what they are made of. 


The same ticket, in red type, 
tells a similar story about 
similar parts in cars not so 
carefully made. 


If these cars could match the 
Hupmobile in excellence and 
reliability of performance, 
in durability and economy 
of up-keep—you might then 
be justified in laying your 
money on the “red.” 


But wisdom says black is 
the safe and sane color when 
it comes to investing hard- 
earned money in an 
automobile. 
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‘The Secret of 


Clearer skin » Gasier digestion - Regular elimination 


“Better Health - - 








THESE remarkablz reports cre 
typical of thousands of similar 
tributes to Fleischmann’s Yeast. 


There is nothing mysterious 
about its action. It is not a ‘‘cure- 
all,”? not a medicine in any sense. 
But when the body is choked with 
the poisons of constipation—or 
when its vitality is low so that 
skin, stomach and general health 
are affected—this simple, natural 


food achieves literally amazing 
results. 


Concentrated in every cake of 
Fleischmann’s Yeast are millions 
of tiny yeast-plants, alive and ac- 
tive. At once they go to work— 
invigorating the whole system, 
clearing the skin, aiding digestion, 
strengthening theintestinal muscles 
and making them healthy and ac- 
tive. Health is yours once more. 

















“ 
When all the other girls were wearing their first low- 
necked dresses, I was staying at home—all on account 
of a breaking-out on my back that I simply couldn’t 
get rid of. Dad is a druggist so I tried all the medicated 
,soaps and creams that he had in stock, but finally gave 
up. It was awful. One day my chum told me about 
Fleischmann’s Yeast and urged me to take it. I took 
half a cake dissolved in water before every meal—it is 
not only easy to take but delightful—and in two weeks 
every trace of the eruption had disappeared. It worked 
like magic, really, and made me feel like a different 
Person.”’ 
(A letter from Miss Esther Shaw of Sanford, Calif.) 


‘ 

“At the age of forty, when I had 
most at stake, I found myself slip- 
ping in health. I was troubled with 
indigestion, constipation and nerv- 
ous debility. I had read about peo- 
ple taking Fleischmann’s Yeast, and 
ordered some. 

“‘A while later, in answer to a 
friend’s inquiry, I was surprised to 
hear myself reply, ‘I feel like a prize- 
fighter’ and realized then that I had 
not felt any sign of indigestion for 
some time, and was putting in ten 
to twelve hours’ hard brain work 
daily. I knew I was back again.” 
(A letter from Mr. W. L. King of 

Washington, D, C.) 
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“ . 

Came a period of real worry; of 
haphazard living; of irregular sleep 
and diet. The result ... a distress- 
ing case of nerves . . . misery from 
my digestive system, a rough and 
unclear skin. When someone sug- 
gested yeast Ilaughed. . . . Secretly 
I tried it, and now, knowing how 
simple the remedy, I laugh at nerves, 
scorn a skin that is not smooth and 
clear, and find my digestive system 
a thing to be ignored.” 


(Mrs. Betty Knight of Los 
Angeles, Calif.) 


Dissolve one cake in a glass of water (just hot enough to drink) 


—before breakfast and at bedtime. 
Fleischmann’s Yeast when taken this 
way, is especially effective in over- 
coming or preventing constipation. 

Or eat 2 or 3 cakes a day— tiga 
spread on bread or crackers—dis- CH 
solved in fruit juices or milk—or | Piet ae 
eat it plain. Fleischmann’s Yeast 
comes only in the tinfoil package 
—it cannot be purchased in tablet 


form, All grocers have it. Start eating it to- 
day! A few days’ supply will keep as well in 
your ice box as in the grocer’s. 
Write us for further information 
or let us send you a free copy of 
our latest booklet on Yeast for 
Health. Address: Health Research 
Dept. Z-4, The Fleischmann Com- 
pany, 701 Washington Street, New 
York. 
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Protection when you buy— 
convenience when you travel 


VERY Owens Staple-tied 

Tooth Brush is sold in a 
strong, clean, transparent glass 
container. It protects your 
Owens from careless thumb- 
ing and handling in the drug- 
gist’s store. It also makes a 
wonderfully convenient, sani- 
tary container for traveling. 


You’ll prefer using this clean 
tooth brush! Many dentists 
have declared it to be the finest 
ever designed for the correct 
care of the teeth! The trim is 
shaped to clean every part of 
your teeth thoroughly. Bristle 
tufts are wide-spaced and 
wedge-shaped to reach every 


crack and crevice. The softly 
curved handle makes correct 
brushing easier and more 
natural. 


Each bristle tuft is perma- 
nently tied into the handle by 
a hidden staple. Handles are 
in six distinctive colors—one 
for you personally. 


No other tooth brush can 
bring you all these advantages! 
Yet the Owens—in the pe 
container—costs you no more 
than ordinary tooth brushes. 
30, 40 and 50 cents each, in 
child’s, youth’s and adult’s 
sizes. See it at your druggist’s. 


OWENS 


Stapletied TOOTH BRUSH 


THE OWENS BOTTLE COMPANY, TOLEDO 
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Are you the lucky 


one in five? 


Not if your gums bleed easily 
Check Pyorrhea with Forhan’s 


Pyorrhea, destroyer of teeth 
and health, plays no favorites. 
Dental records show that four 
persons out of every five past 
40, and thousands younger, 
too, are Pyorrhea’s victims. 
Heed Nature’s warning—ten- 
der, bleeding gums—before it 
is too late. Better still, stop 
Pyorrhea before it strikes by 
regular visits to your dentist 
and by brushing your teeth 
twice daily with Forhan’s For 
the Gums. 


At all druggists, 35c and 60c. 


forhans 


More than a tooth paste— 
it checks Pyorrhea 
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brings yon an 
up-to-date 
Auto Ma 


1S oe an unusual opportunity! By 
special arrangement with Rand 


McNaily, we can send you, for a limited 
period only, any orte, or all, of their series 
of Official Auto Trail Maps, covering every 
state in the country for only 10c apiece, 
Absolutely up-to-the-minute maps— give 
trail signs, hotels, garages, service stations 
and much other valuable touring informa- 
tion. In ordering, please be sure to tell the 
section of country you want to cover and 
give us address of shop or dealer where 
you go to have your brakes relined. Order 
now as this offer is limited. 


-MULTIBESTOS 


THE BRAKE LINING 
with the Interlocking Weave 





HIS is the famous brake lining that laste so 

long. The lining that is specified as factory 
equipment by a majority of American car manu- 
facturers, And the lining that will give you the 
feeling of absolute security that your brakes will 
work whenever you need them. 


MULTIBESTOS COMPANY 
Dept. A-F-5, Walpole, Mass., U. S. A. 
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Superior 
Utility Coupé 


*640 


f.o. b. Flint, Mich. 


Prices f. 0. b. Flint, Mich. 


Superior Roadster - + $490 
Superior Touring . . . 495 
Superior Utility Coupe . 640 
Superior 4-Pass. Coupe + 725 
Superior Sedan . . . = 795 
Superior CommercialChassis 395 
Superior Light Delivery . 495 
Utility ExpressTruck Chassis 550 


Fisher Bodies on closed models 
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First Aid to Business 


The popularity of this car has at all times taxed 
our large productive capacity. 


It meets completely the requirements of most 
business and professional workers. 


The quality of this Chevrolet model is high 
and along strictly practical lines. The design, 
construction and finish of the body pleases dis- 
criminating motorists, and the economy of 
operation averages lowest for this type of car. 


The mammoth rear compartment is of constant 
value to all who must carry luggage, equipment, 
samples, etc. 


The best salesmen of this car are the people who 
use it daily. Ask any Chevrolet dealer, or talk 
to owners anywhere. 


Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


In Canada—Chevrolet Motor Company of Canada, Limited, Oshawa, Ontario 


Five United States manufacturing plants, seven Chevrolet Dealers and Service Stations 
assembly plants, and two Canadian plants give everywhere. Applications will be cons 
us the largest production capacity in the world for sidered from high-grade dealers only, 
high-grade cars and make possible our low prices. for territory not adequately covered. 
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Help! Help! Het 


Get in the Fight to Prove Fiction 
Readers seriously read and 
consider advertising in 
Fiction Magazines 


It is a well-known fact that fiction magazines provide clean, wholesome 
entertainment for millions of discriminating readers. That these magazines 
are taken into the best homes in the community and are thoroughly read 
and appreciated by every member of the family. 


Logically then, with this family interest, fiction magazines provide an ideal 
introduction for a nationally advertised product. But some advertisers have 
the idea that readers of fiction magazines do not seriously read and con- 
sider the advertising section. We want you to help prove differently by 
selecting from this magazine the particular advertisement that appeals to 
you and to tell us briefly in a letter which advertisement you have selected 
and WHY. 


We know you would willingly do this as a friendly service but to instill 
the spirit of competition we have arranged a-contest for cash prizes. It 
costs nothing to enter this contest. There are no rules. We only ask you 
to mention the magazine and issue you are criticizing. Prizes will be 
awarded to the four best letters submitted and the prize list is as follows: 


FIRST PRIZE - $15.00 
SECOND “ -- 5.00 
THIRD “ -- 3.00 
FOURTH “ -- 2.00 


Contest for advertising in this issue closes 
June 2nd, 1924 


Let’s Go! 
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IThe Muscle Builder 

















Show me the man who doesn’t want 
muscle, with abounding health, and 
I'll show you a man who is ready 
to be measured for a wooden box— 
he's dead and he doesn’t know it. 
A body without muscle is like a 
house without foundation—a little 
storm, and over it goes. 

Get wise, fellows, I shouldn't have 
to tell you these things. You can’t 
enjoy life with a weak, sickly body. 
There is no pleasure like the feeling 
of health. and strength. And when 
I say strength, I don’t mean any 
half-way business. Do it right, or 
forget it. 


The Whole Works 


I build muscle—good, big, solid 
muscle. Let other fellows knock 
this idea if they want. JI know what 
I’m doing and I guarantee you'll like 
it. T’ll put an arm on you that can 
be made pliable one second and 
bulge out hard as steel the next. 
An arm that will be equally useful 
in weight lifting and any kind of 
skilful athletics. Just for a starter, 
I’ll increase the size of that arm at 
least one full inch in the first 30 
days. I'll put a chest on you to be 
proud of. A full, deep chest with a 
pair of lungs that will take a man- 
sized load of rich oxygen with 
every breath, and you know what 
that means. Your lungs feed your 
blood, shooting a kick through your 
veins that will make you just bub- 
ble over with vitality. I will build 
up those inner muscles around your 
heart and every vital organ. I will 
send a thrill up your old spinal aera 

column that will make you feel like Earle E. Liederman 

tackling a wildcat. America’s Leading Authority on Physical Education 


A New Body in 90 Days 


Some wise crackers say it takes years to put a man in shape, That's because they don't know any better. I want 
just 90 days and I’ll change your body so you won't recognize yourself. By that time every muscle in your anatomy 
will literally bulge out. And what’s more your whole being will just tingle with excitement. You will have a 
spring to your step and a flash to your eye that will radiate personality wherever you go. You will feel like 
shouting: “I’m a man—and I can prove it.’ 

Come on now, fellows! Why waste more time? I’m not just promising these things. I guarantee them. If you 
doubt me, make me prove it. Are you ready? Let’s go! 





Send for My New 64-page Book 


“MUSCULAR DEVELOPMENT” 


It is Free 


It contains forty-three full-page photographs of myself and some —_ 

of the many prize-winning pupils I have trained. Some of these | EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 

came to me as pitiful weaklings, imploring me to help them. Look 7 
them over now and you will marvel at their present physiques. | Dept. 5005, 305 Broadway, New York City 
This book will prove an impetus and a real Inspiration to you. It 

will thrill you through and through. All I ask 1s 10 cents to cover | 

the cost of wrapping and mailing and it is yours to keep. This will 

not obligate you at all, but for the sake of your future health and 
happiness, do not put it off. Send today—right now, before you 
turn this page. 


| 

| Name... cece sorcerer cece ercseesesterseceeereneeee 
EARLE E. LIEDERMAN | on. 00 

| 

| 


Dear Sir:—I enclose herewith 10 cents, for which 
you are to send me, without obligation on my 
part whatever, a copy of your latest book, ‘‘Muscu- 
lar Development.’’ 


CLG ow giiserccniiie Ke ate nermaier ewer State,...... eesecnccce 


Dept. 5005, 305 Broadway, New York City 
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BROS.& CO. fers 


DIAMONDS WATCHES 


WW, SQXZ Genuine Diamonds 

SEES REEDS — GUARANTEED 
Weimport Diamonds direct from 
Europe and sell direct by mail. 


Send For 
Free Catalog 


Over 2,000 illustrations of 
\Diamond-setJ ewelry, Watch- 
es, Wrist Watches, Pearly, 
Mesh Bags, Silverware,etc. 
Sent prepaid for your | 
Free Examination 
TERMS: All ozders deliv- 


All Platinum, ini? < 4 J 
monds: Three fi 2 


No. 16 — Wrist Watch, Solid 18-k 

White Gold. 17 Jewels, $29.75. 
00 up. 14-k, 15 Jewels, $24.85 

Railroad Watches—Guaranteed to Pass Inspectipn 


NEW MODEL HOWARD, 21 Jewels, Adjusted to 5 Positions, $80 
MLINgis sa ces ls St Sewels Adjusted to 6 Posi. 
tions, Gold filled 25-year Caso 2 oe SPO SEO 





f c= | is | Sou see 
ORIGINAL 
ROS.& CO. F259 CREDITJEWELERS 


Dept. N-222 108 N. State Street, Chicago, Iilinols 


Stores in Leading Cities 





! 
Are you self-conscious about the 


impression you make on people? 


EAR is probably the greatest handicap 

anyone can have in life, It keeps you f-+m 

being your own real self—from doing )vur 
downright best and from getting on in life as 
you should. 

Personal appearance has a lot to do with 
the way you feel. Clothes count, of course. 
But still there is one thing so many people 
overlook—something that at once brands 
them as cither fastidious or careless—the 
tecth. 

Notice today how you, yourself, watch 
another person's teeth when he or she is 
talking. If the teeth are not well kept they 
at once become a liability. 

Listerine Tooth Paste cleans teetha newway, At last 
our chemists have discovered a polishing ingredient 


that really cleans without scratching the enamel—a 
difficult problem finally : olved. 


You will notice the improvement even in the first few 
days. And you know it is cleaning safely. 

So the makers of Listerine, the safe antiseptic, have 
found for you also the really safe dentifrice. 

What are your teeth saying about you: today?— 
LAMBERT PHARMACAL CO., St. Louis, U.S. A. 


LISTERINE TOOTH PASTE 


Large Tube—25 cents 

















Conns give you FRE ; 
most pleasure and quickest 
opportunity for profit because 

they are easiest lo play— beautiful 
in tone—perfect in scale—hande 
some in design and finish. 
Send for Free Book, “Success in Music 
and How to Win It,” by John Philip } 
- Sousa and others—and details of | 
Free Trial, Easy Payment plan 
onany Conn instrument. Men- 
tion instrument. 


Cc. C. CONN, Ltd. 
533 Conn Bidg. 
Elkhart, Ind. 


FRECKLES 


Don’t Hide Them With a Veil; Remove Them 
With Othine--Double Strength 


This preparation for the treatment of freckles is so 
successful in’ removing freckles and giving a clear, 
beautiful ‘complexion that it is sold under guarantee 
to refund the money if it fails. 

- Don’t hide -your freckles under a veil; get an 
ounce of Othine and remove them. Even the first: 
few applications should show a wonderful improve- 
ment, some of the lighter freckles vanishing entirely. 

Be sure to ask the druggist for the double-strength 
Othine; it is this that is sold on the money-back 
guarantee. 











Limited quantity fully guaranteed standard 


make Typewriters. 5 Days Free Trial. Lowest prices 
ever offered. Some at $45.85. Easy pi: ents as low 
as $3 monthly. Send today for FR booklet of 
x fable Typewriter Information and Special Sale 

ulletin. 


SMITH_ TYPEWRITER SALES CO. 
266-360 E. Grand Ave. Chicago. IL 


AUTOMOBILE MAKES 27 
MILES ON AIR 


An automobile goes 27 miles on air by using an automatic 
device which was installed in Jess than 5 minutes. The auto- 
mobile was only making 30 miles on a gallon of gasoline, but 
after this remarkable invention was installed it made better 
than 67. The inventor, Mr. J. A. Stransky, 622 Eleventh 
Street, Pukwana, South Dakota, wants agents and is willing 
to send a sample at his own risk. Write him today--adv. 


LOOKING NOSE 


Can Easily Be Yours 


Trados Model No. 25 
corrects now all illshaped 
noses quickly, — painlessly, 
permanently, and comfort- 
ably at home, It is the only 
safe and guaranteed patent 
device that will actually 
give you a perfect looking 
nose. Over 87,000 _ satis- 
fied users. For years rec- 
ommended by physicians, 16 
years of experience in manu- 
facturing Nose Shapers is 
at your service. 

Write for-free booklet, which tells you how to 
obtain a perfect looking nose. 


M. TRILETY, SPECIALIST 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
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No C.0.D. Nothing to Pay For Davenport on Arrival 
Not one cent now. Just mail the coupon and Hartman, the Largest Home Furnish- 
FREE bavzcin catstos 


ing Concern in the World, will send you this splendid Kroehler Bed Davenport, 

we ss absolutely 4 REE the bandos ic Gan ae Set Kp etated be 

low). Nothing to pay for goods on arrival. NoC.0O.D. Use them 30 days on Free i , 

Trial, and if not satisfied, send everything back and we will pay transportation o eb eel ry ha big agile med 

charges both ways. If you keep them, pay only for the Davenport—a little every machines, silverware; farm implements, etc. 
No money down. 30 days’ free trial. Easy 


month. Take nearly a yearto pay. Nota penny 1 J 
to pay for the Water Set either now or later. Pepthiy terms. “Oven! account with us 
It is absolutely FREE—a gift from Hartman. | yourlocal store, butwe 


Kroehler BED give nearly a year to ff 
DAVENPORT 


y. Ask for Cata- 8 
Golden Oak, Fumed Oak or Mahogany Finish 


jog No. E6476 
FREE GIFTS 
Really two splendid pieces of furniture in one— 
a beautiful davenport by day; a luxurious bed at 


ZY WROD 



































This book explains 
chases. Postal brings 
this big free catalog. 

night. Massive frame of solid oak in golden oak 

over all, 59% in.; length between arms, 52% 

in, Opens to bed measuring 72x48in. Arms, Hartman Furniture & Carpet Co. 


how to get glassware, 
dishes, silverware, 
jewelry, table linens, 
etc., FREE with pur. 
} : O “Let Hartman x 
or fumed oak finish; or selected birch in brown Feather YOUR Nest’® \ ges 
mahogany finish, State which you want. Dimen- — 
sions are: Height, 34 in.; height of back from Mail This Coupon NOW! 
seat, 18 in.; depth of seat, 21 in.; length fr. — ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee 
8% in. wide) front posts, 8% in, Red | Dent, 6476 : Chicago, Ul. 
imitation Spanish brown leather upholster- ni e ‘ 
7-PIECE ing. Soft spring edge seat with 24 springs. | Bed Davenport No. 143FMA62, Price $49.85, 
baa O Golden Oak O Famed Oak O Mahogany Finish 
‘Cut Glass Nearly a Year to Pay as checked In equare above, showing finish I desire, and with 
=H E, the beautiful 7-Piece Glass Water Set. 
WaterSet| Hartman cheerfully sends the ‘‘Kodav’’ and free 

- Water Set on 30 Days’ Free Trial. If you keep 
Beautiful Glass Water Set, sent ab; them, take nearly a year to pay for ‘‘Kodav”’ 
solutely free with the **Kodav. only —in small monthly amounts. Daven 
Includes a one-half gallon pitcher} shipped direct to you from nearest Kroehler 
and oie youre tumblers poxmemenite factory. | back and you will pay transportation charges both ways. 

habbit ed sang ay Peat cay) Order by No. 143FMAG2. Bargain Price of Bed 
t 5 ° 

Fay nothing for this fine set at any Davenport, $49.85. Wo Money Down. Name....... 


g 
q 
=; 
8. 
et 











- | $4.50 Monthly. The 7-Piece Water Set is FREE, bon F.D.. Box No. 
HART M A N FURNITURE & CARPET CO. | bisnsirssrodossttsrestresehanstcitee 
Dept. 6476 Copyright, 1924. by Chicago, Il], # Town.....................---------------State._...-. a“ 


The Largest Home Furnishing Concern in the World I Occupation of Head of Household -....-------..-.-. -. 
This No-Money-Down Offer Is Special to Readers of This Magazine—This Issue Only 
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ee that supply of hosiery 
for Spring with some Shawknit 
TS Numbers of silk. Men who insist 
upon a well groomed appearance will 
appreciate not having to pay more 
than seems necessary. 


SHAW STOCKING CO. 
Lowell, Mass. 











puriie 


Reg US. Pat. OF. 


ALL TIED FOR YOU! 
PRINGTIME means time—and 


bow 


here’s the Spur Bow, all tied for you by 
hand, chock full of dash, style and quality. 
Looks self-tied—or better. Holds its jaunty 
shape all day long, due fo an exclusive 
patented feature. 


ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTES 


Be sure you get the genuine. Will not curl, roll 
or wrinkle. Imitations lack the patented feature. 
LOOK FOR THE NAME SPUR ON THE TIE 
Write for Style Book C 
HEWES & POTTER, Boston, Mass. 
Makers of BULL-DOG 


Suspenders and Garters, guaranteed 365 days; Bull- 
Dog Belts and Vestoff Suspenders 


On the Pacific Coast 
Paul B. Hay, 120 Battery St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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Quick 
Money for 
You, Selling 
Shirts Direct From 
Factory. Big Profits in our Plan. 
No money—no experience demanded. 
Makers of finest shirts for 25 years. Better 
quality goods, snappy styles, newest patterns 
fine finish and workmanship make ‘‘HILL’ 
Shirts, self sellers, big repeaters. You take the 
profit—we do the rest. Act quickly. Write for 
FREE SAMPLES 


HILL SHIRT FACTORY 
MONEY asse'N Front Streets Philadetpnie 






















YOU TOO CAN PLAY THE 


HAWAIIAN GUITAR 


JUST AS THE HAWAIIANS DO! 


PLAY ALL THE LATEST HITS 


After Your FIRST LESSON You 
Will Play a Complete Selec- 
tion. We Guarantee That-- ¢ 
Our -nethod is so simp]2, interesting 
and appealing that you begin in your 
first lesson to learn the famous Ha- 
waiian Folk Song‘* ALOHA’’. Think 
how happy you will be when you 
surprise your friends by playing 
the fascinating Hawaiian Guitar. 


Only Four Motions-- 
and You Master Them Quickly! 

‘In a few minutes you acquire the four motions necessary to play oe. 
Iplece-. -after that a short period of practice and you will have mastere 

\ is weirdly sweet music. Complete course of 62 lessons includes FREB 
beautiful Hawaiian Guitar, necessary picks, steel bar, etc. Noexiraa, 


No Previous Musical Knowledge Necessary 
If you never read a musical note in your life--if you haven’teven the 
slightest knowledge of music, we can quickly an positively teach you 
{to play this wonderfully popular instrument. Don’t be just a ‘‘listen- 
er’’ when you can easily be the center of interest among your friends. 


Over 40,000 successful students. 


Just Mail a Post Card for Details 
of our remarkable FREE Hawaiian Guitar Of- 
fer--simply write: ‘‘l am interested’'-- 

ABeautiful 
Hawaiian 
reqtyh 1g 











but do ittoday. 











-233B’dway ¥ 
(Woolworth Bidg.) 
New York City 
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—all the difference 


between just an ordinary cigarette 
and—FATIMA, the most skillful 


blend in cigarette history. 





The New F reely-Lathering 


uticura 
G Stick 


Shaving 


For Tender Faces 
EMOLLIENT MEDICINAL ANTISEPTIC 





Please mention this 


avazine 


STUDY AT HOME 


Become a lawyer. Legally trained 
men win high positiona and big suc- 
cess in business and public life. 
Greater opportunities now than ever 

before. Lawyers earn 

$3,000 to $10,000 Annually 
We guide youstep by step. Youcan train 
at home during spare time. Let us send 
letters from le students 


you records and 
admitted to the bar in various states. Degree of LL.B. 
conferred. Thousands of successful students enrolled. Low cost, 


easy terms. We fi 
volume Law Library. Get our valuable 120-page *‘Law G 
and ‘‘Evidence’’ books FREE.. Send for them— NOW. 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 565-L Chicago, It, 


h all text material, including fourtee 
juide' 
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She is No Longer Fat 


She found a way to reduce her fat. It 
was a way far more pleasant than dieting 
or exercising would have been. This new 
way allowed her to eat foods without 
danger of becoming fat again. 

She found Marmola Prescription Tablets. 

They aid the digestive system to obtain 
the full nutriment of food. They help 
Nature to turn food into muscle, bone 
and sinew instead of fat. 
- Marmola Prescription Tablets are made 
from the famous Marmola Prescription. 
Thousands have found that these handy 
tablets give complete relief from obesity. 
And when the accumulation of fat is 
checked, reduction to normal, healthy 
weight soon follows. ’ 

All good drug stores the world over sell 
Marmola Prescription Tablets at one dollar 
a box. Ask your druggist for them, or 
order direct and they will be sent in 
plain wrapper, postpaid. 


MARMOLA COMPANY 
283 Garfield Bldg., Detroit, Mich, 











Be Good to 
Your EYES 


Like the hair, skin and teeth, one’s 
EYES are deserving of regular care. 
A few drops of Murine, night and 
morning, will drive away dullness 
and keep them clear, bright and 
healthy. Absolutely harmless. 


WriteMurineCompany,Dept.61, 
Chicago, for FREE Eye Care Book 


URINE 
EYES 











Accountant 


Breoutive Accountants hotamand big agjaries, 

ed them. 6,000 Certified Public aiatlee antsy in aie cl fone 
are carning $3, .000 to $10,000 a year. We train you thoroly by mail 4 
8 time for C. P, A. examinations or executive.’ accounting posi- 


jons. Knowledge of bookeephas unnecessar; gin. The course 

is hes the personal supervision of Williaa Be ‘Catunholt, A.M., 

C.PLA., forper “oto i and Instructor, niversity of Illinois; 
the Illinois mean. of C, . A.’s, and of the 


pitts 
Laselte Fira University, Dept, 576-H Chicago 
The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 





Get this Wonderful Book 


without cost 


It is written by the man who has trained 
many of the world’s greatest strong men. It 
tells you how to develop 


Vitality, Energy, Endurance, 
Nerve Strength, Muscular 
Strength, Perfect Physique. 


My new 64-page book, ‘‘Building Better Bod- 
ies’’ is just off the press. It contains the 
kind of clearly written information you want, 
including 30 halftone illustrations of my pu- 
pils now among the professional ranks. It 
tells you, if you are weak or underdevel- 
oped, how to grow strong; if strong, how te 
grow stronger. It explains how to develop 
the lungs and muscles—a strong heart and 
vigorous digestion—in short, how to improve 
health and strength internally as well as ex- 
ternally. If you will send me 10c in coin or 


PROF. TITUS stamps to help pay postage and wrapping, I 


will mail you @ copy at once. Send TO- 


As he is Today DAY-—Now. 


PROF. H. W. TITUS 55 2295,290 


e tales abpand of 
Tacky strikes, sudden good 
‘thet ,and various under- 
e first 1,000 to be im- 
porte 1914. Set in weirdly 
eautiful “Gold Acid Test Ring, re- 
Faerie SO Dige exten For 
alisman 0.0. e a 
men and women. Money-! Baek | Guamenten, 


saqueky Gems’'--how d th t id 
know and wear them sen! ith prepaid 


MAGNUS MACTC FORKS. 147 W. 106th Street, 'N 
. Copyright 1923 M. M. 








‘Box What is Solna to 
Happen to You? 


Do you fear what the future has in store for you? Are you constantly worried that somes 


thing dreadful is Fong to happen? 
ancient science of asi 


Stop worrying. Learn what the stars predict. The 
itrology reveals all. 
VIRGO WILL TELL YOU FREE 


Simply send in your name and address and I will interpret the Zodiac 8 were born 
under. Be sure to state the exact date of your birth in your own edliag glen 9! nclose 10c 


to gover cost of maili: 


plain language, mail 
wait, send birth 





date ai eS STUDIO SS 


Your astrological reading will be sent you written | in 


u_Will be overjo: < with the good news. 
Howard Street, New York city 
Dept. 544 
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New Safe Way To 
Remove Teeth Stains 


New Discovery Bleaches Dark 
Teeth Instantly! 


A new safe treatment has been discovered which 
dissolves teeth stains instantly, giving dull, dingy 
teeth a charming new whiteness and lustre. This new 
treatment is called the Bleachodent Combination. It 
consists of a safe mild liquid and a new kind of 
paste. The liquid instantly curdles or softens the 
stains, while the paste removes them and if used 
daily prevents the formation of future stains. You 
just brush your teeth with a few drops of the liquid, 
then use the paste, and before your very eyes your 
teeth acquire a clear, flashing whiteness that even 
ten times the scouring by old-fashioned methods could 
not give them. 

It is vitally important that only a safe, mild prepa- 
ration like Bleachodent Combination be used on chil- 
dren’s teeth, which ave especially subject to. stains 

‘and decay. Bleachodent Combination is safe and 
harmless, for its mild ingredients are especially com- 
bined to act only on surface stains. It does not 
affect the. enamel in any way. Gritty and abrasive 
dentifrices should never be used. If you want spar- 
kling, white, pearly teeth get Bleachodent Combina- 
tion today. Costs only a few cents. Distributed by 
Bleachodent Dental Laboratories and sold by drug and 
department stores everywhere. 


Pimples 


YOUR SKIN CAN BE QUICKLY CLEARED of Pini- 
les, Blackheads, Acne Eruptions on the face or body. 
arbers Itch, Eczema, Enlarged Pores, Oily or Shiny Skin. 

Write today for m FREE Booklet, ‘‘A CLEAR- 

FREE “TONE SKIN’’, telling how I cured myself after 

being afflicted for over fifteen years. 

$1,000 Cold Cash 3 1_can clear your skin of the above blemishes. 


£. S. GIVENS, 113 Chemical Building, KANSAS CITY, MO. 

















Does The Socket Chafe Your Stump? 


" If so, you are NOT wearing 
ee oe 


Cae ‘ Buchstein’s Vulcanized 


Fiber which is soothing to 


your stump, cool, 

H neat, light, 
Limb walls not 
much thicker 
than a silver 


dollar, strong, 





Guaranteed 5 Years. 
Sold on easy payments to good 
people. Send for Catalog today. 


B. Buchsteim Co., 610 3rd Ave., S. Minneapolis. Mim, 






















Buy a Studebaker 
Direct from the 






Only $1.00 down buys the amazing 
Studebaker Jusured Watch direct 
from the factory at the low factory 

rice. Choice of 54 newest Art 

eauty Cases; 8 handsome dial 
designs. Mail Coupon for beautiful 
Style Book in colors—Sent Free! 


21 Jewel ~ Extra thin 


TUDEBAKE 
The Insured Watch. 


Direct from the Factory 


Has 21 Jewels; 8 adjustments, including 
heat, cold, isochronism and 5 positions, 

Handsomest effects in yellow gold, green 
gold and white gold. 


Chain Free! 


To every purchaser of a Studebaker In- 
sured Watch we offer for a limited time 
a_ beautiful Chain Free. Write while 
offer lasts. Send coupon for details, 


Write for FREE Book 


Mail coupon today for magnificent Stude- 
baker Book of Advance Watch Styles, 
'Shows 54 newest thin-model designs in. 








Studebaker Watch Co. 
Dept. 305 
Bend, 





i me SS eS ee 

aim,” STUDEBAKER WATCH CO., 
iy Dept. 906 South Bend, Indiana 
& Gentlemen:—Please send me your 
cf’ Free Book of Advance Watch Styles 
and particulars of your $1.00 down offer. 


¢ 


J Chi siscvsecesissncssorcasssniesn ss BOdsscsrsiieses 
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Physically fit 
means calm 
and steady 
of nerve — 
athletes find 
the use of 

Beeman’ 





Pepsin Gum 


AMERICAN CHICLE COs 





Brings you a Genuine . 


UNDERWOOD. 


10 DAYS FREE TRIAL Zezr$:00 ancondittonalt 


days you are not satisfied with this late model UND) enwooD 
typewriter rebuilt by the famous Shipman Ward process, 


GREAT PRICE SAVING Piect,'2 700 Som ine 


tory in the world by our money saving m: motiods 


EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS & jst 


notice it while you enjoy the use of this wondertel techies 


FREE BOOK OF FACTS ® 


system, of rebuilding typewriters and 
it the typewriter industry both instructive and en' 


Act Today! 
Ma” 


ae on on eee me a 

Shipman Ward 
Company 

2635 Shipman Building 

Montrose & Ravenswood 

Aves., Chicago 














Sim jf By 
hart se nd $2 20 
tangul 


all charges est 
has ruby wend Sapphire 3 3 eed Highest 
fe time guarantee. Price, only 2 


1 rn) DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
If not satisfactor dupli 
watch for $10.00, your depouit wil uoreiendeae 
$4.05 PER MONTH 
After trial bey, balance $4.05 a month for ten months, ~ 
REE ROYAL CATALOG 
Qlustrates and FRecrbes thousands of special values in dia- 


Radcese De ton and jewelry —send for your copy at once. 


ROYAL DIAMOND & WATCH CO. 
Oept. 1064, 170 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Delivered to You Free. 


for 30 days veal on approval. You can have wes ous 0 
choice of 44 Styles, colors and sizes of the famous 
NGER Bicycles. Express prepaid. Factory-to- [im 
Rides Prices save you $10 tot 635 on Zour’ st | 
esr an) OFS ind 
a on pare shee ene monthly abet 
often advance first 

best quality, 3 ‘factor 
Lornps wheelsand eayipme 
No Money, dobusiness E COMPANY é with ms 


PET Bah F4, CHICAGO |i ees Nl (il 


















Free Trial Treatment 


Sent on request. Ask for my “pay-when-reduced”’ 
offer. I have successfully reduced thousands of 
persons, often at the rate of a pound a day, with- 
out diet or exercise. Let me send you proof at 
my expense. 

DR. R. NEWMAN, Licensed Physician, 
State of New York, 286 Fifth Ave., N.Y. Desk C-67 


Stop Using a Truss 


STUART'S mt fram thet PADS 
are diff 


m 3 securely in place. 
No straps, buckles or spring 
attached — can! 





_ hindrance from work—most , 
ee ry pstinate cases conquered. ie 


velvet—easy to apply—inexpensive; 
Gold eda} and Grand ay Process of at recovery is 
it by dunding 17 Trial “of Plapao ab Seamaney 
prove 
Write name en Coupon and send Ney ‘oh REE EE 


Plspso Co. 633 Stuart Bidg., St. 

MaMe.......--sseccccvecscccscscercccscscccsesoees 
Address .. 
Maberk sath sO behng Biss ikel Plaghins<vesasescaoeeine 
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WORLD'S 


LARGEST MANUFACTURER 
OF ACETYLENE, “THE GAS 
OF A THOUSAND USEs."* 


— 


BATTERIES FOR ‘AUTOMOBILES, 
FARM LIGHTING, RAILWAY 

















(ap) 

Srest lite 
BATTERY - 
SERVICE 


The Sign of 
“Friendly Service’ 


Service Stations Everywhere 


For your Radio getassured 
performance in the Prest- 
O-Lite Radio Battery. 


KS” Generating Current 
SIGNALS ‘AND for Charging Presi- 

O-Lite Batteries ai 
RADIO. 


< 
Va VY, the Speedway Plant. 
GAG peeday 


Your Car Is No Better 
Than Its Battery 


That is so evident that it is foolish to take chances by getting a re- 
placement battery that has no earned reputation for dependability— 

An unknown battery is just a battery—it brings you no assurance 
of performance. 

The name Prest-O-Lite on a battery means dependability; it means 
a battery made by a great organization that has built up a high repu- 
tation for integrity of product and character of service. 

Prest-O-Lite could not afford to put its name ona faulty product... 
—which is your assurance of satisfactory performance. 

Prest-O-Lite costs no more. 





THE PREST-O-LITE COMPANY, Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
New York: jo East 42nd Street Pacific Coast: 599 Eighth Street, San Francisco 
In Canada: Prest-O-Lite Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 


Srest-O Lite 


THE OLDEST SERVICE TO MOTORISTS 
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Live on the Sunny Side of Life 


When it comes to rea! pleasure, no- 
body gets more out of an automobile 
than Overland owners. Overland 
is scattering sunshirie in hundreds 
of thousands of homes—all over 
the map. It is making people 
happier, healthier and wiser about 
automobiles. 


Overland has swept aside the old 
notion that you have to spend a 
lot of money for a quality automo- 
bile. In Overland you get big-car 
power and big-car comfort—and all 
the easy-handling and low-upkeep 
advantages of a light car. Hundreds 


of two-car families leave their 
heavy, cumbersome car stand in the 
garage most of the time while they 
drive around and enjoy themselves 
in an Overland. 


You can driveOverland from sun-up 
to sun-down, week in and month 
out—drive it without mercy—and 
you'll find it dependable. Overland 
is at once a joy and a saving—from 
the first day you own it on and on 
through a long, long life of faithful 
service. Owners have good reason 
to call it the most automobile in 
the world for the money. 


Other Models: Chassis $395; Roadster $495; Champion $655; 
Sedan $795; Spad Commercial Car $523; all prices f.o. b. Toledo. We 
reserve the right to change prices and specifications without notice. 


Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, O. + Willys-Overland Sales Co. Ltd., Toronto, Can. 
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Keep a Kodak story of the children 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., Tie Kodak City 


COLGATE S 
Shaving Stic 


“HANDY GRIP”ano REFILL 
Comfort, 
Convenience, 
Economy 
Comfort 


Colgate’s Shaving Stick fully deserves the enthusi- 
astic praise it receives daily from hundreds of 
thousands of men. With hot water or cold it 
makes a wonderful lather for softening the beard 
and assuring an easy shave. It leaves the face 
cool and refreshed. 


C 5 & ¢ 3 
Colgate’s“Handy Grip” is convenient and service- 
able. It has no complicated parts to become loose 
or disconnected. Screwing a Refill Shaving Stick 
into the “Handy Grip” takes but a moment, and 
is very simple. The soap itself is threaded. 


Economy 


Colgate’s is economical. The 
“Handy Grip” and metal container 
last for years. “Refill” Shaving 
Sticks cost you the price of the soap 
alone. The soap is good to the last. 
There is no waste. 











Moisten the last bit of your used Shaving 
Stick and press it upon the end of the 
tefill, thus getting 20 additional shaves. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Est. 1806 
New York 

















